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MUSICAL ANI) 
AGENCY. 
School Positions 

BABCOCK 


Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Secured 


Concert and 
MRS 


Telephone, 2634 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Italian and French Opera 


J. H 


Studios 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
603-4 : 


Hall New York 


Carnegie 


SCHOOL, 

Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
urse in Public and Private School 
coaching for church trials 
iklyn 48 Lefferts Place 


M. F. BURT 


Sight-Singing. 
thy. Normal co 
Music Special 


Address: ro School, 
ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAI 

1013 Carnegie 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New York 


ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, ? 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


CARL M 


Residence: 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
a Few Pupils 


Vacancies for 
18 Ave 


2 Madison 


392 Murray Hill New York 


Phone 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, 

Vocal Studio 
67th St., N. Y rel 


MME 


Annie New York 
50 W 1405 Columbus 
KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME 
| s 
Teacher of voice in all its branches, 
of tone production eradicatec 
Diction 
New York 
§910 Schuyler 


French and Italian Lyric 


West 86th Street 
elephone, 


DOOLITTLE 
AND COACH 
New York 


MAUDE T. 
PIANIST 
526 West 112th Street 


Telephone 3891 Cathedral 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Courier, 


New York 


Care of Musical 


437 Fifth Avenue 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York 


144 East 62nd nti 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 


Leschetizky Method. 
New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 48753 


Instruction, 
137 West 69th St., 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music Behool, N Y., Founder and ductor 
Neighborhood Seiabier Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York pu. 
Telephone- Rhinelander 4345, 


ZIEGLER OF NORMAL 


1425 Broadway, New York 
(ieiegpstina | Opera House) 
. Bryant 
a E. Zimcter, Director, announces 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings. 


INSTITUTE 
SINGING 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Doshante Ave., ¥. 
Phone, 3967 Fordham, 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 

Artists who have worked this season—Mary 

Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells 

Studios reopen 

70 Carnegie Hall, New 


September 19, 1921 


Y ork Tel. Circle 1472. 


Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S 
Mes. Henry 
65 Central Park West 


1425 Broadway, Room 43 


Boice, 

Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 

Tel. Columbus 7:40 
Tel. Bryant 1274 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART SINGING 


Lecturer at Yale University 
Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


OF 


25 Claremont 


VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
324 West 84th Street, New 


: York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 


ZERFFI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue (76th St.), N. Y. 
Phone, 5217 Columbus 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICE 
78th Street New York 


136 East $ 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sarte 
New York. 
4468 


136 East 78th Street, 
Telephone Rhinelander 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
Street, New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 79th 


RYAN 
SINGING 
and 
mdway, New 
Circle 867 
SUMMER 


ART OF 
Perfect Tone Production 
Studi 1730 Bro 
Pelephone 

\ Special 


Repertoire 
York 


Perm 


HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 
Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers’’—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time, 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


Will 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall : New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 ‘Kingsbridge 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


172 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
SINGING 
New York 


ART OF 


7 West 85th Street, 


MME. M. 


American 
Garden Artists 


MORROW, F. N. C. 
Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Highest American and Euro 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy, 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone Circle 1350 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hal Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


33 West 67th St., 


SIGNOR 
VOICE 


Teacher of 


New York, 


Studio: 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City, 
Phone 2951 Columbus 


MME. 


29 West 


REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of Singing 
N 


52nd Street ew York City 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Exizasetu Sc bis 
851-52 Carnegie Hall. “pia re 4 York 
Josep’ Piszerello, Paris address, 
care of American Express Company 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St., N. ¥. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


In Europe May-September 


Studio: New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera Howse 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274, 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984. 


PORTANOVA 
STUDIO 


VINCENZO 
VOCAL 

West 73rd Street 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


240 New York 


MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—I nstruction, 

Assistant to Wager Swayne, 

72nd St New 


308 East ; ‘ 
Telephone 8812 | Rhinelander. 


York 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 Eas Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, 


Address, J. Cartall, 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the —e to the highest perfection, 


. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 








BRUNO HUHN, 
for beginners 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street. New York City. 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 


Singing lessons and advanced 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Central Park West New York 


424 a ee 
Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 
New Yoar 


349 CentraL Park West 


Telephone Riverside 136 

















June 16, 1921 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 

Toured with Schumann-Heink 
SUMMER COURSE June 1 — Aug. 1 
Residence Studio: 

547 West 147 St. New York 
Tel. 3523 Audubon 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and rote Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Acad MeMillen St. 
Private Address: The 22, 
W. McMillen St., 








KR, Apt. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GUSTAVE L. = Pineater. Marten, Dremrewe 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarle 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA : 851.2 Aw « Hall, 


Tel. pot Circle 








Chicago 





Z>=rAs 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VovciMusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WILLARD ™ e 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


E 
D 
N 
A 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 

Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 

Hutcheson, John papers, Dr. Rapene Walton 
oO 


Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, race abel 
Wilbur, ” Umberto Saccetti, Marion g - and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 


“A Voice of Quality’— 
N. Y. Herald 














Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Columbus 9750 




















Address: 40 East Sist St., N.Y. 
Escluswe Ma 
N 479 West 146th St. - New York 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Personal Representative : 


Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 
Laurence A. eoat Wee Musical 
HARRISON gencart 
M. ganist 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
Claude Wartord 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 Vanderbilt 
Studio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Cond t 














651 itn. 169th $ Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
hg | Soprano of Century and Manhattan 
Opera empen Studio: 824- 825 Carnegie Hall. 
me 467 Cirele. 


un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnat Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


New York 














COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 


suelo as ". Volos y Builder, eles: Repsiver an and i Couch." seg! 


ane a in tea Pupils, peop La a 7d for oe Some, 
pny, other successful 
= > snore Studios: acne House 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
SUMMER ADDRESS 
6152 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, til. 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, ete. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Plano end and Accompanist 
Phone Schuyler 9520 


spit all 


OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
anced 
East ious St. 


TGRASSE 2-22 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Overs, Reese Stodios, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone Bryant 1274 


K RAF T 
Concert -TENOR- Oratorio 
4as4 Deming Place, chicago 














Meer - oo and 


Will p... c 
Pupils, a 8 








| SCmamD> 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orgnnies and Director Brick Church, Temple 
eth a Union Theol ~ Seminary. 
2 Fifth Ave., w York. 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL. 


“| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554: West 113th Street . 
leph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT | © 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mins. Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


Concert and Recitals 


ANNIE FRIEDBERCG 
New York 











New York 

















Mapagement : 
1425 Broadway 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, pnt 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 














: FIN NI E G AN 

Bureau, 287 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 

Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
RALPH 

THOMLINSON 

1425 Greate. ee York City 


: Soloist St. pears ye a. we 
Personal address: 
INSTRUCTION 

BARITONE 
ew Tor 





STUDIO: Steinway Hall 





BONG! 


“In onan a student's 
, voice and finding it at fault, 
always suggest to him to 


There is, MADAME VALERI. 


There is 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON 


NTRALTO 
624 Michigan m=, Chicago, Ill. 





MADAME VALERI 























LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM -: 


st 
and Choirmaster 
of the 


Ho aig Communion . 


a York City 





LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, etc 





i . Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, lnc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


REGINA KAHL oatin 


oncert and Ope 
1372 Riverside Tae New York City Telephone, Wetewerth 9306 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPAMIS! 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


KUDISCH : 


Instraction: 24 £, 99th St. 











VIOLINIST 

Diploma from Petro- 
rad Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 


Tel. 1730 Lenox 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 





a 
L 
E 
x 
I 
s 
s 
aw 
u 


L 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Building . 





Fine Arts Chicage 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


GEORCE REIMHERR 


Tonor 69s coast tour now booking. 
wm nen na wee 
LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


Phone 4013 Harlem 
Accom panist—Coach 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


80 E. 38th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 











Limited number of pupils accepted. 
518 West llith Street : : New York 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 





‘MARGOLIS... 











= May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
RECTION: Haaaison Hyrum 


Dias 
Suite 40, Metrepsting 2 OP Sy House Building, 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rai: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Management: 


Columbus, Ohio 











SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329 Circle 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM | EDITH SILANCE- SMITH 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab of Norfolk 


— 


L i recitals of his own work: 
E Successful | songs 





“The Devil's 

raceseng. “Evening Bong,’ 

T Two nes “Dusky Lullaby,” 
T Night” Out in the Sweet Spring 





Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piano Schoo!, 639 Sereegie Hall . 
Residence, 622 West 136th Stree ; a4 YORK 
Tel, 5 4860 








Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Opening July 15th 
For All Information Address: 200 West 56th Street 
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The World’s Best Music || The Best Bargain is Quality— 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the HE C er is one of the few great Pianos of 


A R ab R I O - A N G E i, U S te! — are is still being built by its orton 


q Its continued use in euch institutions as the 


REP ROD UCIN G r IAN O University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 


. . . . fp versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


bulletin. qualities and durability 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
450 Fifth Avenue THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: MAKERS 











New York Offices 




















THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hai, New York City 


_M | Ss ER EN DI N O Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER His Music THE DUO-ART 


2128 Broadway  - 
Telephone 5981 Cc soaies Masterpieces 
ae and 2,000 others 


MINA DOLORES all 15c each 
SOPRANO-TEACHER Vor know Paderewski’s ‘“‘Men- e 
1617 Chestaut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. uet’’— his masterful composi- 
3030 Diamond Street : Philadelphia. Pa. tion is world famous. But, do 4 a a ss e | a n O O 
you know that you can buy it for 6 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 


KARL KRUEGER the a re es Upright and Grand Pianos 















































CONDUCTOR AND COACH That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 


296 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 
Music — for 15c you can 
—s from masterpieces 


eee gy Reproducing Player Pianos 








Trovatore,” 


STUDIOS: 
241 West 72nd Street =. "Barcarolle,”" 
New York elody in F,”’ “But- 
Phone 2297 Columbus terfly,”’ “ Harlekin,’’ 
New York City 


D 
By gale rah Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . 


“Grand Marche de Con- : 
cert,’* “Il Puritani,”’ “The Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 
Brook,’ “La Scintilla,’’ 


“Mazurka No.2,’""The Palms,"’ 

PIANIST and practically all the other 
Management: etandard classics. 

SAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall New York Insist on Century Edition 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 


THE 
ELSA FISCHER | MA se=23-=24/| Original Welte-Mignon 


your dealer won't supplyyou, 

cor mets teats tt | Este CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 

atte, a hs nay Street oa Martin ayy for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
Rudiments for the Violin. MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 

COT Wont 40th St af ore tt With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 


SC TE 241 West 40th St., New 
STEPHEN Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


TOWNSEND ee oceghen err resumt ON - 


Teacher of Singing Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 


Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City ~ 

CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
he EDMUND GRAM 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 


SHEET MUSIC GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF,MUSICAL ART and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” TONE QUALITY 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 
echoo! advantage incidental to a broad musical education. Siaty artist teachers 


A | which offers every 
ineluding twelve of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. The only school in Detroit 
H. B. Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 


with ye et Permbsery for women, Students may register at any time. For catalogue address 
5405 to 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Biennial Convention of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs Attracts Wide-Spread Interest 


Largest Number of Delegates in Federation’s History Assemble in Tri-Cities—Prize Oratorio, “The Apocalypse,” 
Work and Excellently Performed—Federation By-Laws 


a Fine 


Materially Altered—Performance of the Prize 


Compositions—National Young Artists’ Prize Competition Attracts More Participants Than Ever 


Before—The Winners—The Programs, 


Business Meetings and Social Affairs— 


Mrs. J. F. Lyons, of Fort Worth, New National President 


Davenport, Iowa, June 12, 1921.—Artists, critics, music 
club members, delegates, visitors and managers have held 
the interest of the Tri-City people during the twelfth bien- 
nial convention of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. The key of the Tri-Cities—Davenport, Rock Island 
and Moline—was presented to the national board members 
upon their arrival here, and the community’s best has been 
at their command, and has awaited the 
pleasure of the interesting groups of mu- nur 
sic-world folks who have been brought 
here by the convention. 

The whole gamut of musical attractions 
has been run during this first week of the 
biennial. Concerts, oratorios, musicales, 
and contests, one following the other in 
rapid succession and in some few cases 
overlapping in time, have offered an un- 
usual assemblage of talent and art. Con- 
vention sessions, through long and occa- 
sionally dissenting hours, have brought 
changes in the N. F. M. C. by-laws and 
have re-emphasized many of the Federation 
policies. 

Following the formal opening of the bi- 
ennial at the Capitol Theater in Davenport 
Monday evening, June 6 (reported in last 
week’s issue), the first official session of 
~ convention was held at the Augustana 

College gymnasium on Tuesday morning 
at 9.30. As the procession of state presi 
dents, headed by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, entered the gymnasium, 
the audience of some thousand people rose 
en masse to offer tribute and long contin- 
ued applause. It was an interesting sight. 
The gymnasium had been decorated for 
the occasion, and a canopy of blue and 
gold streamers—the Federation colors 
concealed the rafters of the immense hall, 
while the platform was massed with a pro- 
fusion of brilliantly colored peonies. Mrs. 
Seiberling opened the convention, and Dr. 
Gustave Andreen, president of Augustana 
College, gave the invocation. 


BY Dr. J. 
The morning’s special musical 


Frep WoLLe. 
feature 


OrGAN RECITAL 


was an organ recital given by Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, director of the Bach Choir, of 
Bethlehem, Pa., who had delighted the 


ps0 racy visitors with his playing at the 

Capitol Theater on the opening night. He 
offered, in the morning’s program, Gi- 
gout’s Grand Coeur Dialogue, Brahms’ “A 


Mrs. A. F. Callahan. “The Shadders,” the song prize of 
Mrs. Whitely, was sung by Estelle Liebling. Mrs. J. R. 
Custer, of Chicago, presented this prize. Vera Poppe, cel- 
list, played Lloyd Loar’s nocturne for cello, and the prize, 
also offered by the St. Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids 
through its president, Mrs. Robertson, was presented to Mr. 
Loar. It was a memorial to Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey. 


mT MAT MTT 





ered these pres 
direction of A 


Chicago Orchestra players, off 
Apocalypse” under the 


by twenty 
entations of “The 


Cyril Graham, of Chicago. It was a sextet of Americ an 
singers who had the solo roles in “The Apocalypse:’ 
Cyrena Van Gordon, dramatic soprano; Estelle Leibling, 
lyric soprano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Frederick Gun 
ster, tenor; Edwin Swain, baritone, and Augustus Ottone, 
bass. In the climax of the oratorio, at its close, these solo 


ists were called upon to share the pleasure of the audience 
with the composer and the librettist 

At the end of the first performance, the $5,000 oratorio 
prize, offered by the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
was presented to Mr. Gallico, the presentation being mack 
by Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, president of the Federation 
Mrs. Seiberling handed the check to Mrs. MacArthur, the 
librettist, who in turn presented it to Mr. Gallico The 
composer responded in a speech, thanking the Federation 
and all the participants. In the group on the stage at the 
time of the presentation were Ella May Smith, chairman 
of American Music for the Federation, and Rubin Gold 


mark, of New York, one of the judges 
who awarded the oratorio prize to Mr 
Gallico. (See special account of “Th 
Apocalypse” on another page ot thi 
issue.) 
WEDNESDA\ Dor 

Business sessions of Wednesday morn 
ing were followed by an early afternoos 
meeting of the publicity committee and 
later by a program by Dagmar Perkins 
president of the Association for the Im 
provement of American Speech Miss 
Perkins presented the scheme of activitic 
of the association, told of its foundation 
some six months ago, and asked the co 
Operation of the N. F. M. C. in making 
possible more extensive work on its part 


She also gave a very delightful program 
of interpretative readings 

Wednesday evening was featured by the 
second presentation of “The Apocalypse” 
and by the publicity banquet, given unde 
the ausp ices of the Men's and Women’ 
Tri-City Press Clubs. On the high bluff 
of Black Hawk’s Watch Tower, above the 


Rock River, this banquet was served, 360 
guests and the local press club peopk 
being present 

Frank D. Throop, president of the 
Men’s Tri-City Press Club, presided a 
toastmaster, offering an extensive pro 
gram with Nelda Hewitt Stevens and 


entertainers and 
celebritic 


Geoffrey O'Hara as the 
visiting N. F. M. C. and press 
for speakers 

Mrs. Seiberling, president of the 
eration; Sigmund Spaeth, of New York 
Dagmar Perkins, of New York: Mrs 
David Allen Campbell, of New York; ( 
car Thompson, of New York; Mr john 
Leverett, of Alton, Ill.; Mrs. F. S. Ward 


Fed 


well, of Stamford, Conn., and Mrs. Ru 
sell R. Dorr, of Plainfield, N. J., and 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, of Rockford, II 
the latter two founders of the Federation 
were among the speakers Charles | 
Grilk, Davenport attorney, extended th 
greetings for the Tri-Citic \ telegram 


Rose Breaks Forth in the Bloom ;” Shel of greeting from Leonard Liebling. editor 
ley’s “Spring Song; Sidney Lanier’s of the Musicat Courter, was read by Mt 
“Fragment from the “Poet's Flute,” and Throop. At the close of the press banquet 
the finale from Rheinberger’s Pastoral the guests, led by Mr. O’Hara, sang “Auld 
Sonata. His playing of these numbers Lang Syne.” 
was a joy to the convention visitors, as 
was evidenced in their appreciative atten Wat Harrenen THurspay 
tion during the solos and their sincere ap- \ song recital by Orpha Kendal Holt 
plause at the close of each number. man, mezzo soprano, with Max Obern 
Geoffrey O’Hara, singer, pianist and dorfer, Chicago, at the piano, and an ad 
composer, led the singing of the national Iva L, Hill Photo é ae dress and program by Nels n Illingworth, 
anthem during the morning _ session. DICIE HOWELL, of Australia, were offerings of the pro 
Among the announcements of the morn Young soprano, who has already enjoyed two successful seasons, is now under gram of Thursday. In spite of other 
ing session was that of a gift of $900 the management of Evelyn Hopper. Her recent success in “T'he Damnation of affairs being held at the same hours 
from Mrs. Worcester Warner, of Tarry- Faust” at the Fitchburg Festival has been followed by many recital engagements, these features, both attracted large num 
town, N. Y., auditor of the N. F. M. On May 25 she was the soprano soloist at the recital given for the graduation bers of the convention visitors and local 
who gave this amount to meet convention of the nurses at the Flower Hospital, New York City. On June 2 she gave a club women. Mrs. Holtsman’s voice is a 
needs. recital in the College of Music in Meadville, Pa., and another four days later rich soprano with appealing mezzo quali 
Tue Prize Compositions. (June 6) at Greenville, N. C. She will divide the summer between her home in ties, and in her recital of Thursday she 


The afternoon hours of Tuesday were 
devoted to the memorial service to Helen 
G. Steele, deceased member of the national 
executive committee ; to the harp recital by 
Betty Gillmore, of Birmingham, Ala., and 
to the late afternoon concert of the American prize com- 
positions. Mrs. Ella May Smith, chairman of American 
Music, gave the ope ning address at this concert, and told 
of the attempt that is being made to place American music 
before the public. Of these prizes, William Middelschulte 
won the organ prize; Irene Berge, the violin prize; Mrs. 
Bessie M. Whitely, the song prize, and Lloyd Loar, the 
ce llo prize. Mr. Middelschulte played his own composition, 

“Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue in C Minor.” The organ 
prize was presented to him at the end of his number. It 
had been donated by the St. Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as a memorial to Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, first president 
of the N. F. M. C. It was presented by the club presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson. The violin prize, Irene 
Berge’s “Romantic Andante,” was played by Amy Neill, 
violinist, of Chicago, who also gave two other selections, 
Harold Vincent Milligan serving as her accompanist. The 
prize for the composition was $100, offered by the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Chicago and presented by its president, 


Tarboro, N. C., and Virginia Beach, Va., 


although she will come to 
fulfill several engagements already booked, 


APOCALYPSE,” 

Of premier importance in the musical offerings of the 
twelfth biennial of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs in the Tri-cities was the presentation of the dramatic 
oratorio, “The Apocalypse.” It was given on both Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings, June 7 and 8, in the gymnasium 
of Augustana College, and on both evenings was greeted 
by large audiences which were most enthusiastic. That the 
first performance was a great success was manifest in the 


“THE 


ecstasy of more than 2,000 people who were present and 
who rose to their feet cheering and applauding at its con- 
clusion. The second evening’s audience was scarcely less 
enthusiastic. 

Honors of the evening were shared between Paolo Gal 
lico, its composer; Mrs. Pauline Arnoux MacArthur, the 
author of the libretto, and the six American soloists who 


were imported for the occasion. 
chorus of 250 voices composing the Tri-City Festival 
Chorus and the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, augmented 


New 


York to used it most effectively and was immensely 
popular with those who were present. Ot 
her numbers, Mr. Oberndorfer’s “My 
Mother” was liked best of all It wa 


repeated following insistent demand Phe 


honors of the event were shared with Mr. Oberndorfer, 
whose artistic and unobtrusive interpretation of the pro- 
gram numbers won instantaneous and great favor with the 
audience. 

In the Illingworth recital, the convention visitors were 
given a most unusual treat in the art of interpretation 
There is in the work of this Australian a unique artistry 
that caused a bit of furore among those who heard him 
Despite the fact that his recital was postponed until the 


late afternoon there was a pleased audience in per vg 
The program was similar to those which he has made 

specialty, being composed almost entirely of German I Seder 
sung in English. The composers represented were Schu 
bert, Loewe, Brahms, Franz and Schumann, with one of 
Alfred Hill’s Maori songs and Sinding’s “A Wife” thrown 
in for good measure. Marx Oberndorfer played his usual 
splendidly sympathetic accompaniments. In the address 
which preceded his program, “The Mission of a Singer, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Halévy—His Life and Operas 


cwe which opened the opera 
Metropolitan on November 15 
one of the thirty-six 

which this prolific composer wrote 
urvived the test of time Che interest 
Hale hould not stop at “The , 
contrary this, the t ot all ln 
curtosity of those who have enj 
other 


grand and 


lewes 
great opera 
ed the 


written 


on the 


whiat operas he ha 


PARENTAGI 
Napoleon became First Consul 
ois Fromental Elias Halévy 
7, 1799. The house in which 


Hebre 
bor it 
jittle 
Bavaria 


Nurnberg 


ery mu | 
ored amon, 
le V1 h people 

his character and 
knowledge His 
Julie 
Meyer, was born 
in the prett vil 
lage of Malzevill 
Nancy 


Well 


mother nec 


neat 
] orrain 
versed in his re 
ligion, Halevy had 
a mind which wa 
naturally 
and religious. He 
much for 

worship 


for his 


elevated 


wrote 
Catholi 
as well a 
own 
LARLY CHILDHOO! 
MuSICcAI 


EDUCATION 


AND 


Che first piano on 
which ” the 
poser ot a ef 

played 
little harp 
which had 
from the 
small piano fac 
tory of Roller, a 
German, in the rue 
Vieille-du-Temple 
Jean 


who 


com 


lewess’ 
was a 
sichord 
come 


ifter a painting by Jean Roller 


Roller’s son 
(1798-1866) studied music with Cazot and painting 
under Gautherot, a pupil of David, was a boyhood friend 
of Halévy's \t first in the piano business his invention 
if the upright piano made him wealthy and then he left 
that business to become a portrait painter. His portrait 
f Halévy, which was exhibited in the Paris Salon in 
1863, one year after the latter’s death, is considered a splen- 
did likeness, In 1854 Jean Roller, who had gone back again 
in the piano business just for the time needed to build his 
friend Halévy a piano, presented the latter with a table 
piano, that is to say a combination writing table and piano. 

Roller’s table 

piano received 

Halévy’s last 

thoughts for it 

was on _ this 


PORTRAIT OF 
exhibited in the 
after Halevy's death, 


By WALDEMAR RIECK 


21, by The 


ghted, 19 Musical Courier Company 


beautiful but forgotten opera “Joseph.” At seventeen years 
of age he competed for the Grand Prix de Rome and was 
awarded the second prize for his cantata, “The Last Mo 
Tasso.” In 1818 he again received the second 
prize, but the following year, when hardly twenty, he re 
ceived the Grand Prix for his “Herminie.” He was, as 
the prize winner, sent by the Government to Rome to study. 
In 1820, just before his departure for Rome, he composed 
March” and a “De profundis” for the death 
of Duc De Berry. This last composition bore a dedication 
to Cherubini. While in Rome he worked energetically in 
the development of his musical talent and composed an 
“Marco Curzio,” which was not given 
his term of study, before return 
ing to Paris, he 
went to Vienna 
and visited Bee 
thoven and was 
kindly received by 
that sublime com- 
poser 
His Early 
(OPERAS 

Returning to 
Paris he strove in 
vain to have his 
operas, “The Bo- 
hemian” and 
“Pygmalion,” put 
on the stage. The 
latter, a one act 
opera, was placed 
in rehearsal but 
withdrawn before 
the performance 
owing to political 
troubles. “Eros 
traste,” a grand 
opera in three acts, 
was composed 
about this period 
but was not given. 
His “The Two 
Pavilions” or “The 
Jealous One and 
the Mistrustful 
One,” a little one 
act comic opera, 
met the same fate 
as the first two. 
In 1824 the eldest 
of his three sisters 
died and two years 
later his father 
died on November 
5, 1826. His moth- 
er having been 
dead for some 
years, there were 
now only Halévy, 
his brother Léon 
and their two sis- 
ters left. In a 
house in the rue 
Montholon they 
made their abode. 

Halévy, through 
all of these fruitless undertakings, was about to give up 
all hope and ideas of producing an opera when his opera, 
“Phidias,” given at the Opéra-Comique at the beginning 
of 1827, met with such success that another was demanded. 
“The Artisan” was then given in 1828 at the Théatre Fey- 
deau, but the character of the opera was not such as would 
arouse the public to the point of enthusiasm for the young 
composer. This was followed by “The King and the 
Boatman,” written in collaboration with Rifaut for the 
fete of Charles X. As far as success is concerned these 
two operas were also failures, but this same year brought 
forth his three act opera, “Clari,” which was given on 
December 9, 1828, at the Théatre Italien. Malibran sang 
the leading role in this opera. Halévy now found himself 
on the In “Clari,” however, no one will 


ments ol 


a “Funeral 


Italian grand opera 


Upon the expiration of 


HALEVY, 
1863, the 


Paris Salon of year 


road to success 


’ 


be able to recognize the composer of “The Jewess” or 
“The Tempest.” 

In 1829 Halévy shared with Hérold the duties as director 
of singing at the Théatre Italien. This year saw also the 
production of his comic opera, “The Avignon Dilettante,” 
on November 7. The opera was a parody on Italian opera 
librettos and met with such success that it was given for 
two consecutive seasons. His next opera, “The Musical 
Language,” failed. The ballet, “Manon Lescaut,” given at 
the Académie de Musique in 1830, through its charming 
music and brilliant orchestration, met with great success 
and was published. “Wait and Run” was also written in 
1830. The ballet-opera, “The Temptation,” written in col 
laboration with Casimir Gide, was produced in 1832 with 
success and performed in all parts of Europe. 

Upon the death of Hérold, composer of the favorite 
opera “Zampa,” on January 19, 1833, Halévy was commis- 
sioned to complete the latter's unfinished opera “Ludovic.” 
The opera was given for the first time on May 18, 1833, 
four months after Hérold’s death, but this completion by 
Halevy of the opera “Ludovic” failed to bring him the 
fame he desired. His next work was a one act comic 
opera, “The Souvenirs of Lefleur,” written for the reap- 


“LA JUIVE,” COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 1852, 


Scene between the Cardinal and Eleazar. 


pearance of the celebrated Martin and given in 1834. The 
character of the operas which Halévy had thus far written 
would never have brought one to think that he would rival 
Rossini. “The Jewess” marks the turning point in his 
career, 


“THe JEwEss.” 


Very few opera texts have undergone more transforma- 
tion than that of “The Jewess,” that beautiful creation of 
Scribe. Work on the opera was begun in the summer of 
1834 and it was not long before the first two acts were 
finished and after this the other three acts successively. 
“The Jewess” was written with great fervor by him in 
Paris, partly in rue Montholon and partly in a room in the 
opera house where he was director of singing, and finally 
partly in Crosne, at the home of M. Duponchel. In the 
composition of his masterpiece he greatly overworked him- 
self. The story of the opera being well known it is un 
necessary to dwell on the plot. The last act is chiefly of 
a declamatory nature. Dramatic intensity is maintained 
throughout the work. The orchestration is rich, original, 
brilliant and far in advance of previous French opera. 

It would be interesting if we could compare the scenery 
of its first presentation with that of the present magnifi- 
cent Urban scenery at the Metropolitan, but the only early 
illustrations of the opera which are to be found are those 


piano that he composed 
his last five operas 
Halévy'’s love for 
music had manifested 
itself in his early years 
and in 1809, when only 
ten years old, his par 
ents sent him to the 
Conservatory An 
earnest and zealous 
student, he advanced 
rapidly in his musical 
studies and the close of 
the first year found 
him with a prize for 
solfeggio, and the sec 
ond year the second 
prize for harmony. At 
the Conservatory he 
studied piano under 
Lambert, harmo vy un 
der Berton and re 
ceived a thorough 
in counterpoint, 
fugue and composition 
under Cherubini. Dur 
MME. JULLIENNE ing the latter's absence 
he also received in 
fitle vole of “La Juive,” London, struction from Méhul, 
1852, the composer of that 


course 


Jn the ‘ a . i — 
“THE VALLEY OF ANDORRA,” LONDON PERFORMANCE OF 1848. 
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of the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera at Co- 
vent Garden, Lon- 


don, of 1850 and 
1852. 

THE PREMIERE, 
“The  Jewess” 


was first given at 
the Académie de 
Musique on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1835, 
with Nourrit, Le- 
vasseur and Mlle. 
Falcon taking the 
principal roles. 
After its success- 
ful Paris presenta- 


tion it was given 
in every capital of 
Europe. In the 
same year (No- 


vember 16) Mr 
Bunn brought out 
at Drury-Lane 


Theater an 
English ver- 
sion, adapted 


by Planché, re 
ducing the five 
acts to two, and 
omitting a good 
part of the 
music; not 
withstanding the 
wholesale mu 
tilation of the 
music, the 
drama was so 
powerful — that 
it ran eighty- 
four nights. On 
July 29, 1846, 
the Brussels 
Opera Com- 
pany gave the 
opera in its 
proper form at this same theater with Julien, Charton, 
Laborde, Boulo, Barielle, and Zelger. On July 25, 1850, 
“The Jewess” was given at the Royal Italian Opera at 
Covent Garden, London, with Viardot, Vera, Tamber- 
lik, Polonini, Rommi, Formes and Mario. On May 29, 
1852, at Covent Garden, Mme. Dejean Jullienne sang the 
part of Rachel for the first time. 

During the Metropolitan Opera Season of 1888-1889 
“The Jewess” was given five times, and then that once 
very popular opera, in New York, was laid to rest for 
thirty years. On November 22, 1919, it was revived at 
the Metropolitan with Ponselle, Caruso, Rothier, Har- 
rold and Scotney in the principal roles. It was received 
with enthusiasm by a crowded house. The performance 
lasted three hours and twenty minutes 





SIGNOR LABLACHE 


As Caliban in “The Tempest,’ London, 
1850. 


“LIGHTNING.” 


It was in the same year as “The Jewess” (1835) that 
Halévy gave the public a work of a different character 
“The Lightning,” a comic opera for two tenors and two 
sopranos only, was the result of the attacks of the en 
vious ones who had attributed the success of “The 
Jewess” to the way in which it was staged. Halévy 
replied to all these spiteful attacks with this three act 
opera, which further increased the reputation of its 
composer. The music is charming, light and expres- 
sive and shows off well the composer’s artistic skill. It 
is the best of his comic operas. It was given on De 
cember 16, 1835, at the Opéra-Comique. In the summer 
of 1849 the opera was given in Vienna. “The Jewess” 
and “The Lightning” gained him admission to the Insti- 
tute, where he succeeded Anton Reicha upon the lat 
ter’s death on May 28, 1836. 

When Meyerbeer’s “The Huguenots” 
February 26, 1836, and proved to be an epoch-making 
opera, Halévy’s individuality forgot itself and, instead 
of being a leader in a style of composition all his own, 
he sought to be an imitator of Meyerbeer. In the 
choice of librettos he became careless, most of them 
being of a gloomy, dull or sad nature which portended 


was given on 
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“LA JUIVE” (“THE JEWESS”). 
Last scene in the performance at the Royal Italian Opera, London, 1850. 
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their failure. How industrious he became is shown by the 
works which followed his two great successes, but in the 
most instances they were nearly all as dull as his librettos 
In the grand opera in five acts “Guido and Ginevra” given 
on March 5, 1838, at the Académie de Musique, he tried to 
repeat the success he had achieved in “The Jewess” but 
failed. The comic operas, “The Thirteens,” 1839; “The 
Sheriff,” 1839; the grand opera, “The Woolen Draper,” 
1840, and “Le Guiterrara,” given on January 2], 1841, were 
also of such nature as not to win success, but with “The 
Queen of Cyprus” in 1841, Halévy made a brilliant stroke 
“THe QueEEN or Cyprus” AND RicHARD WAGNER. 
The success of “The Queen of Cyprus” was due to the 
fact that the libretto was not wanting in literary merit 
and that the score was brilliant. It was essentially a spec 
tacular opera, and was given for the first time on Decem- 
ber 22, 1841, at the Académie de Musique. It is said that 
during the passage: 
“Ce mortel qu'on remarque, 
Tient-il 
Plus que nous de la parque 
Le fil?’ 
intentionally or not, fixed his eyes 


the singer, whether 


on the proscenium-box generally occupied by the notables 
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{hout the time of the production of “The Tempest” in London, 1850 


of politics and finance, and as several of the frequenters 
of this box died during the first run of the opera the belief 
became current that the singer was bewitched and there 
fore superstitious people avoided that box 

It was that colossus, Richard Wagner, who was engaged 
by the publisher Schlesinger to write the piano score and 
various other arrangements of this newest rage in the 





ws 








“i 


sphere of opera. 
It was at the time 
Wagner was at 
work on his own 
“Flying Dutch 
man,” that he re 
ceived this com 
mission, but con 
sidering the labor 
he had previously 
spent in doing the 
same for Donizet- 
ti’s “The Favor 
ite,” the arrange 
ment of Halévy’s 
score was a far 
more interesting 
Piece of hack 
work. Wagner, 
who visited the 
opera to hear this 
latest composition, 
noticed the ex- 
treme weakness in 
this class ot 
work but was 
sincerely re 
joiced to have 
seen the better 
side of Halévy 
which is shown 
in his “Jewess.”’ 





Ever since the 

production of 

“The Jewess,” 

Wagner had MME. SONTAG 

taken a great ts Viranda in “The Tempest,” London, 
fancy to. the 1850 

young com- 

poser and had 

a very high opinion of his masterly talent. Wagner's 

work on “The Queen of Cyprus” brought him tn closer 


contact with its composer, whom he found to be a good 
hearted, unassuming man. In 1860, upon seeing Wagner 
again in Paris, Halevy that he had never 
found anything but music in the latter’s musi Phe 
year 1842 found Halévy married to Leon 
“The Queen of Cyprus’ was | 


remarked 


Rodrigues 
followed by the 
“Charles VI,” given on March 15, 1843, but its repetition 
was for a long time prevented, for it was supposed to 
relations, and 


opera 


therefore 


interfere with international 

Halévy’s admirers were forced to wait for a diplomatic 
break between England and France before they wert 
able to hear that opera again. “Lazzaroni,” a comi 


opera in two acts given on March 29, 1844, was his next 
this followed by the three act comix 


work, and was 
opera, “The Queen’s Musketeers,” which was given in 
Paris at the Opéra-Comique on February 3, 1846. Here 


again we have a delightful score 


“THe VALLEY OF ANDORRA 


In 1848, at the earnest request of M. Perrin, director 
of the Opéra-Comique, theater, owing to the 
disturbed state of society had been nearly forsaken 
Halévy wrote the comic opera, in three acts, libretto by 
St. Georges, “The Valley of Andorra,” which was pet 
formed on November 11, 1848, at the Théatre National 


whose 


de VlVOpéra-Comique, with Darcier, Lavoys Revilly, 
\udran, Mocker and Jourdan. Its success was such 
that it restored the fortunes of the theater The hun 
dredth performance was celebrated in Paris with a 


dinner, by the composer, author, publishers and mem 
bers of the company. The music is exquisite, full of 
with 


quaint and elegant melodies, scored consummate 
skill, and, in the concerted pieces, rising at times to 
distinct dramatic intensity. The instrumentation is pe 


culiarly rich and varied. 
Che story in short is: In “The Valley of Andorra,” 
a small Republic existing between France and Spain 
a maiden, Rose De Mai, to prevent her lover (Stephen) 
from being enlisted for the army, robs her mistress of the 
sum of money necessary to purchase a substitute for her 
lover’s period of service. Her theft is discovered but 
her mistress turns out to be her own mother and the end 
ing of the opera is of course happy The ¢ pera was given 
for the first time in London on January 7, 1850, at the 
St. James’ Theater, with Nathan, Lac, Leroy, Cotti and 
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Guichard. In 1849 Halévy brought out the incidental music 
for his brother's translation of “Prometheus in Chains.” In 
his bold attempts, to produce the enharmonic style of the 
Greeks, he failed, due to the lack of proper stringed in- 
struments, and the almost continuous use of wind instru- 
ment 

Soon afterwards the first fairy-opera to come from his 
pen, “The Fairy,” was given at the Opéra-Comique 
on October 1, 1849, It abounds in impressive and charming 
music, oriental in style. This opera was as successful as 
“The Valley of Andorra.” 


Rose 


Lonpon AnD “Tue Tempest.” 


In 1850 an unlocked for proposition to write an Italian 
opera based on Shakespeare’s “Tempest” called him to 
London. He was tempted chiefly with the idea of having 
the role of Caliban sung by Lablache. Scribe wrote the 
‘ibretto, One of the essential differences between Shake- 
speare’s and Scribe’s plot is that the English “Tempest” 
(except in a passing de scription) is without a tempest, a 
most important subject for a composer to treat. The 
tempest in the opera forms the prologue. The curtain 
rises upon a scene representing the deck of a ship and the 
music shows how nasterfully the composer could describe 
the fitful state of the elements All through the scene, 
which lasts twenty minutes, the music, vocal and instru- 
mental, expresses the despair of those on board before 
the ship is engulfed and the curtain falls. The opera writ- 
ten for English opera on an Italian poem, after an English 
tragedy, by a French composer, was a brilliant work but 
notably of a composite order. Without injuring the com 
poser’s fame, it cannot be said to have added anything to 
it. The has some real beautiful music in it, espe- 
cially in Caliban’s role. Scribe in his text has tried his 
best to keep to the works of Shakespeare as near as was 
musically possible. The opera was first performed in Lon- 
don at Her Majesty's Theater on June 8, 1850, with Son- 
tag, Coletti, Lablache, Parodi, Giuliani, Bauc ardé and Grisi 
Balfe conducted the orchestra. Halévy was feted by the 
inhabitants of London and the tremendous success of the 
opera caused Lablache to write the following: 


score 


“The Tempest of Halévy 
Differs from other tempests: 
These rain hail; 

That rains gold.” 


The opera was given in Paris in 1851 at the Théatre 


Italien 
His Last Operas. 

After “The Tempest” Halévy produced a number of 
other operas which were more or less favorably received, 
though none have survived. They were the comic opera, 
“The Queen of Spades,” given at the end of 1850 at the 
Opéra-Comique; the grand opera, “The Wandering Jew,” 
given April 23, 1852, and the comic opera “The Nabob,” at 
the Opéra-Comique, given in 1853. The year 1854 found 
Halévy, who had entered the Institute in 1836, secretary of 
the Académie des Beaux Arts. The comic opera “Jac- 
quarita the Indian,” given at the Théatre Lyrique on May 
14, 1855; the one act opera, “The Inconsolable,” given in 
the same year under the pseudonym of Alberti, and “Val- 
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entine d’Aubigny,” given at the Opéra-Comique in 1856, 
were all followed by his grand opera in five acts, “The 
Magician.” This was his tenth and last grand opera. The 
libretto was based on the tale of Melusine. The opera 
was given on March 17, 1858, and met with success. When 
he died in 1862 he left two unfinished grand operas, 
“Vanina d’Ornano,” w yhich was finished by Bizet but never 
given, and “Noah” or “The Deluge,” which was his last 
musical thought. 

In Halévy’s unsuccessful operas there is to be found 
much fascinating music, and it can also be said that there 
is not a single one in which some delightful number is 
not to be found. In his best operas one can see that 
there is a good deal of truth in Wagner's statement that 
Halévy was one of the last great French musicians. 
Meyerbeer’s success was Halévy’s downfall. Whether the 
future will see the revival of other of his best works 
only time can tell. 

Besides: his operas he wrote the cantata, “The Banks of 
the Nile,’ " which was given in the same year _ his suc- 
cess with the “Queen’s Musketeers,” on May 21, 1846, in 
the hall of the Ministry of Public Instruction, for a fete 
in honor of the viceroy of Egypt, Ibrahim Pacha, by the 
minister, M. De Salvandy. Halévy wrote three books: 
one a book of lectures on music and the other two a col- 
lection of eulogiums which he had to pronounce since 
1854, when he became secretary of the Academie des 
Beaux Arts, with additions. 

The second of the last two books mentioned was published 
after his death. 


Tue Last Montus or His Lire 1n Nice. 


The year 1861 found Halévy 
decreased in strength through his constant severe work 
that his physicians ordered him to a warmer climate. Nice 
was the place Halévy selected, and on December 23 of 
that same year he left Paris with his family for that place. 
The illustrious sick-man received all the sympathy that 
it was possible for the Parisians at Nice to bestow on him. 
Every Sunday the band of the garrison would perform 
some selection from his operas on the public promenade. 
This rest and quiet, and the anxious and tender cares of 
his dear ones who adored him, were all of no avail. The 
energy that this highly gifted man had expended in the 
years following the great success of “The Jewess” had 
been too much, 

One evening, shortly before his death, when his daughter 
handed him a book which was not within his reach on the 
table, he said, “Can I do nothing in tune?” On the morn- 
ing of his death he made an odd and touching use of 
musical language. Seated upon a couch, he desired to 
stretch himself out, and, as he could not do so without as- 
sistance, said to his daughters, “Lay me down like a 
gamut.” As they moved him slowly and as if in measure, 
he said, smiling at each movement, “do, re, mi, fa, sol, la,” 
until his head lay upon the cushion. These notes had 
served for the last time, for they were the last he uttered. 

His death took place on March 17, 1862. The body was 
brought to Paris and on the 24th of the month was buried 
with great ceremony. On May 29 of the same year “The 


in such ill health and so 
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hours that can yet be engaged, and certain times may be booked for Mr. Graveure to hear voices and give advice. 


Prior to this notice almost all of Mr. Graveure’s time 
for instruction is bespoken; there are, however, a few 
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THE BERKSHIRE $1,000 PRIZE 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., announces for 
1922 the competition inaugurated by Mrs. F. S. Cool- 
idge to stimulate the creation of chamber music 
works. It offers a prize of one thousand dollars 
($1,000) to the composer of the best string quartet 
submitted to a jury, the names of whose members will 
be announced later. 

The prize winning composition will have its initial 
performance at the Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
Music, 1922, to be held at Pittsfield, Mass. The 
special conditions governing this contest are as fol- 
lows: 

The contest will be open from now until April 15, 
1922. All manuscripts arriving later will be returned 
as ineligible, as will also those not complying with 
the conditions stipulated in this announcement. 

Only compositions which are not published, and 
have not been performed in public, either in part or 
in their entirety, will be accepted. No composition 
which has already won a prize will be accepted. 
Transcriptions or adaptations will not be eligible. 

The winner of the prize is to grant to Mrs. Coolidge 
the sole control of the rights of performance, either 
in public or private, of the prize winning composi- 
tion, during a period of four months from the date 
of the award of the prize, and transfers to her from 
that date the ownership of the original manuscript 
thereof. This stipulation refers in no way to the 
copyright, but to the manuscript as a souvenir. 

All manuscripts (score and separate parts) must 
be sent anonymously, and marked with a nom de 
plume or chiffre. A sealed envelope with the nom de 
plume or chiffre on the outside, and containing 
name and address of the composer, must be enclosed. 
Any distinguishing marks of identity will be con- 
cealed from the jury. 

All music will be returned at the expense of the 
sender, and no responsibility is taken for manuscripts 
lost in transit. 

The compositions must be sent to: 

Huco Kortscuak, 
care of Institute of Musical Art, 
120 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City. 


New York City, June 1, 1921. 











Jewess” was revived at the Opera, and a bust of the com- 
poser, the work of his widow, was crowned on the stage. 
He was a fine scholar for he was conversant with French, 
German, Italian, English and Latin and knew something 
of Hebrew and Greek. 
Among his distinguished pupils were Gounod, Victor 
Massé, Bazin and Bizet. The latter married his daughter. 
Had he lived longer, Halévy would without doubt have 
been named to the French Academy. 
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SYMPHONY “POPS” ARE WELL ATTENDED 


Edwin H. Lemare Secured as Portland Municipal Organist— Reunion of Former and Present Pupils of Dr. J. Albert 
Jeffery—Opera Seasons Come to Sudden and Disastrous End—San Carlo Company to Be Heard Next Season 
—Harvard Glee Club Sails—Guy Maier Better—Boston Conservatory Notes 


Boston, Mass., June 11, 1921.—The nightly concerts at 
Symphony Hall have this season, as usual, been fully at- 
tended and the S. R. O. sign has been the feature of the 
week. On Monday, June 6, the entire house was taken by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. Tuesday, June 7, 
was operatic night, and the popular director, Agide Jacchia, 
presented, including the encores, selections from seventeen 
different operas. Wednesday, June 8, was Institute of 
Technology night, and although open to the public, there 
were no seats to be had at 11 a. m. On Thursday, June 9, 
a varied program included an arrangement for orchestra 
by Mr. Jacchia of the well known Hebrew melody, “Eili, 
Eili,” which was received with great applause. Friday, 
June 10, was the annual Boston University night; the entire 
house was reserved. On Saturday, June 11, there was a 
miscellaneous program. 

Epwin H. Lemare For PortLanp. 

The people of Portland, Me., especially the musical 
population, were greatly pleased and surprised when it was 
announced Thursday morning of this week that Edwin H. 
Lemare, regarded as one of the greatest organists in the 
world, had been secured as municipal organist for Portland. 
Mr. Lemare succeeds Dr. Irvin J. Morgan, who has been 
the incumbent for the past two years and whose contract 
expires October 1. Much of the credit is being accorded 
to Henry F. Merrill, chairman of the music committee, and 
his associates, Mrs. Adam P. Leighton, Jr., and John T. 
Fagan. Mr. Lemare has not been happy in his relations 
with the San Francisco politicians, where for the past four 
years he has been city organist in charge of the Panama- 
Pacific organ. 

REUNION OF FoRMER AND Present Purpits or Dr. J. 

ALBERT JEFFERY. 

A reception was given by former and present pupils of 
Dr. J. Albert Jeffery, of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, at the home of Mr. and Mrs.. 
Charles A. White, 384 Boylston street, Boston, on Thurs- 
day evening, June 2. During the reception a large volume 
of autographs and sentiments from men and women who 
have studied with Dr. Jefferey, many of whom occupy 
important positions today, was turned over to him. Fur- 
ther to express his pupils’ appreciation a purse of upwards 
of $500 was tendered. 

In replying to the informal addresses of those presenting 
these gifts, Dr. Jeffery reviewed his musical career, begin- 
ning with his boyhood at Plymouth, England, and contin- 
uing with his five years of study in Leipsic and Paris, his 
concert tours of France and Great Britain, from which he 
received most favorable press notices, his coming to Amer- 
ica, where he taught as head of the music department of 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, and served as organist and 
choirmaster of All Saints’ Cathedral under the late Bishop 
William Crosswell Doane. For many years past he has 
been a member of the faculty of the Conservatory in 
Boston. 

During the evening Dr. Jeffery also played a number of 
his own compositions, including his famous hymn, “Ancient 
of Days,” written for the Albany bicentennial. 

The evening was so successful that it is purposed te 
have such a reunion in June each year, and it is requested 
that any former pupil of Dr. Jeffery’s who was not reached 
for this occasion will send his name and address to Stuart 
Mason, New England Conservatory of Music, in order that 
he may be invited to attend the next reunion. The commit 
tee in charge consisted of Charles Adams White, Fred 
erick P. Denison, Mrs. Richard Hamlin Jones, Floyd B. 
Dean and Stuart Mason. 

Opera SEASON CLOSED. 

The Fleck English Opera Company, which had heen giv- 
ing “Ruddigore” at the Copley Theater, abruptly closed its 
performances on Saturday, June 4. Although it had ad- 
vertised seats on sale for four weeks in advance, the meager 
attendance discouraged the managers, and as there seemed 
no prospect of improvement, the enterprise was abandoned. 

Soon after the closing of the Copley Theater the run at 
the Globe Theater also closed, after announcing “Carmen” 
for this week and opening the doors Monday evening. The 
management announced that owing to the illness of Harold 
Lindau, tenor, performances would be indefinitely post- 
poned, and the money which had been received was returned 
to the ticket holders. Frank Meagher, manager of the the- 
ater, said that the Fleck brothers had gone to New York 
to find additional singers and that the performances would 
be resumed Tuesday, but this promise has not been carried 
out and the’ singers, who were left without funds, have 
scattered. The writer knows of one case where the singer 
was given a check for his services, but the check was re- 
turned protested. 

Harvarp GLEE CLus SAILs. 

The Harvard Glee Club, consisting of fifty-six members, 
is scheduled to sail today (June 11) from New York on 
its trip to France. Dr. Archibald T. Davison, director, and 
Prof. E. C. Moore, of the faculty, are with the party leav- 
ing today. Five other members will sail on June 25. The 
members of the club are all native born Americans, and it 
is believed that a musical organization comprising members 
one hundred per cent. native born has never visited Europe 
before. 


San Car_o Opera Company To Be Hearp Next NoveMBer. 


Fortune Gallo promises a two weeks’ season of grand 
opera for the Boston public next November. A committee 
of representative men and women in Boston, who believe 
that operatic performances of a superior type are desirable 
in the life of the city, will sponsor this enterprise. This 
committee consists of the following well known people: 
George P. Baker, William P. Blake, George W. Chadwick, 
Mrs. Ralph B. Flanders, George R. Fearing, Jr., Mrs. Allen 
Forbes, Henry S. Grew, Courtenay Guild, Wallace Good- 
rich, Edward Burlingame Hill, Robert Jordan, Judge Frank 
Leveroni, Henry L. Mason, Joseph H. O'Neil, Mayor An- 
drew J. Peters, Helen Ranney, Mrs. Vincent P. Roberts, 
Gertrude Savage Sands, Alexander Steinert and Robert 


Winsor, Jr. Sixteen performances will be given and the 
cast will include Anna Fitziu, Tamaki Miura, Riccardo 
Stracciari, Marie Rappold, Alice Gentle, Marcella Craft 
and Alice Nielsen. 

Mr. Gallo assumes the entire financial responsibility of 
the enterprise and plans to give Boston a season of opera 
each autumn, the seasons to be lengthened if Boston’s inter 
est in the organization warrants. 

Guy Mater Better. 

It was reported from the City Hospital this morning that 
Guy Maier, the well known pianist, is very comfortable and 
his name has been removed from the danger list. He is 
still at the hospital, however, and it is not known just when 
he will be sufficiently recovered to be discharged. That this 
much desired event shall arrive quickly is the hope and 
belief of his many friends. 

Boston Conservatory Notes. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music will finish its first 
regular school year on Saturday, June 18. During the last 
week examinations of the regular students in all depart 
ments will be held. 

Agide Jacchia, the director, feels highly gratified by the 
progress the conservatory has made during the past year. 
Approximately three hundred students have been enrolled, 
representing nearly every State in the Union as well as 
eighteen foreign countries. The conservatory has already 
established a distinct reputation for its highly specialized 
instruction and the keen personal interest taken in each 
student’s development. 

The summer session of twelve weeks will follow directly, 
beginning June 20 with a complete faculty for all depart- 
ments. The pianoforte department is fortunate in having all 
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its instructors available for summer lessons, under the able 
direction of Hans Ebell. Of the vocal department, Mme. 
Ferrabini-Jacchia is spending her vacation at her villa in 
Italy, but Alfred R. Frank, the head of the department, 
will be assisted by all the other vocal instructors. The 
violin department will be in charge of Ary Dulfer; the cello 
under Enrico Fabrizie, and the other departments under 
their regular instructors. A. R. F. 


Werrenrath Again Scores in London 


“Such a wonderful voice, such mastery of the art of 
using it, such taste and intelligence,” said one of the most 
distinguished of the London papers last season when 
Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, made his debut on Eng 
lish soil. This season Mr. Werrenrath was one of the very 
few requested to return and to once again delight English 
concert goers to the point of “preening their feathers from 
sheer joy of the rare beauty of his singing,” as the London 
Daily Telegram stated the day after the first recital. 

A cable has just been received from London announcing 
the result of the first of the American baritone’s two re 
citals (the next to be June 18) in this, his second success 
ful annual London group of recitals at Wigmore Hall, and 
through it one learns that not only was the audience bigger 
and more enthusiastic than last season, but the press, which 
seemed to have reached the height of hyperbolical praise 
a year ago, actually paid higher tribute to the diction and 
artistic interpretation of Werrenrath. 

For next season, 1921-22, Mr. Werrenrath’s managers at 
the Wolfsohn Bureau, report extremely heavy bookings, 
and from every indication the season will be one of the 
most important, as well as one of the most interesting, in 
the baritone’s career. One of the tours arranged will take 
him to the Pacific Coast States during January, February 
and March. This will be the first opportunity Mr. Werren- 
rath has had to return to the Pacific Coast, where he recent 
ly had gratifying successes. His coming season will again 
include many festival engagements, in addition to the re- 
citals which have come to be annual events across the 
country. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA EXEMPT 
FROM INHERITANCE TAX, COURT RULES 


Court Declares M. Cora Dow Gift of Half a Million Was in the Nature of a Charity for the Support and Betterment 


of the Organization—Fifth 

Other Items 
May 23, 1921.—In an opinion set forth 
Judge Thomas H. Darby of the Common 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has been 
payment of av inheritance tax on the 
under the will of the late M. Cora 
Court holds that the 


Cincimmati, Ohio 
ome days ago by 
Pleas Court, the 

empted from the 
$500,000 it received 
umounts to $25,000. The 
orchestra is a body of trained musicians with a director 
of great efficiency, and that it is not conducted for profit, 
from the fact that it has never made a profit and never 
can. There has been a deficit and this has been made up 
and paid by subscriptions to cover the amount needed by 
ther persons who are music lovers, residents of Cincinnati, 
who are eager to maintain the orchestra as the center of its 
musical life Miss Vow left the sum to the orchestra for 
the perpetuation, support and betterment of the orchestra 
controlled by said Orchestra Association, and this is ample 
that it was in the nature of a charity 


Firtn Concert in Cottece or Musi 

A program of merit and one that gave much pleasure to 
the audience was that presented at the fifth concert in the 
subscription series of the College of Music, May 20, in the 
Odeon, The more than ordinary ability of ‘the participants, 
which included Emil Heermann, Walter Heermann and 
Romeo Gorno, all members of the College of Music faculty, 
was amply displayed on this occasion 

The first number on the program was the 
for piano, violin and cello, by Beethoven 
best work done by the trio was noted in the 
“Trio Elegiaque” of Rachmaninoff, wherein the 
gave a splendid account of themselves. Emil 
played in admirable manner the E flat sonata for 
Richard Strauss. The accompaniment of Romeo 
was delightful 


Dow, which ; 


evidence 
SUBSCRIPTICN SERIES 


trio in B flat 
Some of the 
andante from 
performers 
Heermann 
violin by 
Gorno 


s Crus CHorat CONCERT 


final concert of the 


Fina WomAN’ 
lhe Woman's Club Choral gave its 
recently under the auspices of the Cincinnati 
Club [here was a chorus of thirty-five voices, 
under the direction of Louis Ehrgott, which appeared with 
credit to the director and themselves, the selections being 
very attractive The program included MacDowell’s set- 
ting of the “Pilgrim's Hymn” and the cantata, “The Rose 
of Avontown,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. There was a 
group of lour-part songs, and some solo work 

Conservatory or Music’s LArct 

As rapidly as the students finish their year’s work and 
leave the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, others arrive 
for their summer courses, On account of the large number 
arriving this year, it has been found necessary to retain 
the greater part of the teaching staff during the summer 
months There are also to be concerts and lectures by 
artist members of the faculty 

Conservatory or Music Notes. 

Blanche Myers, a pupil of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
heard in a piano recital May 16, in a program dif 
fering somewhat from the usual, Her first number, an 
organ prelude and fugue by D’Albert, a Beethoven sonata, 
op. 111, selections from the lesser played numbers of Brahms 
and Chopin, gave Miss Myers an opportunity to evidence 
her capabilities as an interpreter at her chosen instrument. 

Miléfed Myers essayed the double role of singer and 
piahist in her recital May 17, emerging from the ordeal 
with signal honor and distinction, not only to herself but 
also to Marcian Thalberg, under whom she studies piano, 
and Dan Beddoe, her tutor in voice. 

Pupils from the class of Dan Beddoe were heard in a 
recital May 18. The program was varied to suit the par- 
ticular vocal capacity of the students and ranged from 
d®atorio, classic and modern songs to the ably presented 
song cycle of Liza Lehmann, “In a Persian Garden.” Those 
heard were Laurence Wilson, Guy Bratton, Norma Hetsch, 
Alta Harrison, Howard Fuldner, John J. Niles, Mary 
Louise Brown, Leota Coburn, Luther Richman, Pearl 
Besuner, Lula Mastin, Agnes Trainor, Margaret Spaulding, 
Emma Burkhardt, Clifford Cunard and Vernon Jacobson. 

Jean Frances Small, a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
made a marked impression at her piano recital May 20. 
Her playing is mature, free and extremely musical. Techni- 
cal difficulties do not daunt and she plays with color and 


season 


Woman's 


SUMMER CLASSES. 


Was 


Concert in College 


of Music Series—Conservatory Notes and 
Interest 


dash that surprise one. Her interpretations are clothed with 
an individual authority. 

Emma Selmeier, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, and Frances 
Lee Cole, a pupil of Helen May Curtis, gave a joint recital 
May 21. Miss Selmeier exhibited a well trained voice of 
lovely quality which she uses with fine artistic discretion. 
Mrs. Cole is a reader with a beautiful voice, flexible and 
free, and possesses excellent diction 

Notes. 

Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” was presented by the East High 
Opera Club, in the East Side High School Auditorium, 
May 20 and 21. The club is made up of fifty-nine men 
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“It (the voice) has the great charm 
of being always perfectly in tune.” 
—New York Evening Post. 
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Te 
and women. The production was in many respects a very 
delightful affair. 

Theodore L. Rhomberg, an advanced pupil of J. Alfred 
Schehl, appeared in a piano recital some evenings ago at 
Memorial Hall. 

The pupils of Irene Carter gave a recital May 21, at the 
College of Music, the program serving to show that there 
is some clever talent among them. 

A delightful recital was given May 19, im the Odeon by 
the pupils of B. W. Foley, of the College of Music faculty. 
The songs were rendered with style and ability, ample 
proof of the quality and training they have received. 

The Matinee Musical Club met at the home of Mrs. C, C 
Aler some days ago where a delightful program was ren- 
dered by the members, including both piano and _ violin 
numbers. 

The Hyde Park Music Club gave a concert at the Hyde 
Park Library Auditorium recently. A diversified program 
was rendered. 

William Meldrum, a graduate of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, where he studied under Frederic Shailer 
Evans, has been engaged to head the piano department of 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 

The Hartwell Woman’s Club gave a concert May 17, 
under the direction of Mrs. A. B. Klonne. W. W. 


Pescia Method Endorsed 


After hearing a pupils’ recital of Astolfo Pescia, Walter 
Pulitzer wrote the following to Mr. Pescia: “I want to 
thank you for the most enjoyable evening I spent with you 
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and your talented pupils last Sunday. I don’t know when 
I have listened to so many fresh, well trained voices molded 
by one hand—voices that all give promise of excellent 
accomplishment in the future. Your method, which seems 
to bring out the best possible vocal qualities, is scarcely 
short of perfection, and New Yorkers should congratulate 
themselves on the fact that you have located permanently 
in their midst to demonstrate what can be done with this 
difficult art of voice culture and especially song interpreta- 
tion. I, for one, will always recommend you as an ideal 
singing master, and, judging from the remarkable success 
with which you have already met, I cannot make any mis- 
take in so doing. Your work speaks for itself.” 
Mana-Zucca, who was also present, wrote: “Want to 
tell you how much I enjoyed your musicale last Sunday, 
especially your pupils’ singing. They all showed such 
splendid training, and I shall be one to hear them again.” 


May Mukle Organizes Quartet in England 


May Mukle writes from her native England of many 
interesting things that have happened since she sailed from 
America in the early spring after a successful concert sea- 
son which took her to the Pacific Coast, playing numerous 
dates en route, “It was about time for me to come home,” 
writes the cellist. “I have been away so much on concert 
tours that people here seem to think that | don’t want to 
be in England if I am away so long.” In continuing, Miss 
Mukle reports on the general unsettled state of things in 
England and the possibilities of general strikes causing the 
postponement of many concert engagements in the prov- 
inces; but at the same time speaks of the present clearing 
outlook of conditions in an optimistical vein. 

May Mukle has been devoting much time to playing 
chamber music, which has always been more popular in 
England than elsewhere, but her special interest and en- 
thusiasm is centered on a quartet which she has just or- 
ganized, the members of which are Adila d’Aranyi (Mrs. 
Alexander Fichiri), who is Joachim’s niece and the pos 
sessor of his wonderful Stradivarius violin; Fanny Wads 
worth (second violin), who is the wife of Edward Wads- 
worth, the vorticist artist, and Rebecca Clarke (viola), who 
is well known in America. Mrs. Fachiri is a Hungarian 
by birth, but has long adopted England as her home. 
Fanny Wadsworth, according to Miss Mukle, is that rare 
thing among musicians—an ideal second violinist. “It is 
so much easier to play first,” Miss Mukle writes decidedly. 

The name the organization has taken is “The Classical 
Quartet,” partly because the members at different times 
have been associated with the Classical Concert Society 
in London. A series of five concerts is being given in 
London this month, 

May Mukle’s present plans include her being in Pittsfield, 
Mass., as last summer, probably from the end of July. 
In January she will be on the Pacific Coast, where she will 
play many return engagements on account of her artistic 
success there last season. In February she leaves for Hono- 
lulu, where she is popular and has a host of admirers. 


A New Composition by Gustav Strube 


Gustav Strube, conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, has completed a composition for the Johns Hop- 
kins Orchestra, It is entitled “An Academic Epilogue” 
and is dedicated to the Johns Hopkins University. It will 
be played for the first time at the university commencement 
exercises on June 21 in the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, by 
the Johns Hopkins Orchestra of ninety musicians, and the 
composer has been invited to conduct it. The new work is 
in Mr. Strube’s best vein and takes the form of a short 
orchestral fantasie. The epilogue is scored for full orche stra, 
including harp, and has a part for grand organ ad libitum. 
Mr. Strube is one of the best known musicians and com- 
posers in the country, having been assistant conductor of 
the Boston Symphony for nearly twenty years, and is now 
professor of theory in the Peabody Conservatory, Balti 
more, 


Benjamin and Weston in Joint Recital 


Following the Kreisler concert in March, a joint recital 
on April 30 by Edith Benjamin, soprano, and Carol Wes- 
ton, violinist, closed the series of concerts given this season 
by the Iris Club of Lancaster, Pa. Miss Benjamin and 
Miss Weston have attracted considerable attention as as- 
sisting artists at several concerts given by Percy Grainger. 


Reviere to Tour New England States 
Berta Reviere will open the season 1921-22 with a three 
weeks’ recital tour through the New England States. The 
tour will open the end of October in Connecticut. 
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Some Press Notices: 


MUSICAL COURIER 
October 21, 1920 


Georgette LaMotte, practically unknown yesterday, is today a subject of much 
conversation in the musical life of Chicago, and her phenomenal success will travel 
throughout the land of her birth as quickly as was her rise in the pianistic world. 

Miss LaMotte is not a prodigy, but a fine pianist—one worth listening to and whose 
career should be brilliant. Miss LaMotte does not merely play notes, but she interprets 
music as a full-fledged artist, one who does not rely solely on fingers and technic but 
above all has a mentality that projects on the piano the thoughts of the musician. To 
rhapsodize over this young girl is pleasurable. She is a tonic, a source of relaxation, 
this American girl, in whom flows a mixture of French and Indian blood. Her success 
at the hands of the audience was as spontaneous as deserved, and for once the critics 
on the dailies praised an artist.—Réne DeVries. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
December 16, 1920 


Such a large number of eminent artists seldom appear on one program as the list 
which joined services for the testimonial concert given at Orchestra Hall December 3rd 
for Andreas Dippel. 

A distinct honor was paid little Georgette LaMotte, the thirteen-year-old pianist, 
to have been placed among this eminent array of arists. Miss LaMotte, it will be re- 
membered captured Chicagoans on her first appearance here recently when she was 
heard in joint recital with Louis Graveure. She carried off a big share of Friday even- 
ing’s success also. 

. . 
MUSICAL LEADER 
October 21, 1920 


She has personality, original ideas in interpretations, fleetest of fingers, amazing 
technic, and a warmth of tone which make her one of the most interesting people heard 
during the present season. In the midst of a galaxy of stars she shone forth with the 
result of the ‘tno encore’’ rule being broken. 

’ ’ ’ ” ~ 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
October 15, 1920 


She was the artistic revelation of the evening.--Ruth Miller. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
October 15, 1920 
Her fingers were as swift and certain in her clear and wonderfully even scale pas- 
Sages as the strong breathless sweep of a swallow in flight.—Ruth Miller. 
CHICAGO EVENING POST 
October 14, 1920 
“Excellent instruction,’’ but there is also a vital element, that is Miss LaMotte 
Karleton Hackett, 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
October 14, 1920 


Prodigies in the musical world need not necessarily come from Europe. A remarkable 
finger technic. It is clear and rapid, her wrists are extraordinarily supple and her 
octaves are astonishingly firm and elastic.—Maurice Rosenfeld. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
October 14, 1920 


Miss Georgette LaMotte, a 13-year-old pianist, from Oklahoma, has put her native 
town of Pawhuska on the Musical Map. The child is a little genius, with a precocious 
and fascinating personality and a command of the instrument worthy of the more 
routined virtuoso..-Herman DeVries. 


CHICAGO HERALD 
October 14, 1920 


A pleasant interpolation was the sophisticated playing of Georgette LaMotte, who 
hails from Oklahoma in spite of her name. She played with poise, assurance and ease, 
in spite of her but thirteen summers.—Henriette Weber. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST 
October 14, 1920 
Her playing was delightfully clear, her technic accurate, the tone rich in quality, 
and is in entire command of her powers. The audience was much pleased with her 
playing.—Karleton Hackett. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL 
October 14, 1920 


A highly attractive youngster, with her swift walk and her bobbing bow, her point 
of view would seem to be that all music is great fun, whether by Phillip, Emanuel, 
Bach or Mozart.—Edward C. Moore. 


MUSICAL NEWS 
October 22, 1920 


She is a serious appearing little girl, who came upon the stage in an unaffected 
business-like manner and played her program with splendid repose and dignity. She 
sits at the piano in a very beautiful way; she seems absolutely absorbed in her work 
and her equipment of technic, knowledge of pedaling and ability to manipulate tone is 
remarkable. Her memory is infallible, her readings perfect and her interpretation 
marked by much style as well as a very genuine amount of true musical feeling. Miss 
LaMotte was most cordially received by the audience and was compelled to play two 
encores before she was allowed to retire.—C. E. W. 


DAILY NEWS 
October 16, 1920 


Georgette played the other evening with the skill that comes by intelligent work. 


THE MUSICAL LEADER 
October 21, 1920 


She possesses not only impeccable technic, but a maturity of thought and tempera- 
ment which gave to her work all the savor of the seasoned professional. It would be 
interesting to hear her again.—E. F. T. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
October 15, 1920 


She seemed to dream her music, and, except for the vision of a girl sitting at the 
piano, one would have thought she were a seasoned pianist. Her fingers flew over the 
keys, not in the mechanical-taught way of a young girl’s, but as a means of expressing 
the soul of the music she were playing. The audience was greedy for extras, of which 
she was obliged to grant two. She was an unqualified success from the very first 
chord that she struck.—F. “ 
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Catholic Guild of Organists’ Dinner 


The first annual dinner of the Catholic Guild of Organ- 
ists was held at the Great Northern Hotel, Monday, June 
6, with about 100 members and guests present. It is a new 
organization with a fine purpose: to stimulate an interest 
in, and foster the growth of music in the Catholic Church. 
There were a number of excellent and interesting after- 
dinner speeches. Father Finn, president of the Catholic 
Guild of Organists, and director of the Paulist Choir, pre- 
sided as toastmaster, and his remarks were very significant. 
In speaking of modern music, he said that music has a 
divine obligation at present: to free itself from cubism 
and hypocrisy. He spoke, as did the others, of the high 
spiritual purpose of music and its relation to religion, and 
said that the custodians of music will be those who have 
a subconscious feeling of the divinity of music, and they 
must stimulate an interest in the growth of music generally. 
The chief value of music, he said, has been a psychological 
record of emotions and dispositions of the mind more than 
appeal, but the future will give to music more 
power, It will begin to be a potent pivot around which 
other arts will swing. 

George Gartlan, supervisor of music in the public schools 
of New York City, talked on “Progressivism Among Catho- 
lic Musicians.” Mr. Gartlan emphasized the need of a 
broad, general education. A musician should be something 
more than a musician, and to be of real value he must also 
be master of the subject. Present day musicians are real- 
izing and de monstrating this fact. He said that the natural 

vutlet of music is in the church, and the Catholic Church 
bees done much in upholding traditions, and preserving the 
best in music 

Miles Farrow, organist and master of choristers at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, told of his “Early Ex- 
periences as Organist in Cardinal Gibbons’ Cathedral.” 
He was but eighteen when he was first engage od at the 
Cathedral at Baltimore, and has served in many large 
churches since then. During the last three years he has 
introduced polyphonic music at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and the Palestrina and Bach masses have been 
sung there. 

Rev. Francis P. Powers, S. I., choirmaster of the Church 
of St. Ignatius Loyola, New York, had for his subject “The 
Dignity of Liturgical Solemnities.” He said that the cus- 
music must endeavor to form, not to flatter, 
and to set a standard of achievement that will 


a direct 


todians of 


public taste, 
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inspire people. He thought that adequate financial com- 
pensation might give greater opportunity. 

Helen A. Joye, organist of St. Joseph’s Church, New 
York, answered briefly and concisely the question, “Is 
Virtuosity Desirable in a Church Organist?” She ex- 
pressed her belief that an organist should have a very 
thorough and careful training, must know church music 
thoroughly, have the ability to make careful selections of 
modern music, and differentiate between concert and 
church playing. A certain degree of virtuosity when 
coupled with other requirements is desirable. 

very brilliant talk on “The Coordination of Ideals and 
Efforts Among Catholic Organists” was given by the Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor McMahon, rector of the Church of Our 
Loty of Lourdes, New York, and chaplain of the Catholic 
Guild of Organists. He talked of the proper relation of 
music to religion, saying it must serve as the handmaid 
to religion, and that church music should be a prayer, not 
merely an artistic performance. He emphasized the need 
of preserving liturgical music. 

Victor Baier, warden of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists; Herbert Fry, president of the National Association of 
Organists, and Dr. Edwin Ryan gave impromptu addresses. 


U. S. Kerr Arouses Enthusiasm in Elizabeth 


Elizabeth, N. J., June 10, 1921.—On Tuestey evening, 
May 24, an appreciative audience greeted U. Kerr, bass- 
baritone, assisted by Cecil Arden, contralto be the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, in a concert given under the aus- 
pices of the Philathea Club. Both artists were cordially 
received not alone by the public but by the press as well. 
The Elizabeth Daily Journal said in part: “Mr. Kerr, 
whose offering left little to be desired, was assisted by 
Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and William Reddick, pianist and accompanist, both of 
whom were enthusiastically received. It was difficult to 
decide which songs given by Mr. Kerr gave the most pleas- 
ure as he sang a wide variety of universal favorites. His 
voice, which is of splendid timbre, showed great depth of 
feeling and each word was enunciated with fine distinctive- 
ness.” 

The critic'of the Times selected one number in particu- 
lar—"Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
which he referred to as “one of the hits of the night” and 
said after Mr. Kerr’s rendition of it he was “loudly 
applauded.” 
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CHAMBER MUSIC ART SOCIETY 


Editor of Musical Courier: 
New York, June 10, 1921. 

Referring to an article concerning the connection 
between the Chamber Music Art Society and the 
New York Chamber Music Society which appeared 
recently in several of the musical papers, we feel 
that it is only fair to state certain facts. The last 
thing in the world which we wish to do is to cause 
any confusion whatever as to the present status and 
makeup of the Chamber Music Art Society. It is 
true that this society is made up of several artists 
who were members of the New York Chamber Music 
Society. On October 1, 1920, the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society opened its season, and ten weeks 
later the said society was unable to continue its 
monetary obligations toward its members. In order 
to try and save that society and give it a chance to 
live and pay its debts the artists agreed to remain 
together until April 5, 1921, on the cooperative plan 
at reduced pay on condition that the remaining con- 
tracts should be turned over to the artists and the 
net proceeds be shared alike, On April 5, 1921, the so- 
ciety not only was unable to redeem the contracts 
but also withheld the money for one of the concerts 
and requested the artists either to release their five 
year contracts or forfeit the balance of the money 
due them. The artists would have signed these 
releases without a money consideration, if every- 
thing that followed had accorded with the agree- 
ment entered into, but when it became evident that 
the artists would not receive any of the back money, 
approximately $2,500 for the concerts played and due 
them per agreement, unless they signed the releases, 
they refused because they resented the method adopt- 
ed. It cannot be said that we were lacking in 
codperation. The codperative plan of government 
was a new thrill for us and we took especial pride 
in performing our work at all times with the utmost 
zeal and sincerity. The lavish praise of the press on 
our recent Pacific Coast tour was sufficient evidence 
to us of the results that are attainable through a 
self-governing body of artists. 

In view of these facts the artists who remained 
under contract to the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, being free from their contracts with the said 
society, organized at the end of April as the Cham- 
ber Music Art Society, but in no announcement given 
out by us do we claim to succeed the New York 
Chamber Music Society. With a single exception, we 
are a reorganization of all the artists under contract 
who on April 5 constituted the New York Chamber 
Music Society, ‘end furthermore we also wish to say 
that Mr, Henrotte and Mr. Grisez, and no other in- 
dividual, were mainly responsible for the artistic 
excellence of the New York Chamber Music Society. 
We at all times hoped that Miss Beebe would win 
the endowment of money expected; however, since 
this did not materialize, we think the New York 
Chamber Music Society could have shown a more ap- 
preciative spirit for the splendid cooperation that 
was entered into by the artists in this society’s time 
of trouble, than trying to make it appear that the 
artists deliberately withdrew from Miss Beebe’s 
association for the purpose of reorganizing, espe- 
cially since we were willing to relinquish all our 
claims against the said society without a money con- 
sideration, and these claims of the artists aggregate 
a total in excess of $160,000. We have been fair at 
all times and stand ready to go before any tribunal, 
judge or jury, on these points at issue. We are 
going to conduct our society honestly, with the high- 
est artistic attainment uppermost in our purpose, and 
sincerely hope that in the future we shall not be 
obliged to ask the papers to give space to subject 
matter such as this. 

(Signed) CHAMBER MUSIC ART SOCIETY, 
Emit Mix. 
GEORGES GRISEZ. 

RENE CorNeE. 

Uco SAvoLini. 
Joser FRANZL, 











Cooper Records for Ampico 


Word comes from Charles Cooper's managers, the Uni- 
versal Concert Bureau, that he has signed a contract to 
record exclusively for the Ampico. Two of his records 
have appeared in the May and June catalogs, and it is said 
that there is a lively demand for them. 
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Leman Presents Addison and Boccelli 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 6, 1921—J. W. F. Leman 
arranged a program of particularly high standing for the 
orchestral concert on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City on the 
evening of June 5. If Mr. Leman continues to present such 
soloists as he did on this occasion—Mabelle Addison, con- 
tralto, and Luigi Boccelli, baritone—and orchestral pro- 
grams of a like nature, music lovers visiting Atlantic City 
this summer have some fine tonal treats in store for them. 

Beethoven's “Prometheus” overture, Henry Hadley’s im- 
pressive third symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Nut Cracker 
Suite,” and Massenet’s brilliant “Scenes Napolitanes” made 
up the orchestral portion of the program, and Mr. Leman’s 
readings of these various works proved beyond a doubt 
that both he and his orchestra are vital factors in the 
world of music. 

Mabelle Addison, as is well known, is an artist who has 
achieved much success in concert, festival and oratorio. 
She chose for her number on this occasion an operatic aria 
—“Ah! Mon Fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “La Prophete”’—to 
which she was compelled to add two encores. She also was 
heard in a duet with Mr. Boccelli and had to repeat it. 
Miss Addison is a singer of rare ability and always presents 
her selections in a convincing manner. Hers is a contralto 
voice rich in quality, and needless to say she won the 
hearts of the large audience. 

Mr. Boccelli’s artistic singing of “Di Provenza il Mar” 
was enjoyed immensely. He is a pupil of David Bispham, 
and his work at this concert was a credit to his famous 
teacher as well as to himself. Mr. Boccelli sings with style 
and a deep understanding of the music and gives one the 
impression that he is inspired. 

To maintain a standard it would be well for Mr. Leman 
to again present the same artists as well as programs of a 
similar class. X. 


Frances Alda Settles Suit 
The following article appeared in the New York Times 
of June 8 

“When the suit of Frances Alda, opera singer and wife 
of Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, against the former Stock Exchange firm of Van 
Antwerp, Bishop & Fish to recover $133,975, came up for 
trial before Supreme Court Justice Newburger yesterday, 
her attorney, John J. Curtin, told the court it had been set- 
tled. The action was marked discontinued. 

“Mme, Alda sued for losses on stock transactions, alleg- 
ing that William C. Van Antwerp, former head of the 
firm and member of the board of governors of the Stock 
Exchange, told her he would act as her broker in purchases 
of International stock, in which she was dealing on the 
advice of her friend, the late Capt. Joseph R. De Lamar, 
vice-president of the corporation. She said she told Mr. 
Van Antwerp where he could buy a block of 150,000 shares 
before the price began to rise, but he failed to obey her 
instructions. The attorneys declined to discuss the bases 
of settlement of the action.” 

The Musica Courter, however, has learned from an 
authoritative source that the sum collected by Mme. Alda 
in settlement of the case amounted to six figures. 


Maryon Martin Directs “Ruddigore” 


The Community Choral Club of Lynchburg, Va., directed 
by Maryon Martin, vocalist and instructor, so well known 
in New York and environs, gave the Sullivan opera 
“Ruddigore” with great success on May 20 and 21, So 
great was the success that this enterprising lady, founder 
and director, will hereafter have the backing of the Lynch- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. This is a great thing to 
accomplish, for there are mighty few civic organizations 
backing musical affairs nowadays. At the performances 
named the following took part as principals: Coy Miller, 
William T. MacLeod, Nathan Morgan, L. G. Mauer, 
Hester Busey, Mary Ward, Evelyn Stone, Mrs. Erle 
Rucker, Eleanor Gregory, Fred. M. Davis, William M. 
Black and Bentley Ford. 

Of course the leading singers were her own pupils, which 
speaks volumes for the affair, for she has the best voices 
of that vicinity in charge. Already she plans to give a 
grand concert, an oratorio and an opera next season, these 
being practically assured. 


Charles Cooper to “Teach This Summer 


Charles Cooper, the pianist, has passed through an active 
season, playing many concerts, among which were those at 
Columbia University and in the Globe series, when Mary 
Garden sang and addressed the audience. In reviewing 
the latter concert the following day the New York Globe 
said: “When Charles Cooper plays the piano his own joy 
in his music is written so clearly upon his manner and 
countenance that it is translated equally to all who hear 
him and feel the exaltation of his astounding personality. 
He positively makes the notes dance and sing and roar— 
well, anything that any speaker can do.” 

Mr. Cooper has arranged to open his studios in New 

York City this summer for a special course to teachers and 
students ‘desiring to take advantage of his ideas on touch, 
rhythm and expression. To those students struggling for 
light, this is an unusual opportunity to get hold of the fun- 
damental principles of music and the art of piano playing. 








Martinelli’s Fall Concert Tour 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, has cabled his safe arrival in 
Buenos Aires, after a perilous trip on muleback across the 
Andes Mountains, during which trip he suffered much. from 
exposure and cold. Mr. Martinelli returns late in Sep- 
tember to fill a concert tour in the following cities: Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Montclair and Paterson, N. J.; Roanoke and Newport 
News, Va., and Portland, Me. 


Schnabel Engaged by Detroit Symphony 


Contracts were signed in the offices of S. Hurok’s Mu- 
sical Bureau this week for Artur Schnabel’s appearance 
at two concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra next 
season. The Viennese pianist is to make his debut tour in 
America next year. This is the first of a number of 
orchestral engagements now pending to which dates have 
been specifically set. He will play in Detroit on Febru- 
ary 9 and 10 
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NEW YORK FESTIVAL, April 2, 1921. 


(Verdi Requiem) 


“Skillful phrasing and treatment of nuance, and an admirable breadth and authority marked the singing 


of Fred Patton.’”—NSanborn, N. Y. Globe. 


HALIFAX FESTIVAL, April 12, 1921. (Messiah and recital) 


“Whether in oratorio or on the concert stage, Fred Patton is now comparable with David Bispham when 
the latter was the supreme oratorio and concert artist of his day.’"——Hcho. 


FITCHBURG (MASS.) FESTIVAL, April 22, 1921. (Damnation of Faust) 


“Fred Patton sang with an abandon that was infectious.”— Fitchburg Republican. 


GREENSBORO (N. C.) FESTIVAL, May 14, 1921. (Philadelphia Orchestra) 


“Fred Patton sang the ‘Prologue’ and made such a smashing hit that he was recalled to sing three 
encores.” —News. 


GLENS FALLS (N. Y.) FESTIVAL, April 5, 1921. (Verdi Requiem) 


“Fred Patton has a voice of unusual depth and sonority, admirably adapted to the demands of the 
work, and he interpreted his part with judgment and authority.”—Post-Star. 


NEW GLASGOW (N. S.) FESTIVAL, April 14, 1921. 


“Fred Patton is a wonderful singer.”—Chronicle. 


CHICAGO APOLLO CLUB, December 26, 1920. (Messiah) 


“With a voice rotund, vigorous, and under excellent control, with singing of swinging vitality, rich 
ness and variety, Fred Patton was easily a star among the soloists.”—Moore, Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA CHORAL SOCIETY, February 28, 1921. (King Olaf) 


“The chorus had the competent assistance of an exceptionally sound bass in the person of red Patton.” 
—Inquirer. 


DETROIT CHORAL SOCIETY, October 28, 1920. 

“Fred Patton proved himself vocally adequate for Matzenauer and Althouse. 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND PAGEANT CHORUS, Nov. 39, 
1920. (The Bells) 


“Fred Patton, the baritone, was easily the star singer of the night, having an assurance that denoted a 
full understanding of the purpose of the composer, and a ring throughout the entire range of his voice 
that well accorded with the orchestra.”—NStar. 


BOSTON HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, March 27, 1921. (Hora Novissima) 
“Fred aly 4° with a sonorous, manly voice and a musicianly style, made the most of his solo pas 
sages.” —Post. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) ORATORIO SOCIETY, January 11, 1921. (Messiah) 
“Fred .Patton, who is of exceptionally good vocal caliber, in tone quality, interpretation and dramatic 
delivery, made a most satisfying impression upon the large audience, responding splendidly to the 
demands of the score."’—Star. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) ORATORIO SOCIETY, 


“Fred Patton thrilled his listeners.”—Gazette. 


READING (PA.) CHORAL SOCIETY, January 25, 1921. (Redemption) 
“Fred Patton bids fair to bring to modern ears a replica of the glories of Foli, Whitney and Formes.” 
Heaton, Herald-Telegram. 


HARTFORD (CONN.) FESTIVAL CHORUS, May 4, 1921. (Tale of Old Japan) 
“Fred Patton has developed a lot since his first concert appearance which took place here a little 
over two years ago, and showed his fine voice admirably.”—Courant. 


PATERSON (N. J.) CHORAL SOCIETY, December 2, 1920. 


“It was a treat to hear the rare, resonant and rich baritone voice of Fred Patton.” 


LOWELL CHORAL SOCIETY, May 10, 1921. (Recital) 
“It takes artistry to deliver songs as Fred Patton does.’’—Courier Citizen. 
N. Y. ORATORIO SOCIETY, (Elizabeth, N. J. May 3, 1921. 
Requiem) 
“Fred Patton gave complete satisfaction.” 


MUNDELL CLUB OF BROOKLYN, December 7, 1920. 


“Fred Patton electrified his audience.” —Fagle. 


POTTSVILLE (PA.) CHORAL SOCIETY, May 6, 1921. (Recital) 
“One wonders if he has been taught by Caruso, due to his wonderful interpretations and othe 
ties that are to be noted.”’—Republican. 


NEW BRITAIN (CONN.) CHORAL 


(Elijah and recital) 


(Samson and Delilah) 
"WN ews. 


December 28, 1920. (Messiah) 


(Redemption) 


Guardian, 
Branch), (Verdi 


Journal, 
(Recital) 
r similari 


(Creation) 


SOCIETY, May 18, 1921. 


“Fred > ig is the best bass soloist who has appeared before a New Britain audience for many a day.” 


-Record 


NASHUA (N. H.) ORATORIO SOCIETY, 


“Fred Patton’s voice was displayed glorious in power and quality, 
tion, technical production and wonderful interp etation Telegram 


NEW BRUNSWICK (N. J.) RECITAL, February 18, 1921. 
“Fred Patton has a rich, full and expressive voice, 
of selections.”——News. 


NORWICH (CONN. ) MUSIC ASSOCIATION, January 3, 1921. 


“Fred Patton is comparable to David Bispham or Myron Whitney of older fame.” 


NEWBURYPORT (MASS.) MUSIC CLUB, January 4, 1921. (Recital) 


“I am compelled to say that I never expect to hear the Prologue sung better.””—News. 


THE FRED PATTON MANAGEMENT 


(Golden Legend) 


concep 


January 28, 1921. 


and governed by dramati: 


(Recital) 
Bulletin. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MUNICH’S SEASON COMES TO 
END WITH TWO OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


Flood of Music Ebbing Away 
Munich, May 11, 1921.—The torrent of musical events, 
ich has passed over our good city this last season, is 
lly ebbing down to a low tide of gentle and tranquil 
he Musikalische Akademie, Konzertverein, Bach- 
d all the other larger concert societies have had 
last night”; solo recitals are getting fewer, and of 
only artists of acknowledged super- 
compete with any show of success with 
of our lovely Bavarian spring even- 
reputation as Karl Aagard Oéestvig, 
gave his last song recital before 
nearly 2,000; the great baritone, Emil 
in, who ranks at the present as one of 
t coloratura singers; the pianist Elly Ney, 
the celebrated Spanish violinist with an 
) northern temperament 


cer quality mice 
may dare to 
attractions 


the luring 
artist ol 
Norwegian tenor, who 
lence ot 
Maria lvog 
yreat 


oan Manén 


Due Orera Draws 


owever, seems to be wholly exempt from the 
advanced season and 
for it is crowded to the doors night 
ven operas of purely classical descent and 
is “Orpheus and Eurydice,” which in former 
fully compete with works of roman 
veristic nature, draw about the same large audi 
ences as “Tristan and Isolde,” “Tiefland” or “Madame But- 
terfly.” But the st wonder of all is that even works 
of contemporary composers and strongly marked modern 
tendencies, as for instance Franz Schrecker’s “Die Ge 
and Walter Braunfels’ “Die Vogel” have found 
in the eyes of opera goers 
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zeichneten’ 
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fortune will, I 


‘THe Crow 


fear, not fall 
act comic opera called “Die 
Walter Courvoisier, which 
performance a few days ago. The 


Phi kind fate and goood 
to the lot of a brand new one 
Krachen (“The Crows’), by 
had it ery first 
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Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


-A New Morini Competitor—New Concert Hall Opened in Former Royal Palace 


libretto to this work was written by Alois Wohlmuth, a 
former actor-member of the National Theater; its pleas- 
ing contents are taken from the fifth chapter of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s autobiography (translated into German by 
Goethe); it is very humorous, has a witty dialogue, but 
affords but little opportunity for musical, and especially 
for lyrical, exploitation. Yet it is, what one may call a 
“good book,” although not a musical one. At least the 
subtle symphonic style employed by Courvoisier in the com- 
position of this book, whose chief good points are vested 


EDITH LORAND, 


A young Hungarian violinist of unusual talent and ability. 


in a comical dialogue which must be heard and understood, 
could not meet the requirements of the case. And still, 
taken by itself, it is good, it is even excellent music. 
Too Mucu Sounp. 
the way is oh ssor of composi- 
Munich and the son-in- 
is an excellent musi- 


Courvoisier, who by 
tion at the Academy of Music in 
law of the famous Ludwig Thuille, 
cian, and well versed in his art. He 
sentative of what is called the “Music School,” whose chief 
prophet is Richard Strauss; but whereas Strauss has long 
ago, for instance in his ‘ ‘Ariadne,’ ” come to recognize the 
recitative as inseparable from the true comic opera style, 
Courvoisier sadly neglected this stratagem with the result 
that all the humorous points of Wohlmuth’s libretto were 
drowned in an abyss of voluble music and sound. 

A Grimm Opera. 


Together with ae comic opera, 
“Der Zaubergeiger” (“The Magic 


a one act pantomime, 
Fiddler”), by a young 














come a lyric poet in tones.” 


Pennsylvania Building 





LEO ORNSTEIN 


“One of the big men of the pianoforte.” 


‘The Ornstein of today is a different and much greater Ornstein 
than the artist of former years. 
the wonderful dramatic power are still in evidence, with the 
addition ofa lyricism as exquisite as it is rare 


Available for the Season 1921-22 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 


Knabe Piano Exclusively 


—Chicago American. 


The exuberance and fire and 


Ornstein has be- 


Philadelphia 











is a typical repre-' 
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and hitherto unknown composer named Hans Grimm, was 
also given for the first time. It is based on a fairy tale 
taken from the famous compilation by the brothers Grimm, 
to whom the composer, however, is not related in any 
way. The story is very simple and yet it is imbued with 
dramatic force. 

A strolling young fiddler meets a lovely princess, age is 
at first enchanted by his playing and soon after by his 
ardent and passionate wooing. The court-fool, however, 
who is himself madly in love with the princess, is listener 
to the innocent cooing of the two; so the fiddler is appre- 
hended and, in spite of the maiden’s pleading, doomed to 
the gallows by the enraged king. The fiddler’s last request 
—to play once more—is grante od; a motley court assemblage 
listens enraptured to the magic sounds, but gradually the 
rhythm changes and king, courtiers, soldiers, hangmen and 
all begin to dance. 

At first swaying gently to and fro they soon spin around 
in maddened ecstasy, a wild and furious chase begins until 
they all sink exhausted to the ground. The king is willing 
to grant another favor to the doomed man, who serenely 
stands on his ladder with the noose around his neck. He 
avows anew his love for the princess, whose hand he de- 
mands. The king’s wrath breaks out afresh, but the 
fiddler quickly sets on his bow again and amidst thunder 
and magic appearances the dance begins again, wilder and 
more riotous than before. And the maddest dancer among 
them all is the court-fool. The aged king at last breaks 
down at the foot of the ladder, promising to grant the re- 
quest of the strange fiddler who—of course—turns out to 
be a real prince of accredited royal blood. 

To this splendid spectacle, which was beautifully staged 
by our ballet master, Heinrich Kroller, and perfectly exe- 
cuted by the corps de ballet, Grimm has written well 
sounding and catchy music of a not very high artistic 
niveau but well adapted to the psychological and other re- 
quirements of the scene. It was a great and well de 
served success. Both novelties were conducted by Robert 
Steger, who once more proved himself to be an orchestral 
leader of exceptional qualities. 

ANOTHER HUNGARIAN, 

Munich has heard a new violinist, scarcely twenty years 
old and remarkable both for talent and personality. Her 
name is Edith Lorand; she is a Hungarian by birth and a 
favorite pupil of Jeno Hubay. Slight in appearance, with 
jet black hair and eyes, she mounts the concert stage and 
one feels at once the power emanating from a personality 
musical to her finger tips in the full meaning of the word. 
She has the vehement and fiery temperame nt of her race; 
her rhythm, firm as it is, seems to have nothing to do 
with schematic metrical division, but manifests itself as a 
living thing, something born out of the irresistible impulse 
to make—to be—music. That, indeed, seems to be the 
key to this problem, for there is something problematic 
about a young girl, who with the outer appearance and 
mien of child-like innocence pours forth such an impas- 
sioned, volcanic torrent of sound. True, her style of in- 
terpretation, for instance the Brahms sonata in A major, is 
not yet absolutely lucid and clarified; it is nevertheless 
irresistible and utterly fascinating as the expression of an 
unsophisticated and eminently musical mind, free from 
deadly routine and academic “correctness.” In technic she 
is the equal of her celebrated colleagues and superior to the 
normally gifted. Her bow arm presents a wonderful com- 
bination of grace, sureness and strength. Her tone, not 
even in the ecstasy of tumultuous expression, never loses 
any of its beauty, warmth and clearness. On the whole, 
Edith Lorand seems to count among the really elect, and 
that is the reason why I have dwelt at length upon her tal- 
ent, which is as rare as its musical utterances are elevating. 

Royat PALace Yretps Concert HAL. 

Finally the opening of a new concert hall is to be 
recorded; it is located in the Royal Palace (residence of 
the former king) and figures under the name of Herkules- 
Saal. This hall, with its historic stairway and beautiful 
and spacious accessory rooms, is splendidly adapted for 
concert purposes, with its lofty ornaments, Venetian can- 
delabra and tall French windows it gives the impression 
of quiet elegance. The acoustics are all that could be 
wished for. A number of concerts have already been given 
here. ALBERT NOELTE. 


Gaylord Yost Genesee Stoeving Method 


Stoeving 
and 


Gaylord Yost, violinist, recently wrote Paul 
praising the latter’s book, “The Mastery of the Bow” 
“Right Arm Gymnastics,” as follows: 

My dear Mr. Stoeving: 

Permit me to heartily and sincerely congratulate you upon your 
book “The Mastery of the Bowing Subtleties” and the supplement, 
“Right Arm Gymnastics.” After carefully reading these works | 
am moved to express the opinion that they are the very last word 
in the great art and science of bowing. You have contributed an 
extremely valuable work to teachers and serious violin students 
who, I am sure, feel a deep gratitude for your noble efforts. 

The work is so thorough, so exhaustive in the treatment of the 
aesthetic as well as the scientific aspects of the subject, and withal 
so illuminating in the style of presentation. You have removed 
many stumbling blocks from the paths of ambitious violin students. 
Bravo! The work should be in the curricula of every school of 
music in America and I can assure you that I shall take a genuine 
pleasure in using it in my teaching henceforth. 

Will you not send me an autographed photograph of yourself to 
add to my collection of the men who have done things in art? 

I am notifying my publishers, The Boston Music Company, to 
send you copies of some of my recent pieces for the violin ‘and 
piano which you will please accept with my best compliments, 

Ginewey yours 
(Signed) Gaytorp Yost. 


Meadow Lodge, Fayette, Ohio, May 27, 1921. 


Receipts of Kubelik Tour Said to Be $126,400 


On May 15, Kubelik’s concert tour of seven months’ 
duration closed, the total receipts of which, according to 
his manager, Otokar Bartik, amounted to $126,400. Mr. 
Bartik stated that the violinist, after deducting his expenses 
of $15,200, retained a balance of $84,150, with which amount 
he returned to Europe. According to his statement, Mr. 
Bartik netted as his profit from this tour about $27,050 

. . a tour which he says was the biggest financial success 
of any of the previous Kubelik tours. 


Otokar Bartik Sails for Europe 


Otokar Bartik and his wife sailed on the S. S. France 
on June 9, bound for Europe where Mr. Bartik will look 
for some new artists for next season. 
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THE FINNISH OPERA IN HELSINGFORS 


Helsingfors, Finland, May 1, 1921.—In the seventies of 
the last century, when Dr. Karlo Bergstadt, the founder of 
the Finnish National Theater, established his “lyrical de- 
partment,” Finland's musical life was still in its infancy. 
Although this so called “Old Finnish Opera” possessed very 
good vocalists—among them Alma Fohstrém, whose color- 
atura became world renowned later on—it was not able 
to exist for more than six years, owing to financial diffi- 
culties. Helsingfors, Finland’s capital, then counted thirty 
to forty thousand inhabitants, who were divided into two 
lingual groups, Finnish and Swedish, as is still the case 
today. 

The old Finnish Opera came to an end in 1879, as the 
support it received did not warrant its further existence, 
and for many years Finland’s capital remained without an 
opera house of its own. Occasional operatic perform- 
ances were given during the course of the winter at one or 
the other theaters of the city, either with the aid of local 
artists or foreign visitors of Italian, German and Russian 
nationality, These performances served to keep the interest 
of the rapidly growing population awake on all matters 
pertaining to opera, and the question of the reéstablish- 
ay of a purely operatic stage was never wholly lost sight 
ot, 

In 1910 a number of enthusiasts definitely resolved to 
found an opera in Helsingfors. The director of the Helsing- 
fors concert bureau, Edward Frazer, whose work as im- 
presario is recognized even outside of his own country, 
and the best known of all Finnish vocalists, Aino Ackté 
(former prima donna of the Paris Grand Opera, and for 
a time a member of the Metropolitan Opera in New York), 
put themselves at the head of the undertaking. A good en- 
semble was easily organized from the excellent vocal ma- 
terial for which Finland has long been noted. Thus the 
so called “Native Opera” came into being, soon to change 
its name, however, into the more suitable and appropriate 
one of “Finnish Opera.” 

During the early period of its existence, the Finnish 
Opera gave performances at several of the dramatic the- 
aters in Helsingfors, but prospects of a new building of its 
own still appeared extremely remote when a sudden solu- 
tion of this much debated problem came about. It may be 
remembered that in 1918 Russia’s sovereignty came to an 
end in Finland. The Russian troops who had joined forces 
with the Communist Socialists against the lawful adminis 
tration were driven out of the country and Finland gained 
its independence and was speedily recognized by the great 
powers. Once the Russian rule was swept away, all Rus- 
sian institutions disappeared in consequence. The Russian 
Governor-General had had his own theater in the capital, 
built from Finnish funds. This now became the property 
of the state and was rented by the government to a private 
company called the “Finnish Opera Corporation.” The 
building was set in order and at last Finnish Opera had a 
home of its own. 

In Its New Home. 

The new opera house was opened on January 19, 1919, 

with a gals night, and from this date onward the Finnish 


Opera has averaged four performances a week, The public 
has extended its support to the undertaking in a degree that 
augurs well for the future, although there has been no lack 
of initial difficulties. The opera is a private enterprise, 
but it is subsidized both by the Finnish state and by the 
city of Helsingfors. 

Director Edward Fazer, to whom we have referred above, 
is the very soul of the undertaking, and the establishment 
of an opera in the capital is largely due to his exertions. 
This highly cultured and patriotic man has realized the 
dream of his life, and in the musical chronicles of Finland 
he will occupy a place equal to that position which Dr. 
Bergbom, the founder and pioneer of dramatic art in Fin- 
land, occupies in the history of the Finnish stage. Direc- 
tor Fazer has gathered together a number of vocalists and 
musicians of repute, whose achievements are most laudable. 

The Finnish Opera gives its performances mainly in the 
native tongue, but it also takes the cultural proclivities of 
the Swedish speaking minority into consideration, and in- 
cludes in its programs a certain percentage of operas sung 
in Swedish. The following repertory, which the Finnish 
Opera has presented in the first two years in its own home 
is a test of the lofty aims of the undertaking. It com- 
prises “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Mig- 
non,’ , “Magic Flute,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Val- 
kyrie,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Tiefland,”’ “Barber of 
Seville,” “Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Bohéme,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Tosca,” and “Eugene Onegin” and “Iolanthe,” by Tschai- 
kowsky. 

NaTIve OPERA. 

In addition, the repertory also includes two Finnish com- 
positions, “Regina von Emmeritz,” by Merikanto, and 
“Kullerwo,” by Launis. The text of Launis’ “Kullerwo” 
was written by himself, and is based on a drama of the 
same name by Finland’s greatest author, Aleksis Kiwi. 
The principal character, Kullerwo, is one of the heroes of 
the national epic poem, the “Kalevala.” The opera in 
itself is a tragedy on purely modern lines ; one might almost 
declare it to be a stride in advance of the newest German 
or French schools, Besides “Kullerwo,” Dr. Launis has 
composed a comic opera, “Seitseman veljesta” (“The Seven 
Brothers”), based on the most popular book in Finland, 
Aleksis Kiwi’s great national novel. Dr. Launis is also 
a well known scientist and one of the systematically 
schooled investigators of Finnish folklore. 

Professor Oscar Merikanto, the other native operatic 
composer, is one of the most productive Finnish writers, 
and extremely popular as the author of numerous Lieder. 
His opera, “Regina von Emmeritz,” is founded on a historic 
play by Zachris Topelius, dealing with the participation of 
the Finnish military in the army of the King of Sweden 
during the Thirty Years’ War with Germany. His style 
somewhat resembles that of the modern Italian school, 
especially Puccini. Professor Merikanto has already writ- 
ten two operas, “Pohja neito” (“The Virgin of the North’) 
on a Kalevala motive, and “Elinan surma” (“Elina’s 
Death”), a romantic Finnish drama founded upon a medie- 
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val epic. Incidentally “Pohja neito” is the oldest. Finnish 
opera, 
Other Finnish writers of opera are Selim Palmgren, the 


pianist and composer at present concertiz ing in America; 


Prof. Erkki Melartin, director of the Helsingfors Con 
servatory, and Max Reger’s youthful pupil, Aarre Meri 
kanto, Prof. Merikanto’s son. 

Finnish operas, like Finnish music in general, bear the 


meres of the national character, although their composers 
vary widely in their artistic aims. The existence of an 
established opera will naturally have a rejuvenating and 
strengthening influence on the musico-dramatic production 
which has hitherto been far voluminous than the 
orchestral output. 


less 


THE PERSONNEL. 


The personnel of the Finnish Opera is chiefly composed 
of native artists, although several first-class foreign singers 
are engaged as well. An international exchange may now 
be said to have set in, for Finnish vocalists have been heard 
at the Berlin and Dresden State Operas, as well as in other 


centers. Oscar Merikanto, who is also a celebrated organ 
virtuoso, and the well’ known German conductor, Franz 
Mikorey, act as musical directors of the Finnish Opera 
The singers include Adolf Lussmann, Enrico Arensen and 
Wain6d Sola, tenors; Lillian Granfelt and Erna Grasbeck 


sopranos; Irma Tervani and Greta von Haartman, mezzo 
sopranos; William Hammar and Eino Rautavarra, 
tones; and Yrjé Somersalmi, basso. Jacques Goldberg 
Hermann Gura are the stage managers 
Thus, after forty-five years of 
deavor, the hope of all friends of Finnish music has been 
fulfilied. When the new opera house, for which a very 
favorable site has been reserved in Helsingfors, shal! have 
been erected, the Finnish Opera in its further development, 


bari 
and 


experiment and en 


will certainly have attained an artistic standard commen 
surate with the high intellectual status and the achieve 
ments of this numerically small, but mentally active race 
in the very north of Europe. The Finnish Opera will then 
be entitled to assume the name which is in consonance 
with its underlying purpose, namely, the name of “Finnish 
National Opera.” FE, KAtILa 


Louis Cornell to Summer in California 


Louis Cornell, well known American concert pianist, 
has just closed a particularly strenuous season. Aside from 
his numerous public and private concert engagements, Mr 
Cornell devoted many hours daily to teaching at the New 


England Conservatory of Music, Boston, where his success 
was so pronounced that he was immediately reengaged for 
next season. Mr. Cornell will spend the entire summer in 


rest and recreation in Alma, California 


Keene Festival Brings Dates for Lewis 
Goldina de Wolf Lewis made a splendid 
when she appeared at the recent Keene Festival, 
fine voice and appealing personality brought her three con 


impression 
when her 


cert engagements for the coming season As a result of 
the Keene Festival, Miss Lewis also was engaged to sing 
at Meriden, N. H., June 22 
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DENVER’S MUSIC WEEK 
PROVES A GREAT SUCCESS 


Local Musicians Show Their Ability—Two Performances of 
“Marthe” Successfully Given—Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Is Heard, with Elizabeth Rothwell, 
Richard Buhlig and Emil Ferir as Soloists— 

New York Philharmonic Delights—Rosa 
Ponselle in Concert—Annual Denver 
Composers’ Program—Notes 
Denver, Colo., May 29, 1921.—Music Week, May 15 to 


20, surpassed in popular interest and smooth execution the 
most sanguine hopes of its sponsors, and will probably 
remain an annual feature of Denver life. The best of the 
city’s talent gave itself unsparingly in daily concerts at all 
hospitals, orphanages and other public institutions; and 
two or three events of especial interest occurred each day 
at the Municipal Auditorium to which great crowds flocked 
One of these was the contest far silver cups of all the 
high school choruses and orchestras in the city—South 
Side and North Side highs, respectively, being the winners. 

Music Week served to introduce to the public the newly 
organized string quartet which promises to become one of 
the finest of its kind in this section of the country. It is 
composed of musicians who have had much experience, and 
will fulfil a real need in the city’s music life. The first 
violin is Henry G. Trustman, concertmaster of the Vavallo 
Orchestra; Walter C. Nielsen, who plays second violin, 
has played with the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra and 
other similar organizations; Maurice Perlmutter, viola, has 
played with the Russian Symphony under Altschuler; 
Sigurd Fredericksen, cellist, has played with the Cincin 
nati and Detroit orchestras. 

THE WEEK. 

Other events of Music Week were concerts by the Greeley 
Philharmonic Orchestra; by one hundred members of the 
Denver Music Protective Association; Yeager Male Quar 
tet, assisted by Riccardo Forrest, violinist; Denver Drum 
Corps; Ei Jebel Shrine Band; an evening of dances, pre- 
sented by pupils of Naomi Alfrey, Mme. Marini, Miss 
Nathan, Lillian Cushing and the Da Pron Dancing School; 
concerts by Palmer Christian, municipal organist; Denver 
Teachers’ Choral Union, and children’s chorus of 2,500 
from the city schools; and an all-nations’ entertainment, 
representing sixteen nationalities in a delightful varied 
program 


EVENTS OF 


‘ Two “Martna” PERFORMANCES. 
rhe culmination of the entire week were the two capital 
performances of Flotow’s “Martha,” given under the ca- 
pable direction of John C. Wilcox, with a different cast 
each evening. Both performances were extremely smooth 

















Father Finn 


WILL GIVE A 


SUMMER COURSE | 


ove Deve 


The Paulist Choir School 


LIBBY CASTLE, 
196th St. and Fort Washington Ave., 
New York City 


July 5th to July 30th, 1921 


The curriculum of Father Finn's Summer Course 
includes study of: 
The training of the boy's voice 


The Making of the Counter-tenor voice, and the 
treaiment of the boy's voice during the period of 
change 


Balance of Parts; Ensemble Treatment and Con- 


ducting 


General Principles of Interpretation of Choral, and 
particularly, A CAPPELLA Music. 


Gregorian Chant 
Polyphonic Music of the 16th Century 
Modern Liturgical Music and Hymnody. 


Organ Registration as related to Choral Ensemble. 


All of the Classes will be conducted by Father 
Finn personally, and will commence at 
9:00 A. M., concluding at 1:00 P. M. 


Arrangements for Room and Board during the 
Course may be made at the Castle. 


For terms and further information communicate 
with Mr. Lioyd Rand, Secretary, Libby Castile. 


Telephone, Wadsworth 3534 


























MUSICAL COURIER 


and enjoyable, the principals and chorus reflecting great 
credit on the director. The orchestra, costuming, etc., was 
entirely adequate. The principals for the first performance 
were Ruth Hammond Thies, Florence Lamont Abramo- 
witz, Robert H. Edwards, L. R. Hinman, James E. Youngs 
and B. H. Gilbert; for the second, Alice Forsyth Mosher, 
Dorothy Hays Madden, Harry G. Goodheart, Horace Wells, 
Everett E. Foster and Inig Robinson. 


Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC IN Two CONCERTS. 

As a splendid climax to Music Week, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell conductor, 
gave two excellent concerts on Saturday, under the local 
management of A. M. Oberfelder. It is a magnificent 
organization with a brilliant conductor who never fails to 
impart plenty of spirit and vivacity to the ensemble. The 
soloists of the afternoon were Emil Ferir, viola virtuoso, 
in compositions of his own, and Richard Buhlig, in Liszt’s 
second piano concerto. In the evening, Elizabeth Roth- 
well, soprano, sang “Elsa’s Dream,” the entire program 
with the exception of the Tschaikowsky symphony No. 5 
being devoted to Wagnerian music, which was performed 
with inspiring brilliance. 


New York PHILHARMONIC WITH STRANSKY AND HAp_ey. 


Following close upon the week of grand opera came the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Josef Stransky 
and Henry Hadley as conductors, on May 5, this thor- 
oughly delightful concert being also under the local man- 
agement of Robert Slack. One of the most striking num- 
bers on the program was “The Culprit Fay,” by Henry 
Hadley, conducted by the composer. 

At the end the orchestra responded to an insistent encore 
by giving a truly splendid performance of the prelude to 
Act III of “Lohengrin.” 


Rosa Ponsette Atrracts THOUSANDS. 

Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, attracted about 4,000 persons to the Audi- 
torium May 10 and astonished them by the glory of her 
voice. Her program was admirably chosen and displayed 
her present attainments to brilliant advantage. It was an 
Ober felder concert. 

Loca Society Gives Hersert Work. 

One of the most ambitious amateur performances of the 
season was the Victor Herbert musical comedy, “The Only 
Girl,” given by Pi Beta Phi of Denver University. The 
play was staged in the Municipal Auditorium and was 
genuinely enjoyable. There were plenty of lovely, fresh 
voices, the orchestra was good and the parts all thoroughly 
rehearsed, with results that called forth much enthusiasm. 


ANNUAL Denver Composers’ ProGramM. 


The annual Denver composers’ program, sponsored by 
the Denver Musical Society, was given May 16 at the home 
of Mrs. Junius Brown, under the chairmanship of Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews, and served to bring to light many new 
composers of marked talent. It presented such pretentious 
compositions as the piano concerto by Francis Hendriks 
and a string quartet by Horace Tureman, as well as several 
smaller compositions. The composers represented, in addi- 
tion to these two, were Eunice Springer Bair, Lulu Lewis 
Eisenman, Mrs. Fred K. Peterson, Mrs. R. E. Hays, Ralph 
S. Verner, Mrs. Forest Rutherford and Estelle Philheo. 

Notes. 

Valdo Vernon Garman, pupil of Paul Stauffer, president 
of the Denver Conservatory of Music, gave his graduation 
piano recital at the Central Presbyterian Church. The 
work accomplished so far by this young man, together with 
his talent and persistence, indicate a fine future. 

A Colorado Springs concert which attracted many Den- 
ver music lovers was the violin recital, May 25, of Louis 
Persinger, concertmaster and assistant conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Persinger combines 
luscious tone, brilliant technic and a poetic and compelling 
temperament, and his admirable program which contained 
several unusual and most delightful numbers, including 
two by American composers, was received with great en- 
thusiasm. The artist was forced to respond to numerous 
encores, 

Estella Moore, pupil of Anna Knecht, gave an enjoyable 
program, May 27, at the Central Christian Auditorium, 
making her first formal appearance before a large audience. 
She presented the “Appasionata” sonata, Beethoven; C 
sharp minor scherzo and nocturne, Chopin; Liszt's sixth 
rhapsodie, and compositions by Debussy, Godowsky, Juon 
and Strauss-Beach. She displayed an excellent tone and 
clean technic, combined with an abundance of temperament 
and poise, all of which promise well for her future. Dor- 
othy Hays Madden, from Miss Sim’s studio, assisted with 
a group of soprano numbers charmingly rendered. 

_ The closing program for the season of the Tuesday Mu- 

sical Club was given last Tuesday evening. The following 
were elected as members of the board of directors for the 
ensuing year: Mesdames Carl Arbenz, Charles Allen, W. 
H. Bird, Don Dix, Harry Hastings, Garfield James, How- 
ard Sleeper, Frank Phills, Jason Wells, J. B. Williams and 
Wilbur. 

The final meeting of Josephine Trott’s violin class oc- 
curred May 29 when the prize for the student showing the 
best position, tone, intonation and memory during the 
season's monthly play-meetings, was awarded to Freda 
Thompson. 

_ At the annual election of officers of the Denver Musical 
Society the following were chosen: president, Edith Louise 
Jones; vice-president, Edwin J. Stringham; corresponding 
secretary, Ruth Ellen Dodds; recording secretary and 
treasurer, Edith Perry; auditor, Paul Clark ‘Stauffer, and 
two directors, Warren Turner and Anna Knecht. ; 
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Philharmonic Subscriptions Going Fast 


With Philharmonic arrangements for next season con- 
cluded which embrace the engagement of Josef Stransky 
as conductor, Henry Hadley as associate conductor, and 
Willem Mengelberg and Artur Bodanzky as guest conduc- 
tors; Fritz Kreisler, Paul Kochanski, Alexander Schmuller, 
Erika Morini, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Harold Bauer, John 
Powell and Percy Grainger as assisting artists, and the 
question of the orchestra’s personnel disposed of satisfac- 
torily, the offices of the society might naturally be supposed 
to relax into a summer of inactivity. Contrary to such 
supposition, this season of the year presents a veritable 
rush in the clerical work of the organization. Subscrip- 
tions are renewed, or, as occasionally happens through 
changes of residences and for reasons regretfully stated, re- 
leased; orders from new subscribers and applications for 
particular locations from older ones are taken from the 
files and faithfully attended to; letters are written and 
form acknowledgments mailed in response to reservations 
and checks received; card indexes are rearranged, and a 
multitude of detail resolved into orderly form for facili- 
tating the work of seating next season’s audiences at the 
Philharmonic concerts at Carnegie Hall, the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

The merging of the National and Philharmonic orches- 
tras has naturally resulted in increasing the number of ap- 
plications for seats at the Philharmonic concerts. Sub- 
scriptions for the fourteen Thursday evenings, eighteen Fri- 
day afternoons, six Saturday evenings and twelve Sunday 
afternoons at Carnegie Hall, the ten Tuesday evenings and 
two Sunday afternoons at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and the six concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of Music are 
received at the Philharmonic offices at Carnegie Hall. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra was greeted on its return 
from the coast to coast tour with an unusual display of 
the Philharmonic colors on Seventh avenue. The billboards 
on the Seventh avenue side of the Carnegie Hall Building 
were filled with Philharmonic posters containing next sea- 
son’s announcement. This was in addition to the space de- 
voted to Philharmonic advertising on Fifty-seventh street. 


Activities of Samuel Gardner Abroad 


Samuel Gardner was decidedly successful in his two Ber- 
lin recitals on May 30 and June 7. Albert Coates, the Eng- 
lish conductor for whom the violinist played his concerto 
while in England, gave Mr. Gardner a flattering letter of 
introduction to Arthur Nikisch in Berlin, and Mr. Gardner 
expects to be able to present his tone poem, “The New 
Russia,” during his stay there. From Berlin the violinist 
will proceed to Paris. His return to America was sched- 
uled for September, but Mr. Coates has offered to present 
him both as soloist and composer at one of the London 
orchestral concerts in his violin concerto, should he arrange 
to prolong his stay until the fall opening of the London 
series, 
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Anthem for Mixed Voices 
Words by Clara Endicott Sears, Music by John H, Densmore 
Performed with great success at 
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Aborn Summer Course and Operas 


The Milton Aborn School of Operatic Training offers a 
summer course of training in opera to singers who plan to 
enter the operatic field. The courses offered will be iden- 
tical with those maintained during other terms of the 
school, in that Mr. Aborn personally will direct the work 
of every student, and the faculty will continue during the 
summer months. The past season has been the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the school, not only from the 
standpoint of attendance, but also in the number of public 
operatic performances given. The students of the school 
were given an opportunity to appear publicly in “Rigo- 
letto,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Tales 
of Hoffman” and “The Mikado.” During Music Week 
an opera was given every night in the different boroughs 
in the city, in which the cast was changed for each per- 
formance. Milton Aborn, the director of thé school, has 
entered into a new field of musical endeavor, it being his 
purpose to supply opera for the Chautauqua and Lyceum 
bureaus of the country. Chautauqua and Lyceum managers 
are beginning to realize the wonderful possibilities of opera 
companies for their courses. The first company under the 
direction of Milton Aborn left this week for a fifteen 
weeks’ tour over the Swarthmore Chautauqua Association 
route. “Bohemian Girl” was the opera which the Chautau- 
qua Association selected, and the complete company, cast, 
chorus and orchestra, were furnished practically entirely 
by the Milton Aborn School. All the rehearsals and coach- 
ing of the individual roles were done in the Aborn minia- 
ture theater. The cast selected is as follows: Kathryne 
Richmond, Arline; Maddeleine Bossi, Queen; Carl Trebbis, 
Thaddeus ; Nils Ericson, Count Arnheim; John Dillard, 
Devilshoof; Harold W hee ler, Florestein. Margory Morri- 
son, one of the coaches associated with the school, will 
travel with the company as pianist-conductor, and the en- 
tire production will be under the personal supervision and 
direction of Mr, Aborn. Three other student companies 
will leave early in the fall, singing “Faust” and “Rigo- 
letto,” going over the Lyceum route. Those who attended 
the final dress rehearsal of “Bohemian Girl” were of the 
opinion that Mr. Aborn had put as much attention to the 
staging and costuming of the opera for this Chautauqua 
Association as if it were to be a Broadway production. 
Mr. Aborn’s comment on this assertion was, “that not all 
the people of this country have the opportunity of visiting 
Broadway, and he was firmly established in his belief that 
the people who were enterprising enough to establish and 
maintain for their home town a week of lectures and mu- 
sical attractions were entitled to the very best, and he pro- 
posed, as far as he was concerned, that they should 
have it.” 


Alma Beck Invites Comparison at Keene 
Festival 


Of all the younger contraltos now appearing on the con- 
cert stage, Alma Beck inevitably and repeatedly invites 
comparison with the older and famous contraltos before 
the public today, and comes off victorious, as the follow- 
ing from the Keene Evening Sentinel of May 27 would 
indicate: “Miss Beck displayed a wonderful contralto voice, 
capable of great possibilities. Though it was of a different 
quality than that of Mme. D’Alvarez, who sang Thursday 
night, Miss Beck was no less a favorite than the Peruvian 
artist. Reaching down to the depths of the baritone and 
then soaring to the high notes of the mezzo soprano, her 
voice never gave the impression of change in tone, which 
is so noticeable in most contraltos.” 








Klibansky Pupils Successful 

Sergei Klibansky, the New York teacher of singing, has 
recently received newspaper clippings about the successful 
appearances of two of his Western pupils—Katherine N. 
Rice, who gave a concert at the First Baptist Church, Ta- 
coma, Wash., when she created an excellent impression, 
received hearty applause and had to give several encores, 
and Vivian Strong Hart, coloratura soprano, who was 
soloist with the Orpheus Club, Tacoma’s distinguished 
choral society. The daily papers speak highly of the clar- 
ity and flexibility of her voice, the purity of her tones and 
attractive personality. 

Mr. Klibansky gave two more pupils’ recitals, May 31 
and June 3, at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, New York, 
and at the Mt. Kisco Methodist Church, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
The folpateg pupils appeared : _Alveda_ I ofgren, Adelaide 


MUSICAL COURIER 


De Loca, Florence Eckert, Miriam Steelman, Juliette Velty, 
Elizabeth Bloch, Ruth Miller, Grace Liddane, Sara Lee, 
Elmer Dietz and Salvatore Feldi. Mary Ludington was 
the capable accompanist. 


Lenora Sparkes Sails 


Lenora Sparkes closed her season by giving a recital 
under the auspices of the Monday Musicale of Doylestown, 
Pa., on May 26. It was the most ambitious undertaking 
ever made by the club, but was so successful from every 





LENORA SPARKES AND ROGER DEMING, 
At Doylestown, Pa, 


standpoint that it is now planned to give a series of recitals 
by visiting artists the coming season. While in Doylestown, 
Miss Sparkes and her accompanist, Roger Deming, were 
the guests of Mrs. F. B. Jackel at Glen Echo Farm, where 
the accompanying snapshot was taken. Miss Sparkes sailed 
on the Mauretania on June 15, and will spend the summer 
in England. 


Greenwich House Music School Students 

The last of three concerts given by the students of the 
Greenwich House Music School was given on the evening 
of June 15 with splendid results. 
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Tollefsen Students in Recital 


The recital given by the students of Carl and Augusta 
Tollefsen in the auditorium of the Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, June 3, was by no means an ordinary 
pupils’ concert, but a real professional affair. There was 
no amateurishness in the rendition of any of the num- 
bers. All deserve high praise for the enjoyment imparted 
to the audience, which was generous in expressing appre- 
ciation. No encores were allowed, but all acknowledged 
with a bow the persistent applause. These selected pupils 
showed high technical efficiency and artistic rendition. One 
remarkable feature was that girl violinists predominated. 

The opening number was a quartet for violins and 
piano, “Hope March” (Papini), participated in by Dorothy 
Grundy, Esther Ecklund, Isabel Gould and Marion Aalbue ; 
Bernard Knudsen rendered De Beriot’s concerto in A 
minor for violin; Edith Roos gave Mozart's sonata in F 
major (finale), and Raff's “Impromptu Valse”; Esther 
Ecklung was heard in Papini’s “To a Flower” and New- 
landsmith’s “Polonaise Caprice”; Dorothy Grundy in 
Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade Melancolique”; Elizabeth Mur- 
phy in Raff's “Etude Melodique” and Rachmaninoff’s C 
sharp minor prelude for piano; Violette Canepe in 
Wieniawski’s “Romance and Rondo Elegant,” op. 9; Otto 
Bender in De Beriot’s concerto in G minor for violin, op 
76; Isabel Gould in Olson’s “Devil's Dance,” Chopin's C 
sharp minor nocturne, and Moszkowski’s scherzo for piano; 
Mercidita Wagner in Massenet’s “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and Nachez’s “Gypsy Dances”; Kathryn Makin in 
Chopin’s impromptu, op. 66, Beethoven's * ‘Turkish March” 
and Liszt’s “Valse Impromptu,” and Anthony Di Trinis in 
Mendelssohn's concerto for violin 

Hard work and persistent training have brought the stu 
dents proficiency, and all are indebted to Mr. and Mrs 
Tollefsen for this guidance, rather than to distinctive talent 
They have been led in the right way to the point where 
they can show for themselves. 

Just previous to this notable affair, two other Tollefsen 
musical occurrences should be noted, the May 9 annual re 


ception and musicale attracting much attention. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Severn, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Allen Price, 
and Signor Eugenio De Pirani were honor guests, some 


of them, with Charles Vaughn Holly, tenor, and the Tol 
lefsens, taking part in the musical program 

May 16 the junior piano and violin students of this artis 
tic couple appeared in an evening of piano and violin music, 
assisted by Kathryn Makin and Anthony Di Trinis, some 
fourteen numbers being presented. All three affairs were 
heard by large audiences who listened with attention and 


applauded with vigor. 


Two Engagements for Piastro 


Mishel Piastro, the Russian violinist who is now con 
ceded to be among the best of newcomers presented last 
season, will have his vacation rudely broken by appear- 
ances in the summer months 

During the month of June he is scheduled to appear in 


concerts in Pittsburgh, Pa., and in Elizabeth, N. J. At 
the former he will have Percy Grainger as his artistic 
partner, and at the latter, it will be the celebrated tenor- 


cantor, Josef Rosenblatt. These are but two of the engage 
ments which Piastro will fill during the warm months 
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Season 1921-22 Now Booking 


Steinway Piano 
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Distinguished Pianist 
will conduct in New York City a 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
in the art of Pianoforte playing for ARTIST PUPILS, TEACHERS and STUDENTS 
Fundamental Principles of TOUCH, RHYTHM and EXPRESSION taught, and exceptional 
results attained 
Special course in rhythm and expression open to singers 


For Appointments Address: CHARLES COOPER, Studios 200 West 55th Street 
Tel. Circle 4527 


Universal Concert Bureau, Inc., 54 West 50th St., N. Y. City 
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AMERICAN 


MAN DANCER 


With a Concert Pianist and Two Assisting Dancers 


In Concert—September 15 to December 15, 1921 


AN ENTIRE CHURCH SERVICE IN DANCE FORM—Music Visualizations 
Costume Dances from Barbaric to Romantic 


TED SHAWN). 














Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Ave., Room 1111, New York City 








“Visualizing: ‘Gnossienne’—Satie” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BRILLIANT BRACALE SEASON USHERED IN 
BY STORCHIO AND SCHIPA IN “MANON” 


When Huge Audi ,_ A 





bled to Hear Storchio in “Traviata,” Learns of Her Sudden Indisposition, They Refuse to 


Leave and “Tosca” Is Substituted at Late Hour, Bringing a Great Triumph for Schipa—Danise Makes 
Debut in “Hamlet”—Storchio Also Scores in “Madame Butterfly’ 


Havana, Cuba, June 1, 1921.—To coincide with the 
general spirit of wining and dining, celebrations both public 
and private in honor of the inauguration of the new 
President on May 20, Adolfo Bracale placed his May 
season at this particular time. All Cuba, and especially 
Havana, always celebrates most elaborately and enthusias- 
tically May 20 which is the day of Cuban Independence, 
but every fourth year the inauguration ceremonies of the 
presidential election take place on that day and, as a result, 
celebrations are rife for days before and afterward. Cuba 
is happy, and when she is happy she is hilarious, extravagant 
and most fascinating 

It would have been a difficult matter to have searched 
the roster of available singers and selected two who would 
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Ruth Draper 


“The Most Accomplished‘of Living Reciters."—London Times 
IN HER 


ORIGINAL 
CHARACTER 
SKETCHES [1 


“It is Miss Draper's gift to make 
us live in the scenes she summons 
before our eyes.”—New Republic 


The success of Ruth Draper has been without precedent in 

concert annals, She is today one of the greatest box office 

attractions in America, Local managers will find her an ex- 

cellent special attraction, while musical clubs will find in 
her a welcome novelty 


Exclusive Management of JAMES B. POND 
50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








or could have achieved a greater success than did “Manon” 
on Monday night, May 16. Rosina Storchio stands in the 
hearts of the people here as an idol—a singer whose every 
note they fairly hang on, an artist whom they admire in- 
tensely, and a woman who is loved devotedly both by public 
and members of the company. In precisely the same posi- 
tion is Tito Schipa. The personalities of these two singers, 
their unpretentiousness and their generosity in repeating 
many arias, have endeared them to the patrons of Bracale. 

Manon is unforgetable in the interpretation of Storchio. 
The beauty of her. voice intensifies the study that she has 
made of the part. Schipa’s every note was of a trueness 
and a quality that is too seldom equalled. The opera was 
a tremendous success and this was due in part to the fine- 
ness of the work of Padovani, the director. He has a 
way of getting the very best out of both artists and chorus 
and the amount and type of work that he had put into this 
production showed up in high lights. 

Perhaps the fact that Bracale saw fit to give three per- 
formances of “Manon” is the best test of the way in which 
it was done and the way that Havana received it. 

Desut or DANise In “HAMLET.” 

It is a bit of a mystery why a people so noted for their 
happy temperament as the Cubans should give such a place 
in their affections to “Hamlet,” but whatever the reason 
the fact remains that it is one of the most popular operas 
presented to this public. It may be the psychology of con- 
trasts—“quien sabe?” with that shrug of the shoulders 
which denies the subject further consideration ! 

The role of Hamlet has been a study with Danise for a 
long time and this occasion was his first presentation. 
That probably accounts for the perceptible nervousness 
and the tremor in his voice for a considerable portion of the 
first half of the opera. His audience seemed to like his 
voice in this role, more especially when it was given for 
the second time at a matinee on the following Sunday. 

The remainder of the cast was quite interesting—Angeles 
Oetin sang Ophelia and she has the right sort of voice 
for it. The King was sung by Bettoni and, as usual, he 
furnished the tonal base of the cast. His is a voice of such 
resonance and depth that it is always a perfect joy to hear 
him. The Queen was sung by Rhea Toniolo « & has a 
voice of great volume and some tones that are particularly 
fine. On the whole, the cast was excellent and the opera 
well presented. 

A Twist oF THE Wrist AND “TRAVIATA” Becomes “Tosca.’ 

The attraction of Storchio in “La Traviata” brought a 
crowded house to the National Theater—and kept them 
there—and kept them there—and kept them there, until 
finally even a Cuban audience became impatient as it 
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MICHIGAN. : 


Union and May Festival Series: 
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University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


“A Gathering Place for Advanced Students’’ 
<nrollment 1920-1921: Nearly 800 students from 40 States 


and Countries 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING, VIOLIN, ORGAN, ’CELLO, BAND AND 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, THEORY, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
CHORUS OF 300, ORCHESTRA OF 60, AUDITO- 
RIUM SEATING 5000, AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF 


During the season 1920-1921 the following musicians appeared in the Choral 


Marie Rappold, Nina Morgana, Lucrezia Bori, Florence Hinkle, Lenora 
Sparkes, Grace Johnson-Konold and Maude C. Kleyn, Sopranos; Helena 
Marsh, Merle Alcock, Cyrena Van Gordan (twice), Nora Crane Hunt and 
Doris Howe, Contraltos; Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe Corallo, Orville 
Harrold, Lambert Murphy, Charles Marshall, George Oscar Bowen and 
Harry Mershon, Tenors; Thomas Chalmers, Theodore Harrison, Arthur 
Middleton, Gustaf Holmquist, Chase Sikes, Robert Dicterle and Robert 
McCandliss, Baritones; Jan Kubelik, Albert Spalding, Ilyo Schkolnik, 
Marion Struble, Violinists; Philip Abbas, Violoncellist; Emilio Roxas, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pierre Augeras, Percy Grainger, Andre Benoit, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Carolyn Beebe, Mrs. George B. Rhead, Ave 
Comin and Wilma Seedorf, Pianists; The Flonzaley String Quartet; The 
New York Chamber Music Society; The United States Marine Band; The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra (five concerts); The Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra (three concerts); Albert A. Stanley, Frederick Stock, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, William H. Santelman, and George Oscar Bowen, Con- 


For catalog of the Summer School (July 5—August 13), or for the academic year begin- 
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lacked only a few minutes of ten and still nothing had 
happened and all was quiet on the front, far too quiet. 
About that time, a gentleman appeared and uttered the 
words that “Storchio was unable’— He got no further. 
They had come to hear Storchio and if she was not going 
to sing they were going to, at least, say what they thought 
about it. Whereupon, there started a perfect pandemonium 
of hissing and clapping and shouting until it was im- 
possible to hear or think. After about twenty minutes, it 
was possible to discover that Schipa would sing “La Tosca” 
with Nieto. With thé small matter of having to make 
three attempts to start the first act, things were quite serene 
after that. 

It is impossible to praise too highly the work of Nieto, who 
at the very last possible moment stepped into the breach and 
sang and acted the role of Tosca so that she brought the 
house to its feet with unstinted admiration and applause. 
Nieto is an actress of striking ability and she sang with 
an intensity that carried her voice to high points of achieve- 
ment. The role of Scarpia was entrusted to Danise, who 
sang it well. 

The honors of the evening went primarily to Schipa. 
Schipa is a splendid Cavaradossi and he sang beautifully. 
He is an artist of the first water and shows it on every oc- 
casion that is given him. 

StorcH1io IN “MADAME ButterFLty” Proves Bic Success. 

Rosina Storchio, who years ago created the role of Cio 
Cio San in Italy, presented it to Havana on Monday night 
of this week. She had been ill with a throat which was 
badly affected by the prevailing weather, but she recovered 
in time and made Butterfly a thing of beauty. Hers is an 
interesting interpretation and one need scarcely add that the 
role is well adapted to her voice. 

Pinkerton was sung by Julian Mario, and it was his first 
presentation of the part. His is a good tenor and he did 
well with it. He will do better, of course, when he has the 
opportunity of working it out in more detail. Sharpless 
was sung by Carlos del Pozo. 

FaTICANTI AND SCHIPA IMMENSE Hit 1n “RIGOLETTO.” 

Because of a slight difference of opinion between the 
management and Danise, he did not sing the title role as 
had been billed. An announcement to this effect was posted 
in the foyer and those who cared to were granted cancella- 
tion of their tickets. At the beginning of the fourth act 
no cancellations had occurred. 

The opportunity to sing Rigoletto at this time was an un- 
expected bonanza for Faticanti, and he rose to the occasion 
in a mighty leap and gathered to him as a man, the house 
applauding and shouting “Bravo! Faticanti,”’ and “Bis!” 
The high excellence of his voice and his acting in this role 
have been noted at length in these columns on a previous 
presentation. Suffice it to say that this time he sang even 
better than he did at the former opera and he was indeed 
a Rigoletto that will stay in one’s memory for a long time. 

As for Schipa, he had to repeat every aria that he sang 
and sing the “Donna e mobile” three times ! 

Gilda was well sung by Angeles Otein, who is closely 
held within the hearts of the people of Havana. Spara- 
fucile, taken by Bettoni, was excellent. On the whole, the 
opera was an immense success, perhaps, with the exception 
of “Manon,” the best of the season. Padavoni, the director, 
was at his best on this occasion and obtained splendid re- 
sults, for which he was acclaimed time and again. He was 
pelted with straw hats in the good old Cuban way, and that 
is the ‘nth power of enthusiasm. He who is “strawhatted,” 
as it were, at the National in Havana, is made! 

ier. 


National Association of Organists Announces 
Plans 


The coming anual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists, July 26-29, at Philadelphia, is attracting 
general interest. At the last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, of which Reginald L. McAll is chairman, Treasurer 
Weston reported all bills paid, and $1,006.61 in the treasury. 
There are nearly 600 members. Thanks were voted to 
the Musica Courter for the wide publicity given. (Mr. 
Riesberg of this paper is on the program committee). The 
Longacre Hotel was named as the official headquarters. A 
local reception committee is to be named by President 
Henry S,. Fry. Three hundred badges are to be made. 
The tentative program for the three days is as follows: 

Monday evening, July 25, dinner, Hotel Longacre. Tues- 
day morning, July 26, nine o'clock, address of welcome 
and response, Greek Hall, Wanamaker’s; business reports; 
nomination committee to be named; symposium on past 
convention; one o'clock, luncheon, Wanamaker’s; two 
o'clock, address by Ernest Skinner on organ tone; 4.15 
o'clock, recital at St. Clement’s Church by Mr. Riemen- 
schneider; 8.15 o'clock recital by Mr. Gillette. July 27, 
nine o'clock, meeting of executive committee; 9.30 o'clock, 
talk by F. S. Adams on the organ in theater and concert; 
10.30 o’cloek, talk by William E. Haspell on organ pipes; 
2.30 o’clock, meeting at Girard College, Valley Forge, talk 
by Herbert Brown on the organ; four o'clock, recital under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Organ Players’ Club; 
8.15 o'clock, recital at the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church by Mr. Jennings. July 28, 9.30 o'clock, meeting 
at the Stanley Theater, illustrations of “picture-playing,” 
the members being invited to witness the picture presented 
that day; 2.30 o'clock, St. Clement’s Church, paper by 
Herbert J. Tilley; 6.15 o’clock, complimentary supper to 
members, tendered by Wanamaker’s; 8.15 o'clock, recital on 
the grand organ at Wanamaker’s, by Mr. Courboin. July 
29, 9.30 o’clock, excursion to Valley Forge, business meet- 
ing, recital by Mr. Haskell and others. Luncheon in 
Philadelphia. 7.30 p. m., banquet at Musical Art Club. 


Bar Harbor to Have Summer Concerts 


From Bar Harbor comes the news that there again is to 
be an orchestra there this summer composed of members 
of the Boston Symphony under the direction of Arthur 
Brooke. Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, president of Johns 
Hopkins Musical Association, who is a summer visitor at 
Northeast Harbor, has written to the Bar Harbor Times 
from Baltimore, congratulating the community upon the 
carrying on of the work begun so auspiciously last sum- 
mer. The concerts are free, and last year the music proved 
to be of great educational value, large numbers of children 
having been attracted to enjoy the programs. 
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KALAMAZOO CHORAL UNION, 


Seated on the conductor's platform (left to right) are Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Marie Sundelius, Louise Harrison Slade and James Goddard 


the Choral Union. The soloists—Paul Althouse, 


WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
orchestra; Leoti Combs, director of the 
may be seen seated at the left and right of the directors 


MUSICAL COURIER 


FINE CHORAL WORK A FEATURE 
OF KALAMAZOO’S ANNUAL FESTIVAL 





Marie Sundelius, Louise Slade, Paul Althouse and James Goddard 


the Soloists—Chicago Symphony Proves Valuable 


Asset—Choral Union and Children’s Chorus Show Splendid Training—The Excellent Programs 


Kalamazoo, Mich., May 31, 1921.—Marie Sundelius, Lou- 
ise Harrison Slade, Paul Althouse, and James Goddard 
were the soloists whose art combined with the Kalamazoo 
Choral Union, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the 
children’s chorus of the Western State Normal to make 
the annual May festival one of the most enjoyable musical 
events of Kalamazoo’s history. The three festival concerts 
were held in the State Armory with capacity audiences. 

First CONCERT, 

The first concert was given by the orchestra and Marie 
Sundelius, soloist, who was secured for this program in 
addition to her engagement to sing the soprano roles in 
Verdi's “Requiem.” Mme. Sundelius’ lovely voice was 
shown to splendid advantage in the “Bird Song” from 
“Pagliacci.” She sang with easy grace in expression and 
freedom from mannerisms. <A _ beautiful lyric quality of 
voice, brilliant delivery and clear intonation characterized 
her work. “Solveig’s Song,” by Grieg, followed the aria 

Mr. Stock, as conductor of the orchestra, was greeted 
with much enthusiasm by the patrons of the Choral Union 
concert course, who look forward each year to the coming 
of Mr. Stock and his orchestra. Kalamazoo feels particu 
larly fortunate in securing this splendid organization for 
this year’s festival, inasmuch as Mr. Stock’s players have 
accepted only a very limited number of festival engage- 
ments, 

Schumann’s overture, “Springtime of 


Love” : Borodin’s 


sketch of the steppes of central Asia, novel in its atmos- 


phere of vivid Oriental color, and Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
No. 2, in C minor, made up the first section of the pro- 
gram. De Sabata’s symphonic poem, “Juventus,” and Mac- 
Dowell’s suite in A minor, were received with much appre- 
ciation. Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” No. 3, played as an encore 
number, was brought out with beautiful melodic effects 
and developed in a manner that revealed delightful orches 
tral possibilities. 
Seconp Concert. 


The work of the children is always warmly received, 
and their singing of “Alice in Wonderland,” directed by 
Leoti Combs, showed the results of carefully supervised 
training and genuine ability. 

Under the direction of Mr. Stock, the orchestra played 
Halvorsen’s “March of the Boyards” and Von Reznicek’s 
overture to “Donna Diana.” Selections from Mendels 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” always favorite num- 
bers; Grainger’s “Mock Morris” and “Shepherds, Hey”; 
“In the Village,” from “Caucasian Sketches,” by Ippolitow 
Ivanow, and a waltz and finale from Glazounoff’s “Ruses 
d’Amour” suite completed the afternoon’s program. The 
second concert is always locally known as the “Young Peo 
ple’s Concert” and has become one of the most enjoyable 
features of the festival season. The Children’s Chorus of 
250 voices, with the splendid work of the orchestra, in a 
program of music reflecting so much of the spirit of spring 
time and youth, is a very happy event in the city’s musical 
life. 





SOLOISTS, AND DIRECTORS OF THE FESTIVAL CONCERTS 


children’s chorus, and Harper C. Maybee, director of 


Cuirp Concert 


Harper C, Maybee, director of the Kalamazoo Choral 
Union, had worked tirelessly to prepare the chorus for the 
presentation of Verdi's “Requiem,” given at the third con 
cert of the festival. H. Glenn Henderson, of the Western 


Normal faculty, gave much of his time to accompanying 
the chorus at rehearsals, and his able assistance has most 
loyally supported Mr. Maybee’s splendid work in develop 
ing a choral organization capable of producing work of a 
very high standard. The choral work in the “Requiem” 
showed tremendous power in passages like the “Dies [rae” 
and “Libera Me,” beautifully controlled legato effects and 
soft, yet firm, tone work in the chorus requiring 
quieter effects. Precision of attack and skillful tone shad 
ing were further proof of the excellent training the choru 
has received 


part 


The orchestra gave fine support to Mr, Maybee’s work 
as director 

Paul Althouse sang with intelligent 
pleased with the beautiful quality of his 
Harrison Slade substituted for Jeanne Gordon in the mezzo 
soprano parts, singing on very short notice. Marie Sun 
delius delighted her audience with her beautiful interpreta 
tion of the soprano parts, and sang with finished artistry 
James Goddard, heard for the first time in Kalamazoo 


used his voice with much ease and full toned, broad effect 


interpretation and 


youce Louise 


FestTIVAL A SUCCE 
As a conclusion to the year’s musical activities, the fes 
tival was a highly gratifying 
achievement which would be worthy of cities 
in population than Kalamazoo 


] ! 
succes nd 1 a musical 


much larger 


Sophie Braslau was presented in March in a delightful 
recital, under the auspices of the Kalamazoo Choral Union, 
and local concert goers felt fortunate in having a splendid 
concert by Kreisler in April M. J. R 
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(he date fot the departure of Richard Strauss 
\merica is October 19. 
—— ©&— - 
One hears that the Metropolitan may bring over 
Fanny Heldy of the Paris Opéra, one of the best 
French operatic sopranos of the day. 


s 
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It is announced that, as was the case this season, 
when Willem Mengelberg comes to America in 
January to direct the last half of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s season, his place in Amsterdam will be 
filled by Dr. Muck. 

~~ 

The Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore, at last 
figures as a librettist. Wilhelm Stenhammar has 
written a lyric drama, “Chitra,” the text from the 
works of Tagore, Which has been produced at 
Gothenburg with considerable success. 

eieaie 

It was a graceful act on the part of New York 
University to confer upon Harry Harkness Flag- 
ler, in recognition of his efforts for the advance- 
ment of music, the degree of Doctor of Music. 
Mr, Flagler is president of the New York Sym- 
phony Society and chief supporter of the society's 
orchestra, having announced six years ago that he 
was willing to make up regularly an annual deficit 
not exceeding $100,000. 

- o— - 

in May 21 a monument erected in the vestibule 
of the Trocadéro, Paris, to the late Alexandre Guil- 
mant, was dedicated to the memory of this most 
famous of French organists. The ceremonies were 
participated in by the most prominent musicians of 
France. Paul Leon made the principal address 
and other speakers were Messrs. Widor, d’Indy, 
and Rabaud, while Louis Vierne improvised upon a 
theme formed of the three notes which were the 
initials of the deceased organist, F. A. G. 

a Sn 

The ambitions of Antonio Scotti mount higher 
and higher and they are quite justified in view of 
his success as an impresario. The latest announce- 
ment is that his company will include in the fall 
tour no less an operatic figure than Geraldine Far- 
rar, who will sing a series of performances with 
the Scotti company on the Pacific Coast, her first 
operatic appearance in that part of the country. 
Her debut will be made in Seattle and she will also 
sing in San Francisco and Los Angeles. With Miss 
Farrar added to the other artists already an- 
nounced by Mr. Scotti, he will be at the head of a 
company of the very first rank. One hears, too, 
that Mme. Frances Alda will also appear with the 
organization in special performances. 
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The National Federation of Music Clubs has just 
finished this week its longest and what is said to 
have been its largest convention. Something over 
220 delegates, exclusive of those from the Tri-Cities, 
where the convention was held, attended the biennial. 
This, as stated, is the largest number of visiting 
delegates ever at an N. F. M. C. convention, but 
the national officers had expected many more, and 
the representation was disappointingly small when 
it is considered that there are 1,300 clubs in the 
Federation, each one of which is entitled to send 
one delegate and many of them several delegates. 
There was, for instance, just one delegate present 
from New York City—an astonishing thing! Can 
it be that the clubs feel it is not worth while sending 
delegates? That the affairs of the Federation are, 
despite all, controlled and managed by a small band 
of inside political workers? 

The Federation is a power for good in music in 
this country. It long has been a power for good, 
but it seems to make progress very slowly in increas- 
ing the strength of that power. One surmises that 
it is rather unwieldy as an organization, and that 
the laxness of certain state organizations hinders 
the better organized states from carrying on vigor- 
ously the development of various ambitious plans 
the Federation long has had. The development is 
not what might be expected, despite the unselfish 
and devoted efforts of President Sieberling and 
some of the other national officers. If the new 
change in the by-laws—which provides for the elec- 
tion of national officers by the national board, to be 
chosen by the delegates, and not directly by the 
delegates themselves—results really in increasing 
the efficiency of the executive officers and not 
merely in enabling certain members of the “ring” 
to control affairs even more than they do now, it 
will be a step in the right direction. 

The prize competition for composers did not 
produce any higher grade of works than it usually 
does. The exception was the organ prize, which 
William Middelschulte won with an effective, in- 
genious, well-made chromatic fantasie and fugue. 
Unfortunately, playing upon the decidedly poor and 
small organ of the Augustana Chapel, the composer 
could not begin to do justice to his own work. The 
“Romantic Andante” for violin, by Irene Berge, 
had for its grandfather—or even nearer relative— 
the justly celebrated cavatina by one Raff. The 


Many friends in this country will regret the un- 
expected death of Marcel Charlier, for many years 
the principal French conductor of the Chicago 
Opera. Mr. Charlier was still a young man from 
whom many more years of good work were awaited 
had he not been stricken down suddenly. 


eo-——-—— 


Montemezzi, whose opera “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
has been even more successful in this country than 
in its native land, is said to have completed a new 
opera, “Paul and Virginia,” to a book by Renato 
Simoni. Wolff-Ferrari has also completed an opera 
to a book by Forzano. The story is comic in char- 
acter and the title, “La Gabbia d’Oro” (“The Basket 
of Gold”). The same composer is said to be work- 
ing on another opera to be called “Prince Colibri.” 

pat war teas 


The recent twentieth annual commencement exer- 
cises of the Guilmant Organ School, Dr. William C. 
Carl, director, brings to mind once more the great 
influence this institution has had upon the develop- 
ment of the organ and organ music. Every year 
the school graduates young men and young women 
whose artistic equipment is such that even before 
they are actually graduated they receive offers for 
prominent posts in various churches. This is the 
result of the high standard of the Guilmant Organ 
School and the valued personal instruction of Dr. 
Carl, who is an energetic and ever-active director 
and not merely a figurehead. 

Fifteen years ago, Giuseppe and Gaetano Doni- 
zetti, nephews of the famous composer, brought suit 
in the French courts to recover royalties for the 
performance of their late uncle’s works, claiming 
that when he died the French law granting royalties 
for fifty years after the composer’s death was 
already in force. The case has dragged through 
the courts for years, and only recently a decision 
was handed down to the effect that the law of 1798, 
granting royalties for only ten years after the com- 
poser’s death, was still in force when Donizetti died 
in 1848. The costs were assessed upon the heirs, 
who had also contended that they were entitled to 
royalties until fifty years after the death of the last 
collaborator in their uncle’s works. The man in 
question, a librettist, did not die until 1875, so they 
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prize song, “Shadders,” by Bessie M. Whitely, 
belonged to the cute class of songs indicated by its 
title. As a work of art its value is decidedly low. 
Better was the ‘cello prize, a nocturne by Lloyd 
Loar, which displayed good workmanship and a 
certain degree of melodic inspiration. 

“The Apocalypse,” the production of which was 
the principal musical event of the convention, and 
one that reflected much credit on the Federation as 
well as the participants, is noticed in a special article 
elsewhere in this number. Of the other new works 
heard, the most interesting was John Alden Car- 
penter’s fine “Pilgrim’s Vision,” first given by 
Stokowski in Philadelphia last fall. It is a short 
work, majestic and dignified in character, finely 
orchestrated, and moves steadily on from the organ’s 
playing of “Old Hundred,” which ushers it in, to 
a massive orchestral climax at the end. Of the Leo 
Sowerby piano concerto, heard for a second time 
by the writer, it may be said that it sounded less 
objectionable than on first hearing. The young 
man has unusual talent, but this particular work 
seems overlong and underdigested. The Tri-City 
Orchestra, ‘under the capable baton of Ludwig 
Becker, did astonishingly fine work, considering the 
short time’ of its organization and the difficulty 
of these modern scores. In the “Meistersinger” 
prelude and the “New World” symphony it was 
unquestionably excellent. 

More district winners than ever before turned out 
for the national young artists’ contests. As a whole 
their standard was high, although one wondered 
occasionally what, if this or that one had captured 
a district contest, the rest of the material could have 
been like. Everything about the contest—both 
state, district, and national—needs revision. The 
system of marking is ridiculous. The idea of having 
the judges behind screens, when personality and 
appearance count so large a part in an artist’s 
success, is ridiculous. The use of professionals— 
sometimes of mediocre attainments—to judge young 
artists in their own branch, is absurd. 

One hopes that the next convention, as a matter 
of convenience, will all be held in one city. Prac- 
tically everybody lived at the Black Hawk in Daven- 
port, and riding back and forth two or three times 
every day to Rock Island, where nearly all the 
meetings and concerts were held, was inconvenient 
and delaying. 


would have been able to collect royalties up to 1925 


had the decision been in their favor. But it wasn’t. 
oe + - @O-- 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, looking better than 
she has for several years past (and she admitted she 
was), visited the N. F. M. C. convention just for 
a day and was presented with a substantial check 
which paid the balance due on the permanent seats 
installed in the amphitheater at the MacDowell 
Colony, Peterboro, N. H. Mrs. MacDowell has 
given over eighty recitals of her late husband's 
music this past season. 

aera 


EXPERT NEEDED 


Harold McCormick, speaking Monday of this 
week at a meeting in Chicago, is quoted as saying: 

The destiny of the opera company in the future is in 
Chicago and the Middle West. In the past it was thought 
advisable to take the company on a New York tour and 
sustain a financial loss of close to $200,000 because of the 
added prestige which the New York season gave the com- 
pany. In the future this may not be necessary or advis- 
able. Under the control of trustees economics will be 
practised which were not effected under practical personal 
ownership. 

Interesting—if true. Probably nobody knows 
better than Mr. McCormick, however, how much 
the New York engagement figures in the minds of 
the star singers when they sign Chicago contracts ; 
and he stated unequivocally that his remarks did 
not apply to the coming season, during which the 
Chicago Opera will positively appear in New York, 
but to the “overalls” seasons (so tactfully named 
by Manager Spangler) which are to follow, if 
Chicago succeeds in raising that $500,000 guarantee. 
That idea of 500 guarantors at $1,000 each is only 
a target to shoot at. As a matter of fact, 350 
would be quite enough, but after a month’s work 
the list sticks at 180 and shows no sign of increas- 
ing itself. The astonishing thing is that Mr. 
McCormick does not seem to realize that opera is as 
much of a business as anything else. When he is 
looking for a business manager for some department 
of his harvesting company, we wager he does not 
seek one in a conservatory of music; and why 
he does not realize that the opera business requires 
a trained and experienced expert at the business 
helm is hard to understand. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Compliments of the musical world to the Potts- 
town, Pa., typesetter who made his paper say about 
the May Music Festival there, that Pietro Deiro, 
the “accordeonist,” rendered “‘Pilligin Corns” from 
“Tannhauser.” Pilligin must have achieved the 
corns on his long hike to Rome. And, of course, 
the staff that bloomed roses was a cornstalk. 

nRre*e 

And, speaking of things that bloom, another out- 
of-town flower comes from Sarah I. Bole, of Glass- 
port, Pa., who writes to this column: v3 would like 
you to pass judgment or remarks on a little Spring 
idylle that happened here and which I might call 
‘Verdure Clad.’ I went to a concert where a 
soprano was to sing an aria from Haydn’s ‘Creation.’ 
Next to my chair sat a frenzied young person who 
knew all there was to be known about music or 
anything else in the world. I remarked in her hear- 
ing: ‘I am so glad that Miss Brown is to sing the 
“Verdure” aria. I enjoy her voice and style so 
much in German music.’ The f. y. p. leaned over 
and remarked excitedly: ‘Oh, no, you are very 
much mistaken. The aria is of the Italian school. 
The name tells that. “Verdure’—“Verdi,” do you 
see?’ I struggled for breath, but [-could not con- 
trol it, even though I am a vocal teacher. Finally 
| took a deep breath and also the nearest E.X.1.T., 
leaving the poor Verd(ure)di aria to its fate.” 

nme 


A singer I like is Helen Stover, 
She never fails to put it over. 


\ fiddler I like is Albert Spalding, 
His first name isn’t Albascha. 
C - e 


A critic I hate is Sacophony, c 
He always uses that word “cacophony.” — 
SCRIBENDI. 


I never heard Dame Melba screech, 

But I have eaten Melba peach; 

I've never tried “Spaghetti Caruso,” 

But I intend right soon to do so; 

I'm never there when Mary Garden yells, 
But how I love the way she smells. 


LF, 
I like that singer, Anna Fitziu, 
Her lovely singing always gits you. ; 
Mitiarp E. 
A pianist I like is Moiseiwitsch, 
Because no one will try to rhyme his name. 


B, E. 


My favorite is G. Farrar, 
She shows her art—hurrah, hurrah! 
A, N. Otppoy, 
eRe, 


“B Flat” writes that he never objects to a loud 
playing pianist because he always hopes that the 
performer either will sprain his wrist or break the 
instrument, 

eRe, 

The Trenton Times says that a Pittsburgh music 
store carried this advertisement last week: ‘ ‘Kiss 
Me Again’ for 49 cents.” 

nme” 

And the other kiss story comes via the Fort 
William (Canada) Times-Journal, to-wit: 

Young woman (entering music store)—Have you “Kissed 
Me in the Moonlight”? 

Clerk—I don’t think so; I’m new here. 
the other man, 

Ree 


If there are in the world any more lovely and 
enticing piano duets than Moszkowski’s Spanish 
and other national dances, we should like to make 
their acquaintance without further delay. 

ere, 

In his book, Leopold Auer reveals all the secrets 
of his teaching. In her book, Lilli Lehmann re- 
vealed all the secrets of her teaching. Various 
wives and pupils of Leschetizky have published all 
the secrets of his teaching. Now that all the secrets 
are out, it should be easy to become an Auer, Leh- 
mann, or Leschetizky. 

ReRe 

It is told by the newspapers that radio waves 
“soon are to carry concert and opera performances 
everywhere, even to the loneliest places.” But how 
will the listeners be able to enjoy what they hear, 
if no music critics be present to explain and appraise 
and tell the hearers what they like and why they 
should not like it, and what they do not like and 
why they should like it, and what they ought not to 
like even if they think they ought to like it? 
Perhaps radio may make it possible for music 
lovers to stay away from performances altogether 
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and hear them at home. Critics still could serve 

the cause, however, by instituting a service whereby 

they call up the radio music subscribers and tell 

them what to think about the things they heard. 
eRe 


Why music festivals chiefly in May and June? 
Isn’t music festive also in, let us say, November or 
March? 

Rm RAR 

The big Northwestern Saengerfest ‘is to be re- 
sumed in 1922. Evidently the committee expects 
the prohibition ban on beer to be lifted by that time. 

ReeRre 

One often encounters the saying these days that 
“The American people are ready for good music.” 
There never was a time when they were not ready 
for good music, but it was made to appear for- 


bidding to them through the mummery with 
which it was surrounded and written about. Self- 


appointed high priests of the cult helped to keep 
alive the mystery and to keep the people at a 
distance—as high priests of all kinds have done 
ever since such officials came into existence. But 
the walls of secrecy have been battered down and 
the artists and the people are in close touch without 
middlemen interpreters and critical jobbers to inter- 
fere with the new order of things, and to becloud 
and overawe the intelligence of the people. 
a a 
Contribute to the Moszkowski fund if you would 
do a fine and worthy deed for music. 
Ree 
On every side prizes are being offered for songs, 
piano pieces, choral works, symphonies, concertos, 
chamber music. The more the merrier. The old 
idea that prize competitions do not benefit music is 
exploded to shreds. Dozens of composers never 
would have been heard of had it not been for their 
winning of prize contests. Especially in this coun- 
try is such stimulus advisable, for even our com- 
posers have learned the great lesson that whatever 
is worth doing is worth trying to be paid for. Art 
may be art even if it yields a fine financial profit. 
nme 
What advantage has an organ that is “dedicated” 
over one that is not? 
ere 
By actual count, the phrases “Music is with us 
from the cradle to the grave,” “Music begins where 
speech ends,” and “Music is the language of the 
soul,” were used 211,478 times in the speeches made 
so far this month to the graduating classes at the 
conservatories. An attempt was made also to keep 
numerical track of the expressions, “Remember, 
you are laboring for an ideal,” and “Good luck 
betide you in your endeavor to spread the gospel 
of beauty,” but count was lost after 6,972,006 had 
been reached. Meanwhile the graduates are bustling 
about, borrowing money from relatives and friends 


with which to rent studios, print professional 
announcements, and subscribe to the Musica 
CourRiER, 

| an 


Ida Toepfert, of Cincinnati, Ohio, honors our 
department with a poem, reproduced herewith: 
THE PUZZLE. 
There is music I’ve longed to hear; 
Schubert’s symphony incomplete, 
I know in some future sphere 
My ear in entirety will greet. 


For somewhere complete it exists, 

That sweet climax ; movement three,— 
And beyond these mortal mists, 

The finales melodies free. 


This is the music I have longed to hear 
When that hour ecstatic shall be 
The desire of many a year, 
At last will be granted to me. 


A question that puzzled me sore 

Will then be at length set to rest,— 
When these melodies round me pour, 

I shall know which part I like best. 


Movement one came from fairyland 
And I sometimes think movement two 
Was inspired by an angel band, 
But perhaps the reverse is true. 
2 eR 
Mayor Hylan and City Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
are two municipal leaders whose record in matters 
musical is an enviable one, and a splendid example 
for their sticcessors to follow. They value properly 
the ethical import of music in so large and utili- 
tarian a community as New York, and they leave no 
effort unspared to provide tonal enjoyment for the 


21 
populace. What the Mayor and the Chamberlain 
have done in the way of arranging and sponsoring 
free concerts is a matter of record and does not 
need retelling now. Last week (on June 6) the 
city’s summer series of musical entertainments was 
opened by Edwin Franko Goldman and his band, 
the same conductor and organization which are 
appearing almost nightly at Columbia University 
and delighting enormous audiences without charging 
a penny for admission, The Mayor invited Mr. 
Goldman to give the initial concert on the City Hall 
steps, and many city officials and other guests were 
present to hear and applaud the program, played 
with that technical, tonal and musical finish which 
always may be expected from Mr. Goldman. Helen 
Stover, the vocalist of the occasion, sang her selec- 
tions with a mellow, opulent voice, excellent style, 
and refreshing resourcefulness in delivery. After 
the concert a luncheon was given by the Chamber- 
lain to the Mayor, and all the concert guests drove 
to the Waldorf-Astoria to partake of the justly 
famous Berolzheimer hospitality. The host outdid 
himself in lavishness, the large round board enclos 
ing trellised peristyles and marble fountains, and 
bank upon bank of American Beauty roses. Aside 
from the culinary program, there were also some 
further numbers by Miss Stover, which made a 
deserved hit; cornet solos by Ernest S. Williams, 
whose fine tone and smooth phrasing won proper 
recognition, and speeches by the Mayor, Chamber 
lain, and Corporation Counsel O’Brien. The citi 
zens should honor our present local administration 
for its efforts in a musical way, and support it by 
word of mouth, by moral help, and by voting, when 
the next election comes in November. 
nd 
The singing horses, Galli-Curci, Enrico Caruso, 
De Reszke, and the conducting horses, Damrosch and 
Bodanzky, having had their innings, the fiddling 
equines now are in for a run. The present season 
already has produced Violinist and Cremona. 
nRre 
No, Ethelgisa, we did not say that the German 
composers now heed the call of the mild, but we are 
willing to take the credit for it nevertheless. 
| a a 3 
And we certainly did not refer to the fish episode 
in Strauss’ “Ariadne” as “filet de soul.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 


A PIONEER 

On the pages of the pioneer history of American 
master Classes, the name and achievements of Oscar 
Saenger occupy a memorable place. If memory 
serves correctly, Mr. Saenger was the first vocal 
teacher to inaugurate the idea of summer master 
classes in this country some fifteen years ago. Since 
that time his classes have attracted students from all 
points of the compass, and his success and that of 
his singers in the fields of concert, opera and light 
opera attest his unquestioned mastership. During 
the last four years Mr. Saenger’s master classes have 
been held in Chicago, where his artistic results have 
been felt by teachers and students from the western 
and middle-western cities, who have availed them 
selves of an opportunity to profit by studying under 
a master instead of idling away their vacations. 
One does not hesitate to state that Oscar Saenger 
has had a strong effect upon the growth of the now 
very popular season of master classes. Aside from 
the question of master classes, Mr. Saenger must 
also be credited with having organized operatic 
classes years ago in his New York studios, where, 
incidentally, he has trained and prepared over thirty 
artists who have appeared successfully as members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


& 4 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The officers and guarantors of the Minneapolis 
Orchestral Association, which is the body that 
controls and supports the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, are still at loggerheads with the local 
musicians’ union. The union took the position that 
if the orchestra is to play at one of the city parks, 
a non-union band which had been engaged to play 
at another park would not be allowed to do so, and 
the officials of the Orchestral Association refuse to 
be dictated to. In a letter, issued on June 8, Presi- 
dent E. L. Carpenter, of the Orchestral Association, 
reaffirms the position originally taken. General 
opinion is that the musicians’ union will find some 
way of conceding the point. It would be a shame 
to have so fine an organization as the Minneapolis 
Orchestra disbanded after eighteen years of activity ; 
but the guarantors are determined to withdraw their 
support if the union insists upon its dictatorial ruling. 








Kentucky is entitled to a front seat “in the sun” 
for set rendered to music. Rendered at least 
to the preservation of the sentiment that surrounds 
music like an atmosphere, without which it could 
not exist except in some form like “jazz” or the 
tom-tomic rhythm. Kentucky has in one 
week, by popular small subscriptions, contributed 
more than $50,000 for the purchase and preserva 
tion of the historic estate and home of Federal Hill, 
where, in 1852, Stephen C, Foster wrote and com 
posed the song “My Old Kentucky Home.”  Fed- 
eral Hill has been, since 1795, and still is, the home 
of the Rowan family, celebrated in the political, 
professional and social annals of the state. The 
founder was a great lawyer, chief justice of Ken 
tucky, United States Senator, a princely plantation 
and slave-owner of the old southern type, who was 
a duellist and “got his man” in one of the celebrated 
the last century. His 
descendants are alhed some of the strongest 
families in Europe and America, The estate, there 
the historic and romantic 


vices 


mere 


duels of the early years of 


with 


fore, embodies many ot 
memories of Kentucky’s past. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the appeal to save 
the old home and the park of 236 acres in which 
it stands was based exclusively upon the sentiment 
that it was in that house that Foster wrote, and 
there was first sung, “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
and thus dedicated it to musical immortality. No 
hody will question that it is easily and triumphantly 
the finest of American state songs, bearing the un 
mistakable stamp of its time and its place and yet 
belonging to all times and all places. It has, in 
fact, grown in popularity with age, the 
real test of ballads as of literature and other forms 
of art. Foster wrote in a narrow and peculiar vein 
that yet lent to his compositions the quality of easy 
convertibility of rhythm. “My Old Kentucky 
Home” is either a sentimental ballad of yearning, 
a quickstep march, or a funeral hymn at will, and 
it has been used for all those purposes since it was 
written sixty-nine years It has long ceased 
to be exclusively a Kentucky state song, and is now 
ranked among the American national airs, where it 
occupies its particular place 

It is characteristic of Kentucky that it springs to 
romantic sentiment, Foster was not a Kentuckian ; 
he wrote the song while visiting his cousins, the 
Rowans, at Federal Hill; but he has been adopted, 
and himself and his song have entered the Kentucky 
Valhalla of memories, where both are written up 
as Kentuckian and yet given freely to the world. 
It is difficult to describe the Kentucky atmosphere 
of sentiment. It is like no other state. It was the 
paradise of slaves and the paradise of slave-holders. 
It divided its sons almost equally between the blue 
and the gray of the Civil War. Its population 
remains more intensely native after 130 years of 
settlement than that of any other state, perhaps. 
“Once a Kentuckian, always a Kentuckian,” they 
say, and their expatriates respond to the call of the 
blood as the old war horse to the sound of bugles. 
Mare Klaw, the New York theatrical manager, born 
in Kentucky, after an absence of forty years sent 
in the first subseription to the purchase fund, a 
handsome cheque for $2,500, with this characteristic 
Kentucky declaration: “If it were possible for the 
movement to fail I should yet be satisfied to have 
you invest the sum in one square foot of the sacred 
soil of that estate and deed it to me. I should like 
to feel that I owned it.” Governor Morrow has 
issued a special proclamation to the expatriates, 
addressed as follows: “To all the fond expatriates 
from the Kentucky soil that gave them birth; to 
the children of such as have passed on and left 
behind the heritage of pride in their origin; to those 
who have listened to that song of home under the 
shadows of other hills, in the sunlight of other 
meadows and plains, or beneath the quiet stars of 
alien skies, and have felt the thrill of its deathless 
beauty and pathos.” 

That is the Kentucky language of sentiment. It 
signals back to Foster’s verse as Foster signals for- 
ward to Morrow’s eloquence. And the expatriate: 
responded from everywhere, contributing quite one - 
third of the fund. The stream has not stopped 
flowing, because the fund will also have to provide 
for the repair and beautification of Federal Hill, 
which will then be presented to the state as a shri.vse. 

All this is a tribute to the power of music. It is 
the more remarkable that it springs from a state 
where the taste for music of the highest class has 
for some years been marking time with little prog- 
ress to record, Louisville, long noted for its social 
culture and hospitality, has made no preparation for 
and offers little welcome to the best of music. Even 
the Chicago Opera Association, its next-door neigh- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
KENTUCKY PAYS HOMAGE TO STEPHEN C. FOSTER 


bor geographically, pays it no visits, and few of the 
great orchestras and virtuosi of music are listed for 
appearances there. There was a time when Louis- 
ville had its due place in the musical schedule—who 
will account for its decline? Perhaps it only awaits 
the rise of a directing leader who can fire the old 
enthusiasm and set the imprisoned taste free. 

But the apotheosis of Stephen C. Foster in the 
memory of the world is a service of high honor 
from the people of Kentucky. 


« 


LIBRETTO WRITING 

Operatic composers should learn the art of play- 
writing. Composers are far too prone to rush at 
a libretto with the blindest confidence in their ability 
to furnish the world with the kind of music it needs. 
They judge too often by the song lyric standard. 
They are attracted by literary polish and_ poetical 
expressions, and as often as not they overlook alto- 
gether the movement of the play and the dramatic 
situations. Many composers lack the ability to 
write good opera books. But that is no reason why 
they should not learn to know a good book from a 
had one. The amount of time wasted by great 
composers only in the composing of music to un 
suitable librettos is appalling: Weber, Schubert, 
Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Bizet—why continue? The 
list of operatic failures is too long for quotation. 
That terrible record of 28,015 in John Towers’ 
“Dictionary of Operas” contains at least 25,000 
failures. 

We hear a great deal about that wonderful com- 
bination of Gilbert and Sullivan. There the world 
had two men fitted in every way for their respective 
tasks. Does anyone ever hear today a play of 
Gilbert without Sullivan’s music, or an opera of 
Sullivan without Gilbert’s words? If those two men 
had never met, perhaps they both would have failed 
to become so famous, or famous at all. 

Sullivan set to music several opera books which 
were weak, and the poor book always killed the 
opera, no matter how good the music may have been. 

Wagner wrote his own librettos, and many good 
judges of stage plays find weak and tiresome situa- 
tions very often in his dramas. But it is almost a 
certainty that if any dramatist of Wagner’s period 
had written the plays, they would not have been 
nearly as suitable for Wagnerian music as they now 
are, with all their dramatic lapses. Verdi did not 
do the actual writing of his opera books, but we 
know for a fact that he had the librettos fashioned 
to suit himself. He knew what he wanted, and he 
insisted on getting it. 

The trouble the young composer has is to know 
what he wants and to get a librettist who will submit 
to dictation. The play writer, more often than not, 
thinks of his play as a purely dramatic piece, with- 
out considering the needs of the composer. It is 
difficult for him to place his book on a little lower 
level than the music in an opera. He has difficulty 
in not regarding the music as an accessory, like the 
songs that ornament the plays of Shakespeare. 

There is bound to be trouble and disappointment 
for the authors and composers of operas so long 
as librettists fail to write plays that need music, and 
until composers are able to select suitable books, 
This present haphazard method is more likely to 
produce failures than successes. 

Success, of course, is never certain, but a serious 
study of the requirements of authors and composers 
of operas will surely lessen the ghastly list of 
operatic failures. 

Byron, Tennyson, Swinburne, produced magnifi- 
cent literature and failed dismally as playwrights. 
There are composers of equal rank who failed as 
ignominiously on the operatic stage. 


OUR ITALIAN CONTEMPORARIES 

New evidences of Italy’s musical renaissance 
come to our notice from day to day. Nowhere is 
the seriousness of its musical endeavor and appre- 
ciation better expressed than in its publications. 
We recently had occasion to speak of the “Rivista 
Musicale Italiana,” perhaps the most important re- 
view of musicology in Europe today. Two new- 
comers, less weighty but nevertheless excellent, are 
“Musica d’Oggi,” published by Ricordi & Co., 
of Milan, and “Il Pianoforte,” the organ of the 
F. I, P. (Fabbrica Italiana di Pianoforte), now in 
their third and second years, respectively. The for- 
mer contains reports of musical life in Italy and 
other countries, one or more semi-popular essays, 
a musical “review of reviews,” review of new music, 
etc. “Il Pianoforte,”” somewhat more serious; con- 
tains valuable essays by the best writers of Italy 
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and other countries, a monthly causerie under the 
title of “Intermezzi,” musical letters from the prin- 
cipal Italian cities, London, Vienna, etc., and valua- 
ble reviews of new music as well as a list of the 
important articles occurring in the current maga- 
zines of the day. The editor of this valuable 
monthly is Guido M. Gatti, the distinguished Italian 
critic, who is also the Musicat ‘Courter’s corre- 
spondent for Turin. 


WHAT'S IN A NAMEP 

If new compositions were put on a program with- 
out the composer’s name, we should probably be 
annoyed. Nevertheless, no composition that re- 
quires the composer’s name on it is likely to endure. 
All the great composers signed their works with 
their style, and without that style no composition 
can be saved by the composer’s name. The great 
composers have individual styles of such strong 
personal flavor that even a few diluted drops of it 
in another composer’s work is instantly recognized. 
We find the traces of Chopin in Scriabine’s early 
work. In his later work the Chopin disappears. 
Scriabine’s progress, in fact, consisted in acquiring 
a style of his own which made it unnecessary for 
him to sign his work. In another half a century 
the music critics will say that a certain composer 
of their day showed traces of Scriabine in his early 
works, but lost them in his mature compositions. 

It is evident, therefore, that Chopin and Scriabine 
signed their compositions with styles which made 
their names superfluous. Even when those styles 
appear in works which are signed by another com- 
poser they are recognized. 

What critic cannot recognize a composition by 
Mendelssohn or by Schumann? Who needs the 
name of Liszt or Brahms on a piano piece? It 
would be quite impossible for Bach to slink into the 
organ loft without being recognized. The powerful 
personality of Beethoven makes every phrase of his 
great works proclaim the author. 

The works of Beethoven which are the most 
famous are the works which are the most distinctly 
Beethoven in style. His “Battle Symphony” and 
several of the early works which show the influence 
of Mozart and Haydn are the works which most 
require the addition of the composer’s name. The 
great works are signed by the composer’s style. 

Wagner had his own magnificent manner. Even 
when he took effects and themes and harmonies 
from Weber and Liszt he wrote Wagner all through 
them, not in words but in musical style. 

Grieg had a delicate and unmistakable style of his 
own, His name may safely be omitted from his 
music. His is not a very great style, but it is a 
thoroughly personal one. 

We often hear of composers who say that they 
could write successful comic operas if they could 
get books by W. S. Gilbert. But could they? Arthur 
Sullivan had a style of his own. Many of Gilbert’s 
verses are commonplace enough and make their 
effect as much through their musical treatment as 
through their humor or poetical merit. Who but 
Sullivan could have composed that haunting and 
exhilarating cachucha in the “Gondoliers” to the 
inspiring lines of Gilbert’s libretto? 

Dance a cachucha, fandango, bolero, 
Xeres we'll drink—Manzanilla, Montero. 

We are not trying to exalt Sullivan at the ex- 
pense of Gilbert, who was without a rival as a comic 
opera librettist. But we assert, nevertheless, that 
this cachucha music is pure Sullivan and therefore 
need not be signed by the composer. The verses, 
which are by no means Gilbert at anywhere near his 
best, would not necessarily be attributed to Gilbert 
unless he put his name to them. 

We think we are justified, therefore, in saying 
that only that music will endure or be held in high 
esteem for a time which is so characteristic of its 
composer that the composer need not have put his 
name to it. The name of Smohn Jith will never 
resound through the corridors of fame if all his 
signed works proclaim that they are children of 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Scriabine. 


RE 


THOUGHTFUL D’ANNUNZIO 

Thoughtful D’Annunzio welcomed Eleanor Dusé 
back to the stage by sending her a message and a 
wreath, which were presented to her on the stage 
on the occasion of her first appearance, in “Balbo,” 
at Turin. The welcome to the famous actress was 
indescribably enthusiastic. At the close of the per- 
formance, young admirers removed the horses from 
her carriage (she had thoughtfully omitted an auto- 
mobile), and drew her back to her hotel, where she 
was compelled to appear upon the balcony in answer 
to the persistent roar of cheers. 
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Mr. Illingworth impressed greatly with his plea for a more 
general musicianship on the part of vocalists. 


Tri-City SYMPHONY 
CONCERT. 


Tri-City people believe 
that the work of their sym- 
phony orchestra and of the 
conductor, Ludwig Becker, 
exhibited in the concert of 
Thursday evening was a 
pleasant surprise to the visit- 
ing biennial people. The 
program was given in the 
gymnasium of Augustana 
College at 8:15, with Jessie 
Isabel Christian, soprano, 
and Leo Sowerby, pianist, 
as soloists. On the program 
were Wagner's prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger,” “The 
New World’’ symphony, 
Dvorak, and John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Pilgrim's Vis- 
ion,” while Mr. Sowerby 
played his own concerto for 
piano and orchestra. It was 
generally admitted by those 
who heard the orchestra for 
the first time that the per 
formance was one of special 
merit, and by those who had 
heard it on previous occa 
sions that its best work of 
the past season was offered 
on this occasion. Through- 
out the entire program there 
was noticeable a unity and 
a precision in the playing 
that made it a pleasure to 
listen 

Miss 


CAPITOL 


Christian won a 
place for herself in the 
hearts of those who heard 
her, and concrete evidence 
of the of her ap- 
pearance here were the con- 
tracts for her appearance m 
a number of eastern and 
western cities, which were 
signed at the close of the 
concert. Gavin Williams, of 
Chicago, was her accom- 
panist. General criticism 
has offered, since the 
cert, the tribute of unusual 
skill as a pianist to Leo 
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THEATE 


Where the convention opened on Monday evening, June 4. 
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the largest audience of the convention period greeted him. 
That his offerings were not altogether unsatisfactory was 
evidence by the applause which greeted his various num 
bers. Of his program numbers, previously announced in 
this paper, the death scene from “Otello” was liked best of 
all, although several song numbers won special ap 
plause. Assisting on the 
program was Norma Alter 
matt, violinist, who did 
some rather spectacular 
though not very colorful 
playing. The accompanist 
of the evening was Gavin 
Williamson, Chicago pian 
ist. The audience of over 
3,000 people which crowded 
the gymnasium called re 
peatedly for encores after 
the various groups of songs 
and violin solos offered by 


esate 


Mr. Marshall and by Miss 
Altermatt. 
Tue Nationa Youne 
Artists’ CONTESTS 
Winners of the various 
district contests for young 
artists turned up in much 
larger numbers than ever 
before, the average being 


R, DAVENPORT, IA., twelve for each of the four 
contests, respectively for 
violin (Wednesday  aftet 


noon), men and women 
singers (Thursday morning 
and afternoon), and piano 
(Friday morning), all four 
being held in the Augustana 
Chapel. The average stand 
ard of performance was un 


usually high in the violin 
contest, fair to good in the 
voice contests, while in the 
piano contest the winner 
stood out above the others 
The awards of the various 
juries were as follows: vio 
ln—Herman Rosen, of 
Cleveland, a pupil of Charles 
V Rychlik ; male voice 

George Smith, Evanston, 


Ill., a pupil of W. Warren 
K. Howe, of the American 


Conservatory of Music 
Chicago; female voice 

Devorna Nadworney, con 
tralto, New York City, a 
pupil of Mme. J. L. Bayer 
lee; piano—Enrique Ros, 


New York City, a pupil of 
Alexander Lambert, sent to 
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concert was a triumph for 


Ludwig Becker, its conductor, who was cheered and ap- 
plauded. 
RECITAL, 


CHARLES MARSHALL'S 


The robust tenor of the Chicago Opera was presented 
Friday evening at Augustana College gymnasium, where 


3USINESS SESSIONS OF THE BIENNIAL, 
business of the biennial were concerned 
with the revision of the by-laws and with the r« 
[ lo the 


The 
chiefly 
ports of officers and of chairmen of committees 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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THE HOTEL 


Improvements now under way will make it lowa’s largest hotel. 
WV. C.; also registration headquarters for 


of the N. F. of 


BLACKHAWK., 
/t has served as the headquarters for the official board 
visiting club members, 


I SEE THAT— 


The Wagner festivals at Bayreuth will be resumed in 1923 

Sascha Jacobinoff, the well known violinist. 
gaged for the third successive summer 
ductor at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, Cal 

Geraldine Farrar will sing with the Scotti Opera Company 
on its fall tour of the Pacific Coast 

Three recitals were given within six days at 
Institute of Applied Music 

On June 6 Dr. Wilham C. Carl graduated the largest class 
in the history of the Guilmant Organ School 

Mildred Faas has gone abroad for thre 
London and Paris 

Nellie and Sara Kouns will give 
June 21. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez sailed on the Lapland to spend 
summer in Europe 

\lthough approaching the age of eighty, Sarah 
will appear in another play next season 

Leta May, concert and opera singer, and Paul Morri 
critic, were married secretly last November 

The heirs of Donizetti lost their suit for millions in royal 
ties on that composer's operas 

Caruso has arrived in Italy 
fited him greatly 

S. L. Rothafel was presented with a diamond studded baton 
by his orchestra 

Lenora Sparkes closed her season in Doylestown, Pa 
26, and sailed on the Mauretania June 15 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have thirteen engagements in 
Ohio alone next season 

Pupils of the La Forge-Bertitnen studios appeared in recital 


has been en 


season as con 


the American 


months study im 
a recital in Pittsburgh on 
the 
Bernhardt 
, music 

bene 


and says the sea voyage 


May 


at the Wanamaker Auditorium June 8 and 11 

The Milton Aborn Opera School announces a summet 
session 

Maryon Martin directed two successful performanes 


“Ruddigore” at Lynchburg, Va 


The National Association of Organists will meet in Phila 
delphia, July 26-29 

Dr. Stanley’s retirement from active service at the Uni 
versity of Michigan is felt keenly by Ann Arbor 

The Cincinnati Orchestra will not have to pay an inheyi 
tance tax on the money received from M. Cora Dow 

May Mukle, the cellist, has organized a string quartet in 


England 


Halévy’s “The Jewess” is the only one of his thirty-si 
operas that seems to have survived the test of time 
Gallico’s prize winning “Apocalypse” proved to be a wor 

thy choral work at the N. F. M. C. Biennial 
Galli-Curci has just ended her fifth season in America 
Contributions for the Moszkowski fund may be sent to 
Rudolph Ganz, care of the Musicat Courirr 
Willis Alling will be in charge of Oscar Saenger tucios 
while the latter is away this summer 
The Letz Quartet has been engaged by the Germantown 


(Pa.) Cricket Club for the third year in 
Tollefsens of Brooklyn have just given three sucee 
ful musical and social affairs 
Edmund J. Myer closes his New 


succession 


rhe 


York studio June 


1. and 


will summer as of yore at Point Chautauqua 
Edwin H. Lemare has been secured as municipal organist 
at Portland, Me 
Guy Maier is recovering from his illness 
Lack of funds forced two opera companies playing in 
Boston to close 
her summer home, Scarsdale, 


Mrs. Noble McConnell is at 
N. Y 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley directed a musical masque of 


the 

Saint Cecilia Choral Society, June 3 

Votichenko probably will return to America the latter part 
of September 

Receipts of the recent Kubelik concert tour are said to total 
$126,400 

The suit of Frances Alda against the former Stock | 
change firm of Van Antwerp, Bishop & Fish was settled 
out of court 

Helen Stover scored a succe at her first appearan " 
soloist of the Goldman Concert Band 

Within a week Seattle, Wash., heard the New York an 
Los Angeles Philharmonic orchestras 

The commencement exercises of the Granberry Piano 
School were held on June 2 gga 

Lucrezia Bori sailed on June 4 to spend the summer it 
Spain 

Fortune Gallo promises Boston a season of opera in the 
fall, he himself assuming the financial responsibilitic t 

Reinald Werrenrath again is scoring a tremendous suce 
in concert in London 

The first Scandinavian Bach Festival was held recently i 
Christiania 

Joseph Regneas will hold his fiith consecutive season at 
Raymond on Lake Sebago, Me., thi umn 

The $1,000 Berkshire chamber music competition is open 

Bruno Zirato and Nina Morgana were to be married j 


Buffalo yesterday 
It is rumored that Frances Alda will appear as guest artist 
with the Scotti Opera Company next season 
“Il Piccolo 


Mascagni’s Marat vas exceedingly well 


ceived at its first performance im Italy 

Enrique Ros and Devorna Nadworney were the winner 
from New York in the final contest of the N. F. M, ¢ 

Fanny Heldy of the Paris Opera may sing at the Metro 
politan next winter 

The degree of Doctor of Music has been conferred upor 
Harry Harkness Flagler by New York University 

Owing to the demand for seats an extra neert ha e! 
arranged for Hempel in Copenhagen 

Four prominent musical organizations assembled Dalla 
during that city’s Music Week 

Bar Harbor is to have free summer orchestral concert 

Montemezzi has completed a new vera, “Paul and Vir 
ginia.” G. N 


Langenhan Reéngaged at University of Chicago 


Christine Langenhan, who scored a gratifying suce last 
season before the University of Chicago, wa cheduled 
to sing there again on Friday evening, July 15 Before 
leaving for Chicago, Mme. Langenhan gave two recita a 
at the University of Tennessee, in Knoxville Phe «1 
gagements brought one of Mme. Langenhan’s busiest sea 


sons to a close 
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THREE EXCELLENT PROGRAMS with Dorothy Hawkins at the piano ta 

: ; Tr > nm 1”; number was beautifully rendered. Two 

ARE HEARD AT BELLINGHAM'’S numbers by Brahms and Berwald were 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL sung by a double quartet from the club 

chorus 
Stabat Mater” Splendidly Given-——Chorus Work Proves ‘Ave Maria, by Kahn, Suns by Mrs 
d Paul P. Wells, soprano, and Mrs. Harte 
Notable playing a violin obligato with Edith 
Bellingham, Wash., May 30, 1921.—The annual May Strange at the organ, and “Kammenoi 
isic festival offered some unusually fine attractions this Ostrow” (Rubinstein), arranged for or- 
The festival was opened with the presentation of | gan and piano by Miriam Best and Mrs 

M. Wahl, mezzo contralto, by her teacher, H Fred Raymond, who also played it, were 

in a song recital at the Garden Street M. E the two concluding numbers. 

Miss Wahl possesses a voice of much power and There were many minor programs 
veetin and unusual range. The audience showed its given in connection with these three above 
ppreciation with hearty applause mentioned, the most important of which 

Assisting on the program was Bernice Judson, piano was the Aftermath Club annual musicale. 
ipil of Minnie Clark, Miss Judson played compositions « Vo, 
Bach, Grieg, Sinding, Mendelssohn and others, all pleas 
rendered, She also received hearty applause Galli-Curci Ends Fifth Season 
Wilson acted as accompanist for Miss Wahl. Both in A . 
soucher and Miss Clark are members of the Belling in merica 
week Mme. Galli-Curci made her 


School of Music faculty Last d 
final appearance of the season, which also 


SECOND CONCERT. marked the closing of her fifth season in 
he second concert of the festival was the presentation America, The season just finished was 
f Rossini Stabat Mater,” under the direction of Har significant from many standpoints and 
rison T. Raymond, with Mrs. Frank Giles as organist, at was an unusually busy one for her. 
the First Presbyterian Church, The soloists were Mr Among the engagements filled there was 
Raymond, Clyde Campbell, Ruth Leysohn, C. C. Wehnes, a total of twenty-three cities in which she 
Chester Walton, Mrs. H. I. Burlingame. The duet, “Power appeared for the first time, which is quite 
ternal,” was sung by Mrs. C. H. Barlow, soprano, and a record in itself. Her tour extended as 
Inez Douglas, contralto. The choruses were especially well far West as Kansas and South to the 
rendered Gulf. In the Northwest she went as far 
Preceding the “Stabat Mater,” three anthems from the as Minnesota and in addition to covering 
Russian, English and American schools were sung, unac all of the Middle and Eastern States she 
companied, The words of the anthems were read by Ma also gave four concerts in Canada, two 
belle Parshall Burnet These were followed by a con being in Montreal and one each in Ottawa 
tralto solo, “Out of the Deep” (Huntington Woodman), and Quebec City. 
ung by Helen Blake In New York Mme. Galli-Curci made 
Che church was well filled and many expressions of ap fifteen appearances during the season; in 
proval were heard following the concert, applause not being Chicago, thirteen; Boston, four; Cleve- 
permitted land, four, as well as making two and 
Paro Concert, three appearances in a_ score of other 
rhe third and last concert was presented by the Belling cities 
ham Women’s Music Club at the Garden Street M. E A notable feature of such in ex 
Church, on Sunday afternoon, at which time organ and — tremely busy season is the fact that every 
vocal numbers were rendered by Mrs. Nestelle, solo organ- engagement was given exactly as booked 
ist and accompanist for Mrs. G, Sidney Stark, contralto, without a single cancellation, change of 
who sang “He Was Despised,” from “The Messiah” date or hour. Mme. Galli-Curci feels a . 
( Handel) Largo, from the Bach D minor concerto, was keen responsibility in fulfilling every en AMELITA GALLLCURCI. 
rendered by Mrs. C. B, Harter and Helen Kelley, violins, | gagement promptly and she also realizes 





the great disadvantage a local manager can be placed at 

through a cancellation or postponement of a concert. 
The distinguished artist has said that in the future she 

will always look back to the season just closed as one of 


the most treasured of her career, for it brought to her the 
realization of one of her greatest ambitions, that of becom 
' ing an American citizen, which was attained by her mar- 
riage to Homer Samuels, the composer-pianist, on January 
15, at Minneapolis. She had obtained her first papers sev- 
: eral months previous but of course her full citizenship was 
gained immediately upon her marriage, as is generally 











known. Mr. Samuels had been her accompanist on all her 
TO THE PUBLIC . American tours. 
, Her managers announce that the receipts for the season 
We, the undersigned, do hereby state that we are . broke all former records and far exceeded their highest 
/ i expectation and that the prima donna sang to more people 
teaching exclusively at the Bush Conservatory and ; this season than ever before in her career. Through the 
will continue to do so notwithstanding the advertis- universal appeal of her art and personality, she has be- 
ing and statements to the contrary. come more deeply entrenched than ever in the hearts and 
esteem of the pople, 
‘ P (Signed) Motssaye BoGusLAwskI é RNs 
Moissaye Boguslawski (Signed) RicHarp CzeRwonky Richard Czerwonky Misedeedina Ulues Violin. Medel 


Illuminato Miserendino, a young Italian-American vio- 
These and many other artists of international reputation are engaged to teach linist, gave a recital in the auditorium of Washington 

J : Irving High School, June 10, which was attended by a large 
exclusively at the audience. He plays with warmth and sincerity and scored 
. a decided success. He opened the program with Tartini’s 
“Devil's Trill” sonata, which he played with much aban- 


don, revealing a well developed technic, beautiful tone and 
musicianship. The ever popular violin concerto, op. 64, by 
Mendelssohn, was rendered with intelligence. This was fol 
lowed by a group comprising “Hindoo Chant,” Rimsky 


Korsakoff ; “Moment Musical,” Schubert, and a nocture 
Extensive Dormitories directly connected with the main Conservatory .buildings. by Chopin. As a closing number Mr. Miserendino ey 
. - brilliant performance of Wieniawski’s polonaise, op. 21, 
‘ ' ro 
For full particulars write to p NO ESF ays ae Le 
pé Mr. Miserendino is a violinist who, by his finished art, 
arouses his hearers to a high point of enthusiasm. He was 


M. C, JONES, 839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois recalled many times. Romeo Perella at the piano gave 


valuable assistance. 


Foremost Scottish Tenor 
(Of the Royal Operas at Stockholm, also Covent Garden, London, 
. and the Chicago Opera Company.) 
Enroute With Scotti Opera Company, September 12th, to October 31st 
Available for Concerts from November 1, 1921—May 15, 1922 
Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Paul Longone, Associate 1451 Broadway, New York City 
ee rome - 


CONCERT - RECITAL 


R 0 B EF R T y Mezzo-Contralto ORATORIO 


Euclaciae Mf, . 


“A VOICE THAT IS NOT SURPASSED ON THE CONCERT STAGE TODAY.” mhveniee, ennuiies 


—Syracuse Herald. Aeolian Hal, New York 


JEFFREY VIounist ox 


“THE BRUNNHILDE OF THE BOW.”—New York American Aeolian Hall New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Guilmant Organ School Holds Twentieth Annual Commencement 


Exercises of Institution, of Which Dr. William C. Carl Is Director, Show Ample Proof of Its Steady Progress 


In American musical annals an organization or an insti- 
tution which continues to flourish and to have its growth 
marked by a steady progress for better and bigger things 
deserves to be commended, not alone by idle words of 
praise, but the sincere tribute that should be given those 
who are thus building up American musical ideals. For 
over twenty years the Guilmant Organ School has exercised 
such an influence on the organ music of this country, and 
the twentieth annual commencement exercises, under the di- 
rection of Dr. William C. Carl, which took place Monday 
evening, June 6, in the First Presbyterian Church, cGenon- 
strated one very definite reason for this steadily widening 
field of influence. Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, official organ- 
ist of San Diego, Cal., was the guest of honor, and as cone 
who has the interests of organ music in this country deeply 
at heart, he must have felt gratified by what he heard. 

Because of the excessive length of the program, most of 
the selections were abbreviated, but not so much as to lose 
their effectiveness nor to allow the graduates to demon- 
strate their real worth. Opening with Dr. Stewart's “Fes- 
tival March,” which was used as the processional and which 
was played by Lillian Ellegood Fowler, post-graduate '19, 
the program included the sonata in style of Handel (Wols- 
tenholme), G. Arthur Normandin; toccata’ in C major 
(Bach), Henry Schumacher Wesson; allegro appassionata 
from the fifth sonata of Guilmant, Andrew George Clem- 
mer; fugue in D minor (Bach), Marie Zarina Hicks; 
scherzo from the fifth Guilmant sonata, Hortense Barry 
Marshall; fantaisie in E flat (Saint-Saens), Amanda Isa- 
belle Larsen; three movements from Mendelssohn’s second 
organ sonata, Evelyn Dorothy Paddock; “Piece Heroique” 
(César Franck), Ida Martha Koen; the allegro from Han- 
del’s fourth concerto, William West Boyes; the allegro 
from the Rheinberger sonata XI, Edgar Arthur Edman; 
toccata in B minor (Gigout), Lydia Amelia Berg; “Marche 
Religieuse”’ (Guilmant), Elizabeth Joyner Brewer; intro- 
duction and allegro from the first sonata of “Salome,” 
Ralph Arthur Harris; toccata from the fifth organ sym- 


phony of Widor, A Ruth Barrett; finale from the first 
symphony of Vierne, Edith Elgar Sackett, post-graduate 
‘21; variations de concert, with pedal cadenza (Bonnet), 


’21; allegro vivace from 


David Hugh Jones, Post- -graduate 
Elizabeth Mynderse, 


the first sonata of Guilmant, Leah 
post-graduate 21. 

It would be distinctly unfair to endeavor to pick out 
certain ones from among so many excellent players, for 
there was a uniformly fine technic, splendid pedaling and 
artistic interpretation noticeable with each. 

Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and solo soprano of the “Old First,” added to the ef- 
fectiveness of the program with a splendid rendition of 
“With Verdure Clad,” from Haydn's “Creation,” a number 





Sarony Photo 


First row (faculty) left to right: 


A. Ruth Barrett. Top row: 


in which the beauty of her voice was shown at once to ad 
vantage. 

Following the presentation of the “William C, Carl Gold 
Medals,” the fund for which has been presented to the 
Guilmant Organ School by the Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, 
honorary member of the alumni association and one who 
has done much for the cause of music in New York, the 
presentation of the class for graduation was made by Dr 
William C. Carl, director of the Guilmant Organ School 
Rev. Dr. George Alexander, pastor of the church, in well 
chosen words, spoke of the work accomplished, and awarded 
the diplomas. 

Founded in 1889, under the presidency of the late Alex 
andre Guilmant, the Guilmant Organ School numbers 
among its officers those prominent internationally for their 
work, including Theodore Dubois, formerly director of the 
Paris Conservatoire, honorary president; Joseph Bonnet, 
organist of the grand organ at Saint Eustache and organist 
of the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, hon 
orary vice-president; Eugene Gigout, Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Charles Tournemire, Georges Jacob, Dr. Charles W. Pearce, 
T. Yorke Trotter, F. de la Tombelle and John E. West, 
honorary advisory board; William C. Carl, Willard Irving 
Nevins, Clement R. Gale, Warren R. Hedden, Lillian Elle 
good Fowler, Howard Duffield, Lewis C. Odell, Charles 
Schlette, Samuel A. Baldwin and Clarence Dickinson, 
faculty. 

The alumni association of the school has the following 
officers for 1921-22: Honorary president, Philip Berolz 
heimer; president, J. Watson MacDowell; vice-presidents, 
Frederic W. Berryman and Lillian Ellegood Fowler; se« 
retary, Gertrude H. Hale; treasurer, Willard Irving Nev 
ins; executive committee—Lester B. Major (chairman), 
Kate Elizabeth Fox, Harold Vincent Milligan, Mary Ade 
laide Liscom, Harry W. Cosgrove and Edna Chase Tilley 

Mayor Hylan has invited Ralph Arthur Harris, the win 
ner of the gold medal for 1921, to give a recital next 
autumn in the Washington Irving High School. 


Umberto Beduschi’ s Brilliant Career 


Umberto Beduschi, Italian tenor, and vocal instructor of 
Chicago, has had a brilliant career on the operatic stag 
appearing at Covent Garden, London; Imperial Theater, 
Moscow; Royal Theater, Madrid, and Argentine Theater, 
Rome. He was specially chosen by Giacomo Puccini to 
create the role of Des Grieux in his “Manon Lescaut” at 
Covent Garden, London, and during the same season was 
selected by Verdi to create Fenton in “Falstaff.” Puccini 
once more invited him to create another role—that of Ro 
dolfo in “La Bohéme” in Florence. In the same city at 
the request of Jules Massenet he created the name part in 


1921 COMMENCEMENT CLASS OF GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 


Willard Irving Nevins, Clement R. Gale, 
Evelyn Dorothy Paddock, Lydia Amelia Berg, Ida Martha Koen and Marie Zarina Hicks. 
Andrew George Clemmer, Henry Wesson, 


William 0. OC arl and Warren R. Hedden. 
Third row: David Hugh 


Second row: 
Jones, 
William West Boyes, Ralph Arthur Harris, Edgar 


rr 


a) 


“Werther” 30héme” 
in Venice 
Before coming to America, Mr. 


great success in all the principal theaters 


and sang at the first performance of ‘ 


Beduschi had sung with 
of Europe, Spain, 


Russia, Italy and France Then he toured South and 
Central America. In this country he has appeared with 
great success in song recitals in Boston, New York and 


teacher speaks for itself 


Chicago, and his 


Success aS a 


UMBERTO 
BEDUSCHI 
(Below) In the 
Rodolfo 
in “La Bohéme.’ 


rote of 





Many of his pupils 
are appearing on 
the concert plat- 
form and in 
churches. Leo 
Dger has just 
been engaged at 
the Holy Nam 
Cathedral, Chi 
cago, as tenor sv 
loist. 

At his studios 
in the Auditorium 
Building, one can 
see on the wails 
pictures Of promi 
nent artists with 
whom he has sung, 
and others who 
have visited him in Chicago 
he cherishes most 1s a copy ol 
by Gino Marinuzzi, with a dedication which reads (trans 
lated here from Italian) : “To a great artist—a little song,” 
dated June 21, 1894. Marinuzzi was at that time about 
twelve years old. Mr. Beduschi’s time next fall is well 
filled, but he is still seeking good voices for next year 





that 
ilians,’ 


Among the souveni 


a song, “Canzone Si 


Jacobinoff Scores as Conductor 


Sascha Jacobinoff scored a success recently conducting 


the Little Symphony and the Bolm Ballet in Texas 
Middle West. He also played violin solos on tout 


and the 


Uynderse, Amanda Isabelle Laraen 
Blizabeth Joyner Brewer and 
Arthur Normandin 


Leah Elizabeth 
Hortense Barry Marshall, 
Albert Edman and G 
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AUGUSTA COTTLOW 
The pianist, who shows in the accompanying picture 
that she is not averse to donning an apron Vises 
lawn in front of her 


just after 


Cottlow was snapped on the 
home in Wolf Lane, Pelham Manor, N. \ 
she had planted some choice dahlia bulbs sent to he 
hy Dr. Howe, one of the men in charge of the floral 
department of the hotanical gardens, who after noti 
img Mise Cottlow'’s enthusiasm when she went to the 
dahlia exhibit last fall, offered to send her some bulbs 
in the spring Viss Cottlow, who was one of the 
busiest of pianists this last season, is a great lover 
of Nature, and when not busy arranging programs oi 
caching spends much time cultivating flowers at 


her home 


MRS. MATTIE D. WILLIS, 
Who has arrived in New York and is receiving appli- 
cations for a Normal Class in the Dunning System 
of Improved Music Study for Beginners. The class 
will begin on June 20 at her studio in Carnegie Hall. 
Vrs. Willis has just closed a Normal Class for Teach- 
ers in the South, and is bringing three instructors 
with her to take the course in New York. (Mishkin 
photo.) 
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A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


is seen by James Montgomery Flagg. 
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HELEN L. MILLER, 
For tio years assistant to Lazar S. Samoi- 
loff in his teaching of voice, seems to be 
listening to the birds in Central Park, New 
York. Descended from musical ancestry 
and a former student at the University of 
Vichigan, Ann Arbor, she has returned to 
her home in Buffalo, N. Y., and will teach 
singing there. 


EDNA THOMAS, 
Who sang Vanderpool’s “Values” with great 
success ata recent benefit at the Metropolitan 
. : hi , : . a 
Opera House in Philadelphia, ALMA JOAN METZNER. 
Dramatic soprano, who appeared as soloist at a con 
cert in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York 
ogee on June 6, singing with confidence and poise the aria 
LYONS. from “Aida.” Verdi, in English, every word being 
' we 4 understood. The young woman has temperament and 
TACOMA. style, a fine voice of promise, which will become still 
’ . fuller with study and development She also has a 
o the Stadium Day, May do (F . pn. gag . 
. * 2 F | . very winning personality This combination of quali 
gram in which music had A ) 
= P ties brought her a veritable outburst of approval from 
by the children of the 
4 11 t] Stad " the big audience, which insisted on an encore T'hia 
8 opened by he Ntadium ” 
} y ys she gave in the “Magqneti walt singing with bril 
srander Ball director, fol- - ° l 
x ’ - ” ap % liancy and eaae Her unusual range of voice wae also 
ool Orchestra and Band, : ra 
sd hial } 1 ] t noticed, and of recent debutantes none gives greater 
ne wh schoe orchestra 
y side mae promise than this artist (/ I Foley photo.) 
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“IL PICCOLO MARAT,” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


BY MASCAGNI, 
SCORES FIRST NIGHT TRIUMPH 


By Guido M. Gatti 
Composer Given Genuine Ovation—Also Staged the Opera and Appeared in the Role of Conductor—Stars Well Selected— 
Real Inspiration Lacking 


I! Piccolo Marat,” Pietro Mascagni’s thirteenth opera, 
red a real triumph on its first night. The calls for the 
tro and for the performers were endless and the public 
er tired of applauding at the end of every act, after 
having interrupted the course of the action with bursts of 
pproval and enthusiasm several times 
lhe opera was very carefully staged under the direction 
who conducted the orchestra, and 
was such that the author could not 
ave wished it better. Gilda della Rizza (Mariella), Hipo 
(Piccolo Marat), Benvenuto Franci (The Sol- 
tadini (the Carpenter), Luigi Ferroni (The 
Ogre), and all the others vied in doing their utmost, so 
that the opera might appear in the best light; and their 
rs were crowned by the most complete success 
author of the libretto) and Mascagni 
dramatizing the idea of “the Revolu 
and making it the central figure of their work, they 
failed in their aim. The libretto of “II Pic 
Marat” gives a background of terror to one of the 
minonest plots in Italian melodrama, From the moment 
the little hero and heroine enter (so really heroic that they 
make us forget even their youthful age!) they absorb all 
the interest and pathos of the play; so that the scenes by 
vhich their personal vicissitudes are interrupted almost 
hore us and seem to be like obligatory reminders of sur 
that were not created by the libretto and which 
has treated with the same indifference. The 
filial love of the little Marat, 
heroine, Mariella, with 
supplications, and in the 
sym 


the author himself 
¢ stage perlormance 


it Lazaro 
cet Ernesto 


If Forzano (the 
ught they were 


ive certainly 


roundings 
the composer 
public is only interested in the 
growing love for the 
love duets and lyri 
which further helps to captivate the 
audience for the work 

Ihe author of the libretto, Forzano, who no doubt is a 
better theatrical writer than a poet (America already 
knows his “Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi,” set to 
music by Puccini), has, we admit, made use of more than 
detail for the reconstruction of his scenes, 
recreated their spirit; neither would this 
probably to the composer, who is at 
his best in the sentimental situations offered him by the 
librette Forzano has furnished opportunities for three 
duet mother and son in the first act, youth and maiden 
in the other two. The composer has clung to these as sign 
posts and pillars of his work and the public has judged him 
completely right in doing so 

Il Piceolo Marat’’ must be considered solely from a 
Mascagnian” point of view. We found—as we expected 
the well-known Mascagni once more—improved, at his best, 
the Mascagni of impetus, of ample clear melody, 
flowing inspiration, with the addition, perhaps, of 
maturity im his art and skill in his 


nt gradually 
the ensuing 
happy ending 
pathies of the 


ne historical 
but he has not 
have been acceptable 


sincere 
of easy 
greater balance and 
mecan 

Some of the more than theatrical; they are 
truly dramatic, and pages still show traces of the 
musical temperament welling forth. Other pages there are 
which seem to us worthy of note for their delicacy (as 
that with which the second act begins, sung by Mariella), 
or for features which stand out boldly, even if they are 
not very original (as that of the Hussars’ patrol, which 
has a good deal of color) 

On the whole the composer has been obliged, owing to 
the scantiness of his vein of inspiration, to content himself 
with scraps and ‘echoes of his preceding works, with all 
the defects exaggerated and brought into relief by the 
weakening of the elementary creative power 

Here, too, as in all Mascagni’s works, 
which to us represents the acme of his art, the drama is 
not seen as a whole, but as a sequence of events each of 


effects are 
sone 


except “Iris” 


which has, one at a time, caught the attention of the com 
poser The fragmentariness of the musical dialogue in 
“Piccolo Marat” is really heartrending; that continual 
modulating (which to some critics appeared to be a sign 
of harmonic richness) seemed to us to be nothing but a 
f of this disjointed, interrupted conception of the 
If in some pages one meets a new tonality at nearly 
every beat (until we have, as one critic counted, cighteen 
modulations in twenty-four beats in one passage in the 
second act!), it is because the composer lacked the power 
of seeing the scene as a whole, of constructing it after 
having grasped its germinal and substantial signification. 
This defect is evident when we examine the vocal line 
which is now and then fragmentary and _ inconclusive, 
neither aria nor dramatic recitative nor continuous melody ; 
and which merely follows the words, sometimes failing to 
integrate their expressive value. 

It seems to us, moreover, that the creative vein of the 
composer is notably impoverished. He is often obliged to 
fall back on fragments of lines taken from his former 
works: we have found them from “Iris” in fair number, 
and also from “L’Amico Fritz” and from “Isabeau.” 

Mascagni'’s melodies of the past, however, had the advan 
tage over some of the other equally famous Italian com 
posers of opera—over Puccini for instance—of being more 
strongly marked and of possessing an overwhelming dyna 
if they were not fed by a true inner 


proot 


work 


mic force, even 


Death of Douglas Powell 
Douglas Powell, head of the voice department of Wes 
leyan Conservatory of Music, Lincoln, Neb., died there at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, May 2%, at 7 o'clock in the evening 


© Underwood & Underwood 


THE LATE DOUGLAS POWELL, 


Death followed an operation for abscess. His passing 
was a shock, as none but his very close personal friends 
knew the serious nature of his illness. After the operation 
heart complications set in, causing his death, Private 
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fervor. The impetus of Mascagni’s thematic phrases was 
one of the most prominent features of his music: the phrase 
had a physiognomy all its own in the same way as for 
example those of Strauss are unmistakable. Now in “Il 
Piccolo Marat” the thematic invention has grown some- 
what commonplace; the melody has grown more minute 
and more sentimental, with a certain pretense to elegance 
which cannot conceal its scanty substance. They are, it is 
true, sung—often shrieked—in the top notes; but they no 
longer deceive us as to their force, which is very modest 
indeed. 

The orchestration of “Il Piccolo Marat” is still that of 
“Cavalleria,” that is, heavy and fragorous without being 
solid, strewn with “buchi sonori,” notwithstanding its pre- 
tensions and its somewhat plethoric formation. Why, for 
instance, the five trombones in the score, which one never 
really heard? That in 1921 we should be obliged to listen 
to an instrumentation of this kind is surely not edifying! 

The public has judged “Il Piccolo Marat,” as we said at 
first, a complete success, and probably that judgment will 
be repeated in every town. The Roman critics have almost 
unreservedly praised the work and some of our colleagues 
have even spoken of a new Mascagnian “spring.” To our 
minds these words seem to have been dictated by an inop- 
portune benevolence and perhaps by a little of that spirit 
of nationalism which is never lacking in Rome. 

For our part we do not consider that we are wanting in 
respect to the composer and much less that we are sinning 
against our love for things Italian, by including this most 
recent of his operas in the long parenthesis denoting a 
lapse of his power of production, which dates from “Iris,” 
and of which we hope to see the end as soon as possible. 

Pietro Mascagni has no intention of withdrawing from 
the field of action, and who knows what surprises he may 
reserve for us on the morrow? 

(Illustrations will appear in next week's issue.) 


conducted by Dr. J. F. 


funeral services were held June 1, 
pastor and intimate 


Robertson, who was Mr. Powell's 
friend. 

His death, coming just at Wesleyan’s commencement sea 
son, was particularly sad. 

For the last two years he has been in Nebraska, on Wes 
leyan University’s faculty as head of the voice department, 
where his work was of the highest order of efficiency. He 
had under his direction a splendid male glee club of twenty- 
five selected voices, which recently made a highly success- 
ful tour through the West, giving twenty-six concerts. He 
was a favorite with the glee club boys, who came back 
from this tour most enthusiastic over their director, who 
was friend and companion throughout the trip. The large 
chorus choir of the University M. E. Church has been 
under his careful supervision for two years and was a well 
organized body of singers. Mr. Powell introduced the social 
element largely in the choir, thus cementing the friendships 
in this organization. He was born in England, and at the 
time of his death was fifty-seven years of age. He studied 
with many splendid masters in Europe and traveled ex- 
tensively on concert tours with Melba, Patti, Van Dyck and 
other prominent artists. He was associated with music 
schools in Cincinnati, Pennsylvania and New York before 
coming to Nebraska. He was an artist of fine ability, being 
thoroughly educated int his chosen profession. In oratorio 
he was particularly successful, his voice being well adapted 
to this style. 

He leaves, besides his wife, a little two year-old daughter, 
Josephine. Interment took place at his home in New York. 
Mrs. Powell and baby have removed to their home in New 
York City. The sympathy of Wesleyan students, the music 
fraternity of Lincoln, and many friends is extended to the 
bereaved ones. Mrs. E. D. L. 


Mme. Carylna to Teach All Summer 
Kathryn Carylna, New York vocal teacher, at the solici 
tation of numerous resident and out of town students, has 
decided to hold a summer course in voice, as well as French 
and Italian lyric diction, at her residence studio, 257 West 
86th street. 


MEMPHIS MUNICIPAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND CHORAL SOCIETY, ARTHUR NEVIN, DIRECTOR. 
Last January the city of Memphis, Tenn,, inaugurated a division of municipal music and dramatic art, under the department of the Park Commission and the close association of 


the Chamber of Commerce, 
ago this town introduced this musical project. 


This division is unique and the city can boast of a civic venture probably never before attempted on such a broad scope as here exercised. 
Her director, Arthur Nevin, began at that time to organize a chorus and an orchestra. 


Five months 
The chorus began with thirty-five members 


(perhaps thirty-seven) and gradually increased this membership to an enrollment which now has a list of two hundred. The orchestra started with a body of seven strihg instruments. 


It finished its first season (of about three and a half months) with forty performers of both professional and non-professional musicians. 
Noviety, five public performances were given at the leading theater of Memphis. 
orchestra will have fifty performers, and every indication points to the Choral Society doubling its enrollment, giving it four hundred voices. 


Combined with the Municipal Choral 


These performances gradually increased the interest of the people to such an ewtent that next season the 


Already steps are being taken for the 


building of an open air theater in one of the largest parks for the presentation of opera. Hvery forward step is being taken toward this musical development, is carefully planned and 


not advanced until the public sentiment proves the worth of better offerings. 


such music as the performers can thoroughly understand. 
That dignified music is given to the people one has but to glance at the list of composers represented on the programs, Wagner, Beethoven, Verdi, Grieg, Bizet, Donizetti, 


endeavors, 


The city is bringing to its people real appreciation by carefully preparing its program; giving only 


This understanding results in the audiences grasping the interpretations and feeling spontaneous delight in the orchestra's 


and many others, (Poland photo.) 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS, WELL KNOWN VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, HOLDS 


FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SUMMER SEASON 


After a season of unusual activity at his studio, 135 
West Eightieth street, New York City, Joseph Regneas 
leaves New York on June 30 for Raymond on Lake Sebago, 
Maine, returning for the fall season on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 8. It is interesting to note the success that has 


unfailingly attended the undertakings of this distinguished 
During his activities as a singer, he 


vocal pedagogue. 


AT RAYMOND, ME. 


Like many undertakings which have developed into su 
cessful issues, Mr. Regneas has established and developed 
at Raymond on Lake Sebago one of the most practical ideas 
to develop singers that has ever been suggested. Practical 
from the standpoints of economy, individual progress of 
the student, happy and health giving surroundings, and yet 
like all ideas successfully developed, the very simplicity 





ELM TREE INN, RAYMOND, ME. 
1 typical New England inn, where Mr. Regneas holds his classes, and where a number of his pupils and artists accom 
pany him every year, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Potter are the proprietors. 
reached to the topmost rung of artistry in the concert of the scheme is the most apparent feature. Mr. Regneas 
field, and was among American singers that were most selected for his purpose a most primitive—yet healthful and 
sought. His entrance in opera in America and in Europe _ beautiful village—situated in the vast pine forests of the 
created a sensation on account of his pure and unusual State of Maine on the very shores of Lake Sebago, some 
vocalization and splendid histrionic instincts and _ talents. forty miles long and extending to what is known as Pan- 
Upon his return to America after an absence of several ther Pond, a body of water some four miles in length and 


years, he confined himself entirely to teaching, and he has 
developed some of the best voices before the public. Within 
three months after establishing himself at his New York 
vocal studio, he was giving upward of 100 lessons each 
week, and there was great pressure brought to bear to open 
a conservatory bearing his name, and offers to return to 
Europe to teach,.etc., were all discarded as well as the sug- 
gestion that he surround himself with a body of assistants 
who could receive the numerous pupils who desired to study 
with him. The artistic sense, always strong and upper- 





JOSEPH REGNEAS, 


consecutive season at Lake 


this summer, 


will teach for the fifth 
Nebago, Me., 


Who 


most in his mind, which had always been the real cause of 
success in his various undertakings, determined him to 
accept only those whose work he could personally con- 
duct, and to refer all others to his pupils and colleagues. 
With Regneas it was never “how many lessons could be 
given” but “how many individuals he could receive and do 
justice to.” 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER 


Accompanist and Coach 


JOHN McCORMACK 
Just returned from World Tour 


Coaching and Program Building 


Studio: 25 East 54th St., New York 
Phone: Plaza 7822 














twelve miles in diameter. These streams abound in salmon, 
bass and pickerel, while the various small streams con 
necting swarm with the red speckled trout. Here, just 
twenty-two miles from Portland, stands a splendid yet 
primitive New England inn, and throughout the village, 
which reminds one of the famous “Spotless Town,” are 
jotted the homes of cultured and kindly thinking people, 
who enjoy the singing of those who accompany Mr. 
Regneas each summer to their midst. In their homes are 
the practice pianos, while all live like a large happy 
family at the Inn which can accommodate some fifty 


2) 


guests. It is, indeed, an ideal way of spending the sum 
mer “1'@e 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Potter, who contro! the Inn, have 
ucceeded in making the place comfortable in every de 


tail. It is furnished attractively but not 


stantial meals are given. At Mr 
have kept down the rates so that one 
wonderful gifts of nature with all 
requirements at an extremely moderate fee 

Mr. Regneas takes with him each season a certain number 
of beginners, and a summer in Maine, under his guidance, 
is worth a year’s sojourn in New York City. 

Among those who have taken advantage of the unusual 
opportunity to study under this singing master are such 
artists as Louise Hubbard and Nevada Van der Veer, so 
prano and contralto soloists of the Fifth Avenue Presby 
terian Church and concert singers of wide reputation; 
Callaway-John, whose annual New York recitals are fea 
tures of artistic and meritorious import of New York's 


fancy, and sub 
suggestion they 
may enjoy 
necessary comfort and 


Regn as 


these 


musical doings; Mary Potter, who recently sucteeded Mary 
Jordan as soloist of Temple Emanu-El, New York, and 
who will make her New York recital debut next winter; 
Edna Fassett Sterling, well known soprano of the Centra! 
Collegiate Church, where she fulfills one of the most im 
portant New York church positions and is a very much 
loved concert singer, and the various members of the 
“Haensel and Gretel” Opera Company, which was con 
ceived and developed in one short summer at Raymond 
Last season the entire cast of excellent singers perfected 
a splendid production of “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
which received several performances in Maine and wa 
given in New York this past winter There is perhap 
no more ideal way for the serious singer to work, whether 
beginner or artist, than under the conditions developed by 


Joseph Regneas at Raymond on Lake Sebago, Main 


JANE MANNER 
DRAMA _romalieee 





Ibsen, Shaw, Barrie, Brieux, Hervieu 


A Drama Festival consists of daily 


Drama Readings for a week or one a 
week, 
Send for 


Readings with Music. 


circular. 
Studio: 226 W. 70, New York 
ae 


Columbus 5181 




















Alfredo Martin 


Author of the book 
‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice” 
Former Teacher ot 
ROSA PONSELLE 
Send for Leaflet 
STUDIO 
131 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 5676 








StupIos (Philadelphia). 


distinguished soloists and teachers. 


ATLANTIC GITY SUMMER COURSES 


In response to numerous inquiries J. W. F. LEMAN will supervise 
the instruction of a limited number of pupils 

Lack of space prevents the listing of notable solo artists and members 
of our great orchestra which are 


The personnel of the Leman Symphony Orchestra numbers among its members 


Address st Leman i!.' Symphony Orchestra 


the product of THE LEMAN 


Steel Pier, Atlantic City, W. J. 








MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO 


Her rich, clear voice, splendid rendition and thorough 
knowledge of the work at hand, necessitated numerous recalls 
Her voice blended beautifully with the orchestra background 


A colorful voice, plenty of temperament Held the inter 
est of the audience throughout._-The Press, Philadelphia 
A soloist of decided importance, Mina Dolores sang with 


the Steel Pier Orchestra making an enviable impression wit! 
her superb vocalization.—Daily Press, Atlantic City, N. / 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


Her voice has warmth and color. 


sincerity of her art and in a certain 
singer made her greatest impre 


Philadelphia 


But it was in the 
charm of rendition that the 
sion.—Evening Public Ledger, 
manner.-Public Ledger 


A sweet voice and a sympathetic 


Philadelphia. 


She has a voice of quite unusual timbre, velvety, expressive 
and bell-like in its clearness. Her program was beautifull 
arranged and admirably selected. The Philadelphia Record 

While it was an ambitious program that she presented th« 
soprano had no difficulty in sncqm passing its exacting require 
ments singing fluently in Englis Italian, French, Germa 
and Russian, and to each of her songs giving the intelligence 


of distinctive interpretation, Her voice is a soprano of 
smooth, rich mezzo quality.—The Evening Bulletin, Philad: 
phia. ° 

Possesses a soprano of extensive range, fine volume an 


sympathetic timbre.—The Transcript, Boston. 


Address: 4th Floor, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
Lyric Soprano, and other prominent Artists. 


NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


Teacher of 
LENORA SPARKES, 


Studios: 318 West 82d St., 





eRERA 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

New York City, Tel 





2970 Audubon 


Street 
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Pianists Prepared 
for Public 
Appearences 


2404 Broadway San Francisco, Caill. 
Waller 


Henry EXall 
Wittiam ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 Weet 66th St., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kenene 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 
131 Broadway (cor. 80th St.), N. Y. C. Appointment by mail only 


Isaac Van Grove 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Auditorium Theatre : : Chicago, Ill. 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


New York Representative, Anna Therese Briggs 
314 West 72nd St., N. Y. Phone River 6941 


HELEN McCARTHY 


SOPRANO—TEACHING 
12 South 38th Street Philedelphie, Pa. 


WAGER 





Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 


Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Tel. Schuyler 10099 














Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 
A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
For outside beckiegs apply Roger DeBrayn, 220 West 424 Street. New York 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
LECTURE RECITALS 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Oy H.LEROY LEWIS 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS 


For Imformation Address 
Miss Dick Root, Belasco Theatre Studio, Washington, D.C. 


























Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 
13th in New Yor 


--.- WONAS 


Address H. Gremmel, 301 West 72nd Street, New York 
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Spanish Piano Vir- 
tuoso, teacher of 
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“THE APOCALYPSE” PROVES 


BE WORK OF GREAT MERIT 


The $5,000 Prize Choral Composition, Selected by the N. F. 
of M. C., Arouses Enthusiasm and Seems Destined to 
Find a Permanent Place on Choral Programs— Much 
Originality in the Text—The Music Strictly 
Modern and Delightful—Work Receives 
Excellent Performance at Tri-Cities 
Biennial 


How often—aye, how very often—a musical prize com- 
petition has resulted in the award going to a work that was 
highly respectable—and nothing more; a work that saw one 
or two presentations and then passed forever out of the 
knowledge of mankind. The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is fortunate in having secured for its $5,000 oratorio 
prize a work like “The Apocalypse.” Judged on two hear- 
ings, it appears to have real musical value which will 
ensure its performance by numerous choral societies, for 
it is especially rich in the opportunities it affords to the 
chorus. Its first performance took place in the gymnasium 
of Augustana College, Rock Island, IIL, on Tuesday even- 
ing, June 7, in connection with the biennial convention of 
the N. F. M. C. The chorus was the Tri-City Festival 
Chorus, especially assembled and drilled for the occasion; 
the orchestra which played the difficult score was the Tri 
City Symphony Orchestra, A. Cyril Graham, of Chicago. 
conducting, and the soloists were Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Estelle Liebling, sopranos; Katherine Meisle, contralto; 
Frederick Gunster, tenor; Edwin Swain, baritone, and 
Augustus Ottone, bass 

THe Text 

rhe text, drawn mainly from the Book of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse, is “selected and arranged” by Pauline Ar- 
noux MacArthur and Henri Pierre Roche. In using the 
quoted words, the authors were over-modest, for as a mat 
ter of fact by far the greater part of the text is original, 
sometimes in blank sometimes rhymed, although 
the ideas upon which it is founded come from the sources 
named. The book is divided into a prologue (Belshazzar’s 
Feast) and three parts, Armageddon, Babylon and the Mil 
lennium. Only in the latter part is the text entirely biblical, 
being made up of verses selected from the Apocalypse. 
M. Roché, a young Frenchman who was here with the 
French High Commission when the book was written early 
in 1918, wrote the sections dealing with Gluttony, the 
Pagan Dance and War. The lines are for the most part 
short and energetic, never rhymed, and expressed in an 
idiom remarkably good for one whose native language is 
not English. Mrs. MacArthur prepared the text treating 
of Drunkenness, Idolatry and Babylon Her lines are 
longer and more flowing than those of M. Roché, often- 
times rhymed and with several passages of distinct value 
On the whole the text is decidedly effective, distinctly above 
the average of oratorio texts and offering contrasts to the 
composer. Its one defect is that the authors evidently did 
not picture the musical score in preparing it. There are no 
concerted numbers—beloved of oratorio audiences—and 
that alternation in the employment of the various musical 
forces that adds so much life to a is infrequently 
provided for 


verse, 


score, 


Music, 

has provided a distinctly 
from traditional oratorio 
chromatic to excess, but 


THE 
Paolo Gallico, the composer, 
modern score, very different 
style. His muse is inclined to be 
this very fact emphasizes the beauty of an occasional dia 
tonic passage, such as the short chorus, “Then Live er: the 
Day,” and the striking, chorale-like “Peace on E varth, 
Will Toward Man,” with chime effects. His scoring for 
orchestra is of the very first order, modern and colorful 
It is notable that Wagner and Strauss are his gods, espe 
cially in the Babylon section; but on the whole the work 
stands on a very high plane. He does not—thank heaven! 
scorn to provide plenty of melody, and his harmonic 
scheme is always interesting, varied and frequently applied 
with originality. But above all the beauty and variety of 
the orchestration stands out 
Numbers to be specially remarked about are a_ short 
fugued chorus of The Gluttons; the exceedingly ingenious 
Bacchanal Dance (mixed chorus) in 5-4 time, with clever 
choral writing and well handled Oriental coloring in the 
orchestra; the very melodious solo for Idolatry (dramatic 
soprano ) and the longest solo of the work, “Babylon,” 
also for dramatic soprano and constituting almcst the entire 
second part of the oratorio. Of great dramatic effect is the 
tremendous climax of the prologue on the text “Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin” and another climax comes at the 
end of Armageddon. There is a splendid lyric chorus, 
“The Seven Vials,” with fine part writing. Perhaps the 
most beautiful moment of the oratorio is the unaccompanied 
chorus, “And I Saw a New Heaven,” which opens the 
final section, and there are mighty effects in the tre- 
mendous “Alleluia: for the Lord God Omnipotent Reign- 
eth,” the brass intoning a chorale-like melody while the 
chorus sings obligato phrases. All in all it is an ex- 
ceedingly fine score, one which—as before stated—affords 
every opportunity to the chorus, although the music is 
decidedly difficult and requires an able body of singers. 


Good 


THE PERFORMANCE, 

That is exactly what it had at the Tri-Cities. The chorus 
which had been organized especially for the occasion not 
only sang the difficult music with precision and correctness, 
but, made up entirely of selected and trained voices, it also 
produced a quality of tone that was at all times beautiful, 
never strident even in the loudest passages. It compares 
with any choral society in the country. To listen to a 
chorus in which the sopranos were never shrill, the tenors 
never reedy, a chorus which stuck to the pitch despite fre- 
quently difficult and sometimes unvocal intervals, that was 
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always prompt in attack and followed the dynamic indica- 
tions of the score with entire faithfulness, was indeed a 
pleasure. A. Cyril Graham, the conductor, proved con- 
clusively that he is a choral trainer of decided ability, for 
he had had but eight weeks in which to prepare his forces. 
As an orchestral conductor he was decidedly less effective. 
He lacks knowledge of the technic of orchestral conducting 
and, although bolstered up with some fifteen players from 
Chicago, the orchestra under his lax baton was not up to 
coping successfully with the exceedingly difficult score. This, 
however, is no reflection upon the orchestra. Indeed, with 
the limited number of rehearsals it had, the only wonder 
was that it did so well in playing so involved a score. And 
on the second evening there was a notable improvement. 
Somebody should, however, tell Mr. Graham that in 5-4 
time the measure is made up either of 3-2 or 2-3, never of 
1-4, which he insisted on beating; the wonder is that his 
forces were able to follow him at all. 


Tue Sovorsts, ; 

There were six soloists, already named. To Cyrena Van 
Gordon fell the bulk of the work and it required a voice 
and art like hers to cope with the music of Babylon, whose 
solo (if memory serves right after only one glimpse of the 
score) ranges from G below the staff to B above it. 
She was in splendid voice on both occasions and won the 
individual triumph of the performances, singing her other 
long solo (Idolatry) with equal effect. The baritone is 
the other principal soloist. Edwin Swain’s best oppor 
tunity came in Armageddon, where he sang the music of 
the Spirit of War. Mr. Swain has an excellent voice, 
although the upper part of it is not produced with free 
dom. He sang his music with intelligence and vigor and 
was thoroughly liked by the audience. Estelle Liebling 
(A Voice) did not have as much to do as her fine singing 
deserved. The short but beautiful solo, “Some Savage 
Tribes,” was exquisitely done, as well as some phrases later 
in the work. Frederick Gunster sang the tenor part, which 
is not long but grateful, boasting two solos which are among 
the most effective things in the oratorio—one, “I Sing to 
the Grape,” at the very beginning, and the other, “A Pure 
River of Water of Life,” just before the close. Mr 
Gunster sang both with splendid art and they won him 
much deserved applause The second is a fine lyric num- 
ber and showed his voice to special advantage. The con- 
tralto has very little to do (the text book was kind only 
to the soprano and baritone) but she did that little very 
well. Miss Meisle has a full, warm, rich voice and knows 
how to use it. Ottone, the bass, had the ungrateful task of 
being the Narrator. 

All in all the performance was a fine one, much better 
than one had any right to expect considering the difficul 
ties which there were to contend with. The work itself 
would profit by a rearrangement through which the solo 
parts might be condensed and more evenly distributed with 
the introduction of one or two concerted numbers for the 
soloists. It certainly deserves a New York performance, 
for Paolo Gallico has written a modern choral work that 
does him credit 


700 Sing Densmore’s Song 

annual Memorial Field Day services in Fenway 
under the auspices of the Spanish War 
American Legion, a chorus of 700 people 
Densmore’s anthem “Hail! Thou Great 
Song of Peace,” words by Clara Endicott Sears. The 
chorus was composed of choirs and choral societies of 
greater Boston, and its effective rendering of this stirring 
peace song added greatly to the impressiveness of the 
service. 


At the 
Park, Boston, 
Veterans and the 
rendered John H. 


Summer Dates for Anna Case 

soprano, has planned 
summer and will give a song 
recital at the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, on Saturday 
evening, July 30. On August 13, she will appear at the 
Asheville, N. C., Festival, with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Case, the popular concert 


to remain in America this 


Anna 
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TIRINDELLI 


Violinist - Composer - Conductor 


owing to many 
requests will 
hold Summer 
Master Classes 


JUNE 15 
AUGUST 15 


For Artists, 
Teachers 
and Students 


Coaching for Concert, Ensemble 
and Orchestral Work 


Applications may be sent to: 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 25 W. 86th St. 


Phone: Schuyler 8107 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Next Year’s Stupy. 

“Your paper has been a valuable help to me in my musical 
work and we often use it in our Music Club, some members 
of which usually subscribe to the Musica Courter. 

“May we ask your assistance now in our plans for next 
year’s study? We are planning our program for next winter, 


and we want it to be the best that we have ever used. Would 
you be good enough to give us some suggestions as to the 
planning, what we should study, etc? Thank you for any 


assistance you may render us 


Music club study is one of the most interesting questions of the 
day, for it has much to do with the great development of musical 
interest in this country At the present time music in America 
leads the world, or perhaps it is better to say that in music Amer 
ica leads the world. During the last few years the advancement 
of music has been great, and music clubs have had much to do 
with this 

In order to give you suggestions for next year’s work, it would 
of course be better to know what subjects you have studied in 
the past. But as the Information Bureau has decided opinions on 
this subject, in the ignorance of what has been done by your 
society, the first suggestion for club work is to study American 
music, There is so much to study in that respect that one, two, 
or even more years could well be spent on this subject. The work 
by women composers is a fruitful topic for a woman's club to 
undertake; there is such a fund of material to draw from that 
the difficulty would be, perhaps, to know how to condense it into 
one season's work Indian music is also a fertile field as is negro 
music. You would find no difficulty in filling out a busy season 
with most interesting study 

But if you have studied the music of our country, there are 
other studies of interest. Folk music, Chinese and Japanese music, 
musical instruments of the orchestra, ancient choral music, ultra 
modern music—any one of these subjects could be studied to ad 
vantage. It is hoped that this reply to your letter will be of as 
sistance to you in forming your plans for next season, and the 
Information Bureau would be pleased to hear what is decided upon. 


Musk 


“Is there not a large increase in the number of music clubs 
within the past few years? It seems to me that the list has 
grown greatly. Why is this?” 

es, there is a large increase in the number of music clubs, 

due to the increased interest taken in music and the extraordinary 
dvelopment that has taken place in the United States in the past 
six or seven years, The Federation of Music Clubs has been a 
large factor in this development, each state having an interest in 
all its clubs, musicians being brought together in a way that has 
enlarged the scope and aims of local organizations until now the 
whole country is aroused to the importance of the musical educa 
tion of the people. At the recent meeting of the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs, Frank A. Seiberling, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, in her speech at the open 
ing session, dwelt ‘ton the value of concerted action on the part of 
musicians to help make America a musical country, discarding all 
selfish interests and working for the advantage and advancement 
of musical art.’’ This she declared to be the fundamental aim of 
the organization of which she is president, 


CLuss. 


Puccini's New Triptycu. 

“I would consider it a great favor if you could furnish me 
with some information about Puccini's new triptych. The ex 
tent of my knowledge about the work is that they are entitled 
‘Il Tabarro,’ ‘Suor Angelica’ and ‘Gianni Schicchi.’ I am very 
desirous of getting as complete information about them as 
possible; their synopsis, etc., and where it is possible to obtain 
copies, ete.” 

Send to G. Schirmer, 3 East 43d street, New York City, for the 
“book of the words” (price fifty cents) of Puccini's work You 
can also purchase the vocal score if you so desire. 


Amy NEILL’s VIOLIN 
“T have noticed that Amy Neill, violinist, made her debut 
at Carnegie Hall, October 14, 1920. I would like very much 


to receive information as to her teacher, also violin and 

approximate value 

Amy Neill studied both with 
many and New York, The violin was a 
$12,000. 


some 


Leopold Auer and Kortschak, Ger 
Stradivarius, valued at 


Skilton Work 


Symphony, directed by 


Little Symphony Plays 

The Little 

the Ballet Intime of 
performance at the 


George Barrere, and 
Adolph Bolm recently gave a joint 
? , " . - e 7. . , . tf 
sowersock Theater at Lawrence, Kan., 
a feature of which was the rendition of a suite “East and 
West” by the local composer, Charles Sanford Skilton, 
professor in the music department at the State University 





AND BOLM BALLET 
In the photograph will be seen (left to 


THE LITTLE SYMPHONY 
1¢ Lawrence, Kan. 
right) George Barrére, director of the Littl 
Ruth Page, dancer; Charles 8S. Skilton, composer, 

cians with Indians at Haskell Institute. 


Symphony ; 
and musi- 


of Kansas. The suite was composed for the Little Sym 
phony and first played by them at the Lockport, N. Y 

Festival of American Music last September. The first 
two numbers, “Alla Palestrina” and “Alla Menuetto,” are 
in the classical style and represent the East, while the other 
three, representing the West, are based on Indian melodies, 
after the manner of the widely known “Two Indian Dances” 


by the same composer. The performance aroused great 
enthusiasm and the composer was called on to bow his 
acknowledgments many times. On the same day the two 


organizations visited the government Indian School, Has- 
kell Institute, as guests of Skilton, where the Indian 
students presented a program of native songs and dances 
The visitors were greatly interested and were afterwards 
photographed with the Indians, in some cases wearing their 
costumes. The appearance of Adolph Bolm in a Sioux 
war-bonnet suggested new possibilities for his repertory, 
and several members of his company declared their inten- 


MUSICAL COURIER 
tion of preparing Indian dances to Skilton’s music for next 
season, 


Annual Meysenheym Pupils’ Soiree 

Eighteen vocal numbers made up an interesting program 
given by pupils of Cornelie Meysenheym, former court 
singer in Holland, at the ¢ arnegie Chamber Music Hall, on 
June 6. The group of young singers opened the program 
with Rossini’s “Inflammatus,” in which Elizabeth Crouch 
sang fine high C’s, later singing beautifully the “Ave 
Maria,” Louis Heilman playing excellent violin obligato. 
Anna Winter is a high soprano, and takes the F above high 
C with ease; she is very musical, showing this in Muller’s 
“Staccato Polka.” Rose Massimine is another high so- 
prano with a lovely voice. Mary Brooks has excellent vocal 
quality, appropriate for church singing. Harriet Wortman 
is really fit for the stage, and Marie Abbey has a beautiful 
voice and great talent. Benjamin Rackett is a tenor robusto 
with sweet tones, and both in his solo singing and in the 
duet with Henry Meysenheym showed excellent promise 

Mrs. Henry Irving has lovely head tones, being a colora- 
tura singer of promise, and Henry Meysenheym has a mel 
low and full baritone voice of unusual range. Helen Kreeb 
has a lyric soprano organ, with superior tone production, 
and Ruth Koch sings with full warm tones. Viola Stein’s 
voice has exceptional quality and she sings like a good musi 
cian. Harriette Wessells is an attractive coloratura singer 
of considerable high range. Alma Joan Metzner sang quite 
like a professional, with voice of beauty and distinct enun 
ciation. Minnie Marks displayed charming style and excel 
lent high tones, and Alma Borsuk has much to commend 
her, including a fine voice and sympathetic personality 
Kathleen Rogers won interrupting applause during “Chan 
son Provencale,” playing her own accompaniment to her 
encore. A quartet from “Lucia” closed the program, sung 
by Alma Borsuk, Rose Massimine, Benjamin Rackett and 
Henry Meysenheym. Mr. Rackett and William Collmeyer 
were the capable accompanists. Flowers were given the 
singers in profusion and applause was so vehement that en 
cores were added. Singing largely from memory, and 
showing their superior teaching, the pupils all did creditable 
work, exemplifying their experienced instructor’s method, 
for Mme. Meysenheym holds a high place among vocal 
teachers. 


Knupfer to Vacation in Europe 


Walter Knupfer, the well known piano pedagogue with 
Mrs. Knupfer and their lovely little daughter, will leave 
Chicago for Europe on June 25, sailing from New York 
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the following day. Mr. Knupfer, who had many applica 
tions from students desirous to take during the 
summer months with him, regrets not to be able to accom 
modate them, but he believes that after several years’ con- 
stant teaching at his school in the Fine Arts Building, a 
ten weeks’ rest cannot but be beneficial not only to himself 


lessons 





WALTER KNUPFER, 
\t his home in Wilmette, /U, 


and his family, but also to the students, as he will come 
back with new material, rested, and more enthusiastic ovet 
his work The snapshot above reproduced was taken at 


the home he has recently purchased in Wilmette 
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ROBIN HOOD 


A Play with Music for Children 
by KATE STEARNS PAGE 


No. 8 in Thomas Whitney Surette’s | 
Concord Series 


adaptation of the old Robin Hood 


his play is an 
consists of old English folk 


} 
tales The music 
songs and country dances of the Robin Hood period 
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NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


Members Will Hold Their Meetings in Windy City June 27 
and 28—Ralph Dunbar, After Successful Season of 
Light Opera, Will Enter Grand Opera Field— 
College, Conservatory and Studio Notes 
June 12, 1921.-The National Concert Man 
wers’ Association will hold its meeting in Chicago at the 
idgewater Beach Hotel, June 27 and 28. On the evening 
of June 28 a dinner will be given to close the busines 

meeting. The business meeting will be for members only 


Chicago, IIL, 


“Ronin Hoop” 1n ILLinois 
the well known impresario, presented one 
of his opera companies at the Illinois Theater in Reginald 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood.” Amy Leslie, well known dra 
matic critic of the Chicago Daily News, said among othe: 
things: “‘Robin Hood’ as delivered by Dunbar’s youngsters 
is a perfect delight.” This quotation is given in lieu of an 
extensive review from this writer, as nothing more can b« 
aid than to reiterate what was written in the Chicago 
Daily News and the other Chicago payers To at 
test the pleasure of the public it may be said that nightly 
encores were numerous and each artist as well as the chorus 
ontingent and the orchestra deserves highest praise, Ralph 
in light opera has prompted him to enter 
id opera field, and it has been reported that the cast 
armen” is as meritorious as the one of “Robin Hood,” 
as in the past year his companies will tour extensively 
ywhout the country 
Louise St, Joan Westervect’ 
Louise St. John We 
ented vocal students on 
whool of Music recital hall 
program were: Irene Barstow, 
Secrets Pauline Greaves and Carolyn Johnson, in 
(jretchaninow's “Dream Nina Samuel, in ¢ 
May the Maiden ;” Winnifrid Erickson, in Samuel’ 
den Thoughts ;” Sidney Greaves, in Lal’s “L’Esclave” and 
Del Riego'’s “Homing;” Clara Mammen, in 
Crist’s “Mistletoe” and Hahn’s “Si mes ver 
tiles; Vivienne Cheek, in Lohr’s “My Love the 
ind Stickles’ “Who Knows;” Edna Chadwick in Bridge 
Go Not, Happy Day” and Roger’s “And Love Mean 
You;” Edith Nelson, in Verdi's “Caro Nome” from “Rigo 
letto:” Carolyn Johnson, in Rossi's “Ah! rendimi” (“Mi 
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Of Chicago Opera Association 
Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
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An lastitation of National Prominence 


SUMMER SESSION 


Three terms 
TEN WEEKS—May 23rd to July 30th 
EIGHT WEEKS—June 6th to July 30th 
FIVE WEEKS—June 27th to July 30th 
Outetanding features of the Summer Session are 
Master Interpretation Classes FREE 
Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violia, Public School Music 
EXCLUSIVE THACHING ENGAGEMENTS OF 
JAN OHIAPUSSO, Eminent Dutch Pianist 
BOZA OUMIROFF, Celebrated Bohemian Baritone 
BRUNO BSBJORN, Famous Swedish Violinist 
BELLA SPRAVKA, Distinguished Bohemian Pianist 
and the regular faculty of over 80 artists, many of interna- 
tional reputation, including 





Edger A. Nelson Cecile de Horvath 
Mme. Julie Rive-King Gustaf Holmquist 
Edgar A. Braselton Richard 
ag | Leach Clarence Nixon 
- ed Robert Yale Smith 
Florence Hodge 
Ruth Bradley 


EXTENSIVE STUDENT DORMITORIES DIRECTLY OON- 
NBOTED WITH MAIN CONSERVATORY BUILDINGS 
Attractive environment fot valuable saving of time for 

the busy summer studen 
DORMITORY RATES REDUCED FOR SUMMER STUDENTS 


Write for Summer Bulletin giving full particulars, 


M. C. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AURELIA ARIMONDI 


First Prize, Milan, Italy, Conservatory 


VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association and all the 
Principal Theatres of the world. 


Voice Placing, Coaching for Opera, Stage and Concert Deportment 


Studio: 612 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Grace Ww 
Eva Shapiro 
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MAURICE 
PIANIST 
PEDACOG 
VERA-KAPLUN 
CONCERT 


=~ ARONSON 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Grand Opera, and Opera Comique, Paris; 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, ete. 

VOCAL TEACHER———_— 


MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES ASSOCIATE VOCAL 


Stadion: . . §16-628 Fine Arts Building . . Chicagn Il. 
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trane”); Ella Snedden, in Rummell’s “Ecstasy” and Linn 
Seiler’s “Long Ago;” Catherine Miller, in Branscombe's 
“The Morning Wind” and Ronald’s “O Lovely Night;” 
Sylvia Francisco, in Delibes’ “Bon Jour Suzon” and Car- 
penter’s “When I Bring to You Colored Toys;” Pauline 
Greaves, in Treharne’s “Corals” and Mary H. Brown's 
“Life’s Paradise;” Marion Capps and Geraldine Rhoads 
in Branscombe’s “Laughter Wears a Lillied Gown” and 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Night Sea;” Elizabeth Houston, in 
Cadman’s “Her Shadow,” Brown’s “Night” and Guion’s 
“My Own Laddie;” Lola Scofield, in Milligan’s “An In- 
vitation ; Wintler W atts’ “Blue Are Her Eyes” and Puc- 
cini’s “Vissi a arte, ” from “Tosca;” Geraldine Rhoads, in 
Chadwick's “The Danza” and “Ballad of Trees and the 
Master,” by the same composer, and Saint-Saéns’ “Amour 
Viens Aider” from “Samson and Delilah ;” Marion Capps, 
in Arensky’s “The Little Fish’s Song,” Duparc’s “Extase” 
and Gounod’s waltz aria from “Romeo and Juliet;” and 
Lola Scofield and Elizabeth Houston in Ware’s “Good 
Night” which closed the program—all of whom showed un- 
mistakably the excellent manner in which they are being 
trained, thus reflecting credit not only on their distinguished 
and renowned mentor, but also on the institution in which 
they are schooled. 
Marcer Cuarvier Dean. 

The Belgian consul at Chicago has received the following 
cable from Mme. Charlier: “Kindly inform our friends in 
America that my husband, Marcel Charlier, for many years 
conductor of the Chicago Ope ra Association, passed away 
on June 5, funeral June 7.” Further details concerning Mr. 
Charlier’s departure will appear in these columns in the 
very near future 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

rhe thirty-fifth annual commencement concert and exer 
American Conservatory will take place on Tues 
day evening, June 21, at the Auditorium. The program 
will contain three piano concertos, three arias and two 
iolin concertos, the soloists being the winners in the vari 
us competitions held this spring. Fifty members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with Adolf Weidig con 
ductor, will afford the orchestral accompaniment. 

The management is especially gratified by the large regis 
tration for the master classes of David Bispham and Josef 
Lhevinne, to be held at the Conservatory this summer from 
June 27 to August 6. In addition to the private lessons, 
the repertory classes of both these great artists are at- 
tracting artist-students and teachers from all parts of the 
country 

David 
lhursday 
Hall 

George Smith, baritone, artist-pupil of E. Warren K. 
Howe, was the winner of the first prize in the final vocal 
contest held under the auspices of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs at Davenport, Iowa; the contest took 
place on June 9. 

The Department of Public School Music 
several feature courses for the summer term. In addition 
to the regular classes to be conducted by O. E. Robinson, 
there will be a series of lectures by David Bispham on the 
voice, by Anne Shaw Faulkner-Oberndorfer on musical 
history and appreciation, illustrated by special stereopticon 
views, Ampico selections and Victrola records. Herbert 
Gould will conduct classes in community singing and 
oratorio conducting. 

NELSON ILLINGWORTH IN CHICAGO, 

Among the out-of-town visitors this week at this office 
was Nelson Illingworth, the eminent singer, who called in 
company with Marx E. Oberndorfer, the well known 
pianist-composer, and H. O. Osgood. 

Cuicaco Musicat Coitece Notes 

The final competitions in the Chicago Musical College 
are being held this week in Ziegfeld Theater. The depart- 
ment of Expression and Dramatic Art opened the series 
on Wednesday. The violin competitions, scheduled for 
Thursday, were followed by those in the vocal and piano 
departments, respectively on Friday and Saturday morn- 
ings. The prizes for which the students are competing in 
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each of the classes—artist, post graduation, graduation and 
senior diploma—are scholarships of $300, $100 and $50. 

Herbert Wandsborough and Mrs. Merle Kirkman Janes, 
students of Felix Borowski, won the first and second prize 
of $100 and $50 respectively at the American Song Com- 
posers’ Festival, Greenwood (Ind.), June 3. 

An interesting series of performances will be given by 
the Chicago Musical College during the week of commence- 
ment. Tuesday evening, June 21, will be devoted to dra- 
matic work by students of Minna Mae Lewis. The com- 
mencement exercises and concert will be held in the Audi- 
torium, Wednesday evening, June 22. The following even 
ing students of the School of Dramatic Art, under the 
direction of Walton Pyre, will present a comedy in Central 
Theater. Friday evening, June 24, will be devoted to a pro- 
gram of dance divertissements under the direction of Ruth 
Austin. On Saturday afternoon, June 25, students of Wal- 
ton Pyre will give a program and in the evening dance 
divertissements by pupils of Mae Stebbins Reed will be 
given. All the performances, with the exception of the 
commencement concert, will be held in Central Theater. 

Marion Treleaven, student of the vocal department, sang 
with success with the Sinai Orchestra, June 1 

Instead of the usual concert Saturday morning in Zieg- 
feld Theater, the Chicago Musical College held the final 
competition for prizes in the piano department. Next Sat- 
urday morning (June 18) the concert will be given by the 
diamond, gold and first silver medal winners in the pre- 
paratory department. 

Notes FROM Caro_yN WILLARD's Stupio. 

Before leaving Chicago for the summer, Carolyn Willard 
will present her pupils in two recitals, June 18 and 25. The 
first will be presented by the junior pupils and the last by 
one of her most advanced students, Selma Forsberg. Miss 
Willard will teach her third summer class for pianists 
from July 27 to August 27 at Williams Bay, on Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. She will be in her Chicago studio one 
day each week during July and August, to meet the de 
mands of students who wish to study with her throughout 
the summer here. 

ArtHur Burton’s SUMMER 

Arthur Burton will continue teaching at his Fine Arts 

suilding studio throughout the summer and will leave for 
a well earned vacation August 5. 

Watter Spry To Give Series or RECITALS. 

Walter Spry, the distinguished American pianist and 
teacher, will give a series of four piano recitals with com 
ments on the works performed. The series will be unde 
the auspices of the Columbia School of Music and will be 
held in the recital hall of the school, Thursday mornings, 
July 7, 14, 21 and 28, at eleven o'clock. Following are the 
subjects to be discussed and the composers who will be 
illustrated : Modern versus Antiquated Technical Meihods 
Bach-Tausig, Handel, Scarlatti and Beethoven; The 
ical Period—Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven; The Romantic 
Period—Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Schumann; 
Teaching Material by Modern Composers—Brahms, Doh- 
nanyi, Moszkowski, Rachmaninoff, Grieg, Debussy, Hen 
dricks, MacDowell and Liszt. JEANNETTE Cox. 


TEACHING, 


Class 


Helen Yorke Sings Mana-Zucca Songs 


Helen Yorke, the coloratura soprano, has been achieving 
exceptional success with a great many Mana-Zucca songs, 
which she has used on all of her programs this season. 
Among some of the most successful may be mentioned : 
“Top o’ the Mornin’,”’ “Sweet Pleasure,” “Madrigal,” and, 
of course, “The Big Brown Bear.” 
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Langenhan, Christine: 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 27-28. 
Kouns, Nellie and Sara: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21. 
Sonya Medvedieft 

Oshkosh, Wis., June 16. 
Green Bay, Wis., June 17, 18 
Sheboygan, Wis., June a, 21. 
Racine, Wis., June 22, 2: 
South Bend, Ind., June : i 26. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 27. 
Milwaukee, yin June 29, 
Wolle, Dr. J. Fred: 
Wyebrooke, Pa., June 16. 


Cronican, Lee: 
Oshkosh, Wis., June 16. 
Green Bay, Wis., June 18. 
Sheboygan, Wis., June 21. 
Racine, Wis., June 23. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 26. 
South Bend, Ind., June 28. 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 29. 
Curtis, Vera: 
Montreal, Canada, June 20. 
Toronto, Canada, June 22. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24. 
Jeffrey, Helen: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 23. 
Jollif, Norman: 

June 30 
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“THE APOCALYPSE” AT THE N, 
and soloists who performed the prize work at the N. FP. M. C. Biennial. 
right (upper row) Frederick Gunster, tenor, New York; Kathryn Meisle, contralto, Philadelphia; Edwin Swain, baritone, 
Vew York; (lower row) Cyrena Van Gordon, dramatic soprano, 

Liebling, lyric soprano, New York; Augustus Ottone, bass, New York. 


The composer of “The Apocalypse” 


THE N. F. M. C. BIENNIAL 


(Continued from page 23.) 

interested on-looker at these sessions there was a 
startling disregard of the rules of parliamentary procedure 
and an amazing informality in the conduct of the meetings. 

Long and at times dissenting sessions were held to con- 
sider the change in the by-laws which contemplated taking 
the power of election from the general convention body 
and placing it in the hands of a board of directors, chosen 
by the general convention body. The suggested change was 
introduced by Mrs. James Hirsch, voted down, then re- 
ferred to the committee for amendment; a substitute para- 
graph was introduced; it was again voted down by a rising 
vote; after a division was taken by the house, the roll call 
was ordered, and it was adopted by a ballot of 117 to 50 


most 


Tue AMENDED By-Law. 
? - 


The amended by-law of section 2, article II, on officers, 
now stands: “Officers shall be chosen biennially by the 
votes of the board of directors from its own number at a 
meeting held after the biennial meeting adjourns, and shall 
serve two years or until their successors are chosen and 
qualify. No member of the board shall be chosen to serve 
as an officer for more than two consecutive terms.” Other 
changes in the by-laws include the raising of the quorum 
of the National Board from seven to seventeen, the includ- 
ing of a chairman of an auxiliary board in paragraph four 
of article one on the board of directors, and the inclusion 
of artist members in the seating, but not voting, with the 
delegate body. 

THe ELection. 

Davenport, Ia., June 13, 1921 (By Telegram).—The elec 
tion of national officers of the N. F. M. C. took place today 
and resulted as follows: President, Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; first vice-president, Mrs. E. R. Hinckle, 


New York; second vice-president, Mrs. George H. Davis, 
Birmingham, Ala.; third vice-president, Mrs. J. J. Dorgan; 
Davenport, Ia.; recording secretary, Mrs. George Hail, 


Providence, R. I.; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Oscar R. 
Hundley, Birmingham, Ala.; treasurer, Mrs. Herbert Sta 


pleton, Milwaukee, Wis.; publicity chairman, Helen H 
Mills, Peoria, Ill.; education chairman, Frances Elliott 
Clarke, Philadelphia; library extension chairman, Mrs 


James Hirsch, Orlando, Fla.; American music chairman, 
Ella May Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mary KINNAVEY 
An account of further sessions of the biennial will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue of the MusicAt Courter. 
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to the listener, making the record well worth adding to 
one’s list of selections. 


Augusta Cottlow’s New Home in Pelham 
Manor 


Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, is now comfortably located 
in her attractive new home on Wolf Lane, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y. For several years the Cottlow home was in Bronx 
ville, where her friends were charmingly entertained from 
time to time, but recently the pianist removed to Pelham 
Manor, where, now that she is completely settled, she will 
be happy to receive her friends 





ALBERT LINDQUEST 


Tenor 





ine 


A Little Song Gem, which for 
Beauty of Melody, Quaint- 
, ness of Theme and Exquisite 
National Concerts, Inc., Sold Simplicity cannot be sur- 
The New York concert bureau known as National Con passed. 
certs, Inc., John Brown, president, originally Winton & 
Livingston, has been sold to Samuel Geneen, president of 
the Capitol Musical Bureau, Inc. Mr. Geneen has taken . 
personal charge of the National and will discontinue his 
other office. Among the well known artists who are now 
under Mr. Geneen’s management are Ducie de Kerekjarto, 
Rosa Ponselle, Florence Macbeth,Margaret Romaine, Bar 
bara Maurel, Tom Burke, Riccardo Stracciari and others 


Hart with Chamber Music Art Society 

Charles Hart, formerly accompanist for Thibaud, is now 
a member of the New York Chamber Music Art Society. 
Mr. Hart has also appeared in concert with such artists as 
Rosalie Miller, Reed Miller, Theodore Spiering, Rafaelo 
Diaz and Thomas Chalmers, the last two of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. He studied with the late Richard 
Epstein and was accompanist of the Schumann Club, Percy 
Rector Stephens conductor. 


F. M. C. BIENNIAT, 
Left to 
Paolo Gallico, composer, New York; Estelle 


Chicago; 
(Bawden Bros, photo, Davenport.) 





Audiences everywhere seem to 
enjoy the haunting melody of 
“Lassie o’ Mine.” It gives one a 
great deal of pleasure to sing a 
song that gives one’s hearers so 
much enjoyment 


Qi t ” hy rag” 














Musical Friends in Europe 

According to cables just received in New York, Reinald 
Werrenrath made a very successful reéntree in the English 
metropolis, London, with a song recital on June 6, and the 
same day Benno Moiseiwitsch made a notable debut in 
Paris. On June 15 Toscha Seidel made his English debut 
at Queen’s Hall, and Albert Spalding, who sailed for 
Europe last week, will also be in London before the end of 
the season. 


Hackett Makes Excellent Record of “Love 
Sends a Little Gift of Roses” 


Charles Hackett, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, has made oS 


an excellent record of “Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses,” SY a 2. 
music by John Openshaw and words by Leslie Cooke, which Sam Fox Pub.. Cleveland NewNork 
is published by Chappell-Harms. All the simplicity and 
melodious charm of this little ballad is effectively conveyed 








Ask for Albert Lindquest’s Re-Creation of 
“Lassie O’ Mine.” Edison No. 
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Wanted 
A Cellist 
and 

A Basso 


A manager who has been successful in booking 
many artists needs a Cellist and a Basso to 
complete his list for next season. Address 
“H. L. L.,” care of Musica Courtrr, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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SPIERING A PIONEER 
SIS OF 


THEODORE 
IN THE PSYCHO-ANALYS 
VIOLIN TECHNIC 
By GEORGE RAUDENBUSH, 
American Institute of Applied 
Music 


Member of the Faculty, 








It has been my good fortune to become thoroughly 


familiar with the pu neet work of Theodore Spiering in the 


applied to violin technic both as 
preparatory teachers and I am 
his methods and aims 
and students 
sunlit studio 
clear to 


domam ot psycho anal Ss! 


his pupil and as one of his 
convinced that description of 
will he of the greatest value both to teachers 

! first met Mr. Spiering in the beautiful, 
looking out over Central Park where he makes 
"his many pupils the mysteries and secrets of violin playing 
by the way he maintains do not exist). I found 
quick to understand my prob 


quick 


son 


(which 
him genial and sympathetic ; 
difficulties and a 

spoke of methods in teaching 

thing,” he said, “is to teach 
think. It will not do, merely to stand up and play a pas 
age for and then tell him that he is to do it in the 
will be able to do is to imitate the sur 


lems and in finding solutions for 


them. He 


“The main pupils to 


your 


a pupil 


ATL |e 


satiric way 








A Letter from 
Geraldine Farrar 


about 


‘‘A Poor Finish’’ 


A new encore song by 


FRANK WALLER 


Dear Mr. Waller 
Thank you for 
h I 

vith the most 


ending a printed copy of “A 
used the 


delightful 


song in all my 
effect, 
“Her Dream ;” 


AUAIENC 


have 
which 
reception is perennially the same for 
both 
fod rippl of laughter! | 


both and wish 


of them move the most conservative 
am very glad to have 


more like 


sincerely, 


there them 


Very 


were 
GERALDINE | 


"A Poor Finish" is just published, 
Get it and sing it while it is new. 
it will get YOUR audience. 


FOR SALE BY 


Lyon & Healy 
CHICAGO 


Harms, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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face aspect of what you have played without having any 
real understanding of why it is done in that particular 
way. If examples for imitation were all the pupil needed 
he could learn to play by careful observation and imitation 
of the work of the great virtuosi in the concert hall. 

Sut anything learned by imitation is only half learned. 
If the pupil’s work is to be worth anything he must know 
why he does things in a certain way and it is the domain 
of the modern teacher to show the pupil this ‘why.’ 

“There is no greater fallacy than to believe that great 
artists play merely by inspirational methods. If the tech- 
nical side of their performance has not been carefully 
thought out, has not been brought under conscious con- 
trol, mental and emotional expression will not be free to 
penetrate the performance as it should, which consequently 
lacking in spontaneity. 
are several steps in the solving of a technical 
problem. The first is to discover just where the difficulty 
lies. To do this one must have some method of analysis, 
some method of reducing the problem to its constituent 
parts, and it is just this method which the pupil lacks and 
must be taught. He must know why he fails to play some 
passage, the mere knowledge that it is difficult for him and 
that he is unable to play it is not going to help him over 
the difficulty. Once the student discovers why he is unable 
to perform the passage, that is to say discovers just where 
the difficulty lies, the path to a solution is clear and the 
problem practically ceases to exist. That is why I sav 
that the majority of difficulties are selfmade.” 

The “Basic Principles’—to use the name 
Spiering gives to the various underlying laws of violin 
technic which he has so splendidly developed—gives the 
teacher and pupil the necessary method of analysis. In 
addition they embody a new point of view and a new atti- 
tude in regard to the teaching of technic. Until the laying 
down of these principles the teaching of technic was 
thought of primarily as a process of physical or muscular 
training. Teachers and pupils alike directed their attention 
almost exclusively to the surface aspects of the problem; 
to the training and action of various groups of muscles, not 
realizing that it was the mental processes behind these 
muscular operations which needed training. A similar atti 
tude existed in the matter of interpretation. Repertory 
pieces were considered as a matter of so many notes to be 
played in a particular way rather than as a number of 
ideas lying behind the written notes which had to be ex 
pressed clearly and forcefully. 

Mr. Spiering makes a new 
teaching when he stresses the 
dominantly a matter of mental direction rather than of 
muscular action. Muscles are not free agents in playing, 
hut act in response to some demand made upon them by 
the brain. Failure to overcome a technical difficulty is due 
to conflicting impulses sent from the brain to the muscles 
involved, and these conflicting impulses are the result of a 
faulty mental conception of the problem in hand. 

Mr. Spiering has analyzed the many complex actions 
of the right arm and left hand technic with the acuteness 
of a physicist, and from this analysis has deduced the few 
fundamental actions, the combination of which, in one way 
or another, produce every type of technic. These funda 
mental actions of the bow arm and left hand are the 
first things the beginner learns and they constitute about 
the only purely muscular training the pupil receives, and 
even in the study of these fundamentals, mental supervision 


will be 
“There 


Theodore 


departure in methods of 
fact that technic is pre 
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Vocal Art Studios. 
well known both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a 
Master of Song and Coach. 
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THEODORE SPIERING, 


Distinguished teacher of violin, 


and correction is enforced until it becomes habitual. The 
development of technic from the fundamentals is accom 
plished by taking various problems such as string crossing, 
spiccato and staccato bowing, analyzing them to the funda- 
mentals of which they are constituted and then training 
the mind to combine the fundamentals in such a way that 
a perfect synthesis is obtained. Every technical problem 
is approached and solved in this way. His corrections, in 
teaching, are not merely local or superficial. They go at 
once to the root of the mistake, to the brain where there 
has been some contradiction in the mental process of direc- 
tion of the mechanism, 

In actual playing where the action of the mechanism is 
continuous, a like continuous action of the mind is devel- 
oped which carries on simultaneously three distinct opera- 
tions. These are—mental preparation for the action to be 
performed, the coordination of the mental and mechanical 
actions at the moment of actual performance, and a retro- 
spective criticism and summing up of the action just 
finished. 

The practical result of this method of teaching is to 
bring thought which have hitherto been sub 
conscious and therefore more or less beyond control and 
correction, into the conscious mind of the student where 
they are under his control and accessible for correction by 
the teacher. 

The personality of the man is of course a big factor in 
his teaching. He possesses the clear vision and analytical 
type of mind one is used to find among scientists, combined 
with the sensative insight of the artist. In his work one 
is impressed by the immense vitality and unwearying men- 
tal and physical alertness of which he is possessed and by 
the intense concentration he brings to bear upon the. prob- 
lems in hand. His pupils are necessarily held up to a high 
standard of work by the example he sets them. To keep 
pace with the intense and efficient way in which he works 
requires all the energy and concentration the pupil has to 
give. 

He is a master of applied psychology in teaching and 
his methods of solving technical problems are those of a 
scientist. His method is not only one of the greatest ad- 

vances made so far in the teaching of violin technic, but 
it is also one of the most brilliant applications of the mod- 
ern science of phychology to teaching that has been brought 
before the public. 


processes, 


Leonard Sings at Italian Garden Party 


“Villa Marina,” the beautiful country estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank C. Henderson at Roslyn, L. L., presented a 
festive appearance, June 12, when an Italian garden party 
was given for the benefit of the Free Milk for Italy Fund. 
Judging from the number of those present, a most sub- 
stantial sum must have been realized for that deserving 
cause, An interesting program, which included diving ex- 
hibits, riding, a putting contest and a series of boxing 
bouts to which Georges Carpentier and Tex Rickard lent 
added attraction, was presented at various points in the ex- 
tensive grounds. There was also a formal program on the 
lawn before the house, where a hedge of huge cypress trees 
and a marble terrace with a broad flight of steps formed 
an excellent stage and background. An outstanding feature 
of this program was the splendid singing of Laurence Leon- 
ard, who gave the prologue to “Pagliacci”? with such beauty 
of voice and of interpretation that he was compelled to 
grant an extra. Clara Novello-Davies played Mr, Leon 
ard’s accompaniments with her accustomed skill. Desiree 
Lubovska, founder of the National American Ballet, Inc., 
also contributed several numbers to the delight of her audi- 
ence, assisted by Janet McClure, Sheila O'Day, Margaret 
Beecher, Rebecca Trabue; Ester Lubin, Harmon Cheshire 
and the Tanagras. Alexis Kosloff, formerly of the Im- 
perial Russian Ballet, gave a gypsy dance, and Sir John 
Foster Fraser made a brief address. Others who were on 
the program were Gilda Gray, Gertrude Hopkins and Wil- 
liam Jay Kelley.. Max Jacob's orche stra furnished the ex- 
cellent music. Mrs. Henderson, who is the recently clected 
president of the New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs, is to be warmly complimented upon the success of 
the party. 
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MUSIC TEACHING IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


An Account of Excellent Work Done by Prof. Marshall 


Since the great war a well defined system of training 
paciig has been incorporated into the United States 
Army College of Education. The old fashion standing 
army is a thing of the past. In military countries the 
machine system flourished, because of the necessity for 
what they termed self defense. America never fully 
recognized the importance of a military machine, and the 
present policy of training a vocational army as well asa 
military unit will no doubt set a standard for the rest of 
the world. 

It would be interesting, if we had the space, to delineate 
carefully the work which has been going on in all sub- 
jects apart from music, but it must suffice in this article to 
give a meager outline of the plan of instruction as applied 
to other subjects, and then show its relation not only to 
the teaching of band music, but also its direct application 
to future instruction of music in the public schools. 

Tue Units oF OPERATION IN TEACHING, 

The following is quoted from an article by Professor 
Marshall, of Boston University: 

“On June 3, 1916, the National Defense Act was passed. 
In this act there was authority for the introduction of 
education into the Army, education which seemed neces- 
sary to combat illiteracy and to provide the large numbers 
of occupationally trained men which the modern army 
needs. As our Army expanded into millions of men after 
the draft, it was necessary to devote a great deal of atten- 
tion to the subject of education. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that twenty-four per cent. of the drafted men were 


illiterate. Also, it was soon realized that tens of thou- 
sands of carpenters, machinists, electricians, bakers, 
chauffeurs, and other occupationally trained men would 


be required, and that the demand was hong than the 


supply. The Committee on Special Training, S. War 
Department, through the establishment and PE cote 
of the Student Army Training College, set in operation 
a huge machine, including 1,250,000 men, for the purpose 


Army with these trained men. 
‘+ Saal 

“Attached to the head of the War Plans Division is a 
civilian advisory board, consisting of educators selected 
by the War Department, and including in its membership 
a number of men who belonged to the Committee on 
Special Training during the war. The function of the 
Advisory Board is to develop methods of instruction, and 
to render such other consulting service as may be found 
necessary by the General Staff or commanding officers 
throughout the Army. After the armistice, various schemes 
were brought forward for the organization and training 
of the new American army. Compulsory military training 
was rejected, and it was finally decided to form a new 
Army on the volunteer basis. Realizing that soldiering as 
an occupation had little to offer in the way of financial 
return, and not wishing an army made up of men who 
were unfitted for other occupations, or one made up of 
illiterates or criminals in the process of reclamation, the 
War Department established vocational training in the 
Army. This vocational training had a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to provide the Army with the trained personnel which 
it would need in the time of mobilization, and (2) to 
attract a desirable type of man into the Army by offering 
him training which would increase his earning capacity 
and his value as a citizen. The Advisory Board, through 
its Development and Research Service, worked out courses 
of study, and plans for the organization and administration 
of the vocational schools. The results of the educational 
policy of the War Department were immediate and satis- 
factory. Recruiting was stimulated until the ranks of the 
Army were full of intelligent, ambitious young men. Dur- 
ing the past winter about ninety-five thousand of these 
men have taken advantage of the educational opportunities 
offered within the service. 

“Now as to the methods of 
explain these methods of instruction, I am going back to 
the methods worked out by the Committee on Special 
Training during the war. This committee included some 
of the best known ps AT in this country. Their 
problem was, as I-have stated, to train a very large number 
of men in the shortest possible time. Consequently, in- 
struction had to be boiled down to direct methods, so that 
there might be no waste of time. The Committee worked 
out what is known as the ‘job sheet’ method of teaching. 
Each trade was taught by training the man in a large 
number of typical jobs. When the man had completed 
the necessary number of jobs, he was supposed to be 
qualified to undertake any ordinary task in his trade which 
might require his services. have here the manual for 
sheet metal workers. The titles of the first few jobs will 
give you an idea of their scope: (1) Make a circular box 
with lid, as per instructions below; (2) make a stove pipe 
collar, according to the following specifications ; (3) make 
a tin cup according to directions given below. In con- 
nection with each job the soldier was supplied with a job 
sheet, including a drawing of the article he was to make, 
directions for making it, and questions as to why things 
were done. 


of providing the 


instruction: In order to 


* * * 


“The unit operations in any trade, then, included every- 
thing that the artisan in that particular trade should know 


Reducing the Teaching of Music to Its Simplest Terms 


how to do. In plumbing, for example, there are ome 
forty or fifty operations, such as digging a trench, wiping 
a joint, bending brass pipe, etc. In farming ninety-one 
operations, _such as ploughing, cleaning seed, harvesting 
corn, planting potatoes, spraying to control insects, bean 
growing, planting cotton. In sheet metal work, forty-three 
operations, such as laying out pattern, brazing copper and 
brass, drilling holes in metal, laying tin roof. In each one 
of these trades, it is necessary for the soldier to master 
all of these operations before the Army will certify him as 
a plumber, carpenter, sheet-metal worker, etc. 

‘Then it was realized that even if a plumber becomes 
proficient in all of the unit operations of his trade, he 
will be a mighty poor plumber if he does not know when 
to apply them. Accordingly, an analysis sheet, or list of 
unit operations, was supplied, and the man was taught to 
analyze his job. 

“It was further realized that in addition to skill in 
manipulative operations, the plumber must have at his 
command certain information regarding materials, condi 
tions, etc. This information was provided in the form of 
information sheets containing facts with which the plumber 
must be familiar in the normal application of his trade. 

“And finally it was realized that the plumber, or car- 
penter, must, in order to be a good workman, be a thinking 
workman, and that carefully selected questions usually lead 
to intelligent thinking. 

“Now I have given 
instruction in the 
follows: 

(1) The trade is analyzed. 
operations are 
The se 


the scheme of 
condensed as 


you an outline of 
trades, which may be 


Then the unit manipulative 
taught by directions 


(2) directions are supplemented by carefully 
selected information. 

(3) Both directions and information are driven home 
by questions, which make the man think, 

(4) The man is taught to apply his skill at the right 


time and place by compelling him from the very beginning 
to analyze each job. 

“In the fall of 1919 work was begun on manuals pre- 
senting this method of instruction. A number of manuals 
are now printed, and have been in use during the past 
year. The manuals are in loose leaf form, and consist 
of the analysis sheet with list of unit operations, opera- 
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tions sheets, one for each unit operation, and information 
sheets. On both operation sheets and information sheets 
there are questions and references directing the student 
to collateral reading, and problems useful in developing 
proficiency in the operations 


“The manuals are used as follows The man is assigned 
a job. He is first given the trade analysis sheet, and asked 
to analyze his job; that is, he checks off the unit operations 
involved, and names the order in which they will be exe 
cuted. He then procures from the files the necessary 
operation sheets and goes to work. When he is able to 
analyze any job, and can apply all the unit operations of 


efficiently and intelligently, he certified as a 


etc. 


his trade 
plumber, 


“Now you are probably asking, ‘How can this be applied 
to music? 
“I was appointed ‘to the Advisory Board in February, 


1920, sent to the Headquarters of the Educational ane 
Research Development Board at Camp Grant, and directed 


to apply the scheme to music, if possible. At first I said 
as you probably would have said, ‘You cannot teach musi 
the way you teach plumbing.’ Later I worked it out, and 
in August, at a special summer school at Camp Grant 
I was assigned seventy recruits with which to form a 
model school, and try out methods of instruction Phe 
results convinced me that the system is a great step in 


advance in the teaching of instrumental musi 
(Continued on page 45.) 


Japanese Merchants Advertise Schumann- 
Heink’s Coming 


On Mme. Schumann-Heink’s arrival in Japan, with the 
usual courtesy that has always been characteristic of 
their race, many of the prominent Japanese merchants went 
so far as even to insert welcoming announcements in the 
local papers over their firm names, as extracts received from 


announcement 
Contralto, 


the Schumann-Heink party show. The sampl 
reads as follows: “Welcome, World Renowned 


Mme Schumann-Heink, at the Imperial Theater from May 
16 to 20. Every evening at 8 p. m. Mikimoto, Pearls, 
Diamonds, Ginza, Tokyo.” This is typical of many other 


similar announcements that appeared 


Letz Quartet Reéngaged for Germantown 


For the third year in succession the Letz Quartet has 
been engaged by the Germantown (Pa.) Cricket Club for 
a concert that will take place on December 11 
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Dallas Plays Hostess to Four Important Musical 
Organizations Assembled ~ There During City’s “Music Week” 


Texas State Music Teachers’ Association, Texas Music Mer chants’ Association, Texas Federation of Music Clubs Hold 


Annual Conventions—Dallas Musicians’ 


Protective Association Also Meets—State Music Teachers 


Condemn “Jazz”’—Programs of Unusual Interest 


Dallas, Tex., June 6, 1921.—An event, the influence of 
which is being felt throughout a remarkably wide area, was 
the music week which took place here the first week of May. 
It was a civic event in every respect, with every one inter- 

ested and participating. The festival was the outcome of 
“Music Day,” which originated in Dallas in 1919. During 
the week Dallas proved a most hospitable hostess to the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, the Texas Music Mer- 
chants’ Association and the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs. It is probably the first time that any city in the 
United States has entertained these three State music or- 
ganizations during a Music Week. The participation of 
the Dallas Musicians’ Protective Association added to the 
significance of the event, since it was stated that this was 
the first time that an organization of the National Federa- 
tion of Musicians has been thus identified. 

The week's program was constructed with the interest 
of the three convening bodies and the citizenry very much 
at heart, so that each day and evening saw some special 
musical and social events. 

Monpay, 

Monday, the State Music Teachers’ Association opened 
its three day session. In the morning there was the usual 
registration and examinations were held at the City Tem- 
ple by Henry Doughty Tovey, of the University of Arkan- 
sas. In the afternoon there were greetings from the vari- 
ous organizations, including the Dallas Music Teachers’ 
Association, David L. Ormesher, president; the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, 
president; the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, E. Paul MHamilton, president; State Music 
Merchants’ Association, Henry P. Mayer, president; 
State Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Eugene 
McNutt, president; Municipal Music Commission, 
M. B. Shannon, chairman, and Texas Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, Alice Knox Fergusson, dean. 
Mrs. N. P. Turner, of Marshall, responded. After a brief 
musical program presented by Mr. and Mrs, Brooks Mor- 
ris, Martha Rhea Little, Walter P. Romberg and Roy 
Repass, Mamie Folsom Wynne gave the president’s annual 
address. 

In the evening, a program consisting of compositions by 
Texas composers was presented at the City Temple under 
the direction of Mrs. S. D. Switzer, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. Especially interesting was the group 
given by Viola Beck, whose “Dusk” and “Indian Love 
Song” proved very beautiful in ultra-modern style. 

Harrison Stevens gave three compositions by Louis Ver- 
sel, of which the “Scherzo Fantastico” and “Little Music 
Box” were especially good. The composers who presented 
their own works were, in addition to Miss Beck, F. Arthur 
Johnson and Ruby Wilson. The Choral Club of C. I. A,, 
Vida Booth, Jenny Hill Barry, Allie Coleman Pierce, Mrs. 
F. H, Blankenship, Walter J. Fried, Curt Beck, Kramer 
and Peacock were heard in compesitions by Emma Simp- 
kins, Louis Versel, Anna E, George and Paul Van Katwijk. 

TUESDAY. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to reports of standing 
committees, nominations of officers, reports of the county 
vice-presidents, and discussions on how to increase interest 
and membership in the State association and to organize a 
local association. These were made by Horace Clark, of 
Houston, and Clara D. Madison, San Antonio, with Clark 
Leaming, of Waxahachie, presiding. 

In the afternoon, Alba C. Lochhead, of Fort Worth, 
gave the report from the National Supervisors’ conference. 
E, Clyde Whitlock, of Fort Worth, spoke on “Children’s 
Orchestras”; Elfelda Littlejohn, state supervisor of music, 
on “Recent Developments in School Music in Texas”; 
Sudie Williams, supervisor of music in the public schools, 
n “Music Appreciation in the Public Schools,” aided by 
a demonstration with seventh grade pupils of the Winnetka 
schools; Etelka Evans, Southwestern University, George- 
town, on “Music in the American College and University” ; 
Henry Doughty Tovey, the University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark., on “State Association and Loan Record.” 
After this the members were given a drive through the 
city. 

In the evening there was a large audience to hear the 
Municipal Chorus, accompanied by the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, present Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha” under 
the direction of Paul Van Katwijk. The soloists were 
Mrs. Albert Smith, soprano; J. Wesley Hubbell, tenor, and 
George Ashley Brewster, tenor. Mrs. Smith was especially 
good, being tendered a veritable ovation at the conclusion 
of her final aria. 

WEDNESDAY. 

In the morning there were special conferences, the sub- 
jects being publicity, teaching, motion pictures, and a ques- 
tion box conducted by Fannie A. Heartsill, of Marshall. 
These discussions were led by Emily Roberts, New Boston; 
Charles Froh, Stephenville; Sam Losh, Fort Worth; Mrs. 
J. S. Gould, Gainesville ; Robert N. W atkin, Dallas ; Georgie 
Dowell, Dallas. 

In the afternoon the annual aisles meeting was fol- 
lowed by a Duo-Art concert given through the courtesy of 
Thomas Goggan & Brother. 

The election of officers resulted in the reélection of Ma- 
mie Folsom Wynne, of Dallas, president; Clark Leaming, 
Waxahachie, vice-president, and John Burt Graham, Wax- 
ahachie, secretary-treasurer. San Antonio was selected as 
the next meeting place and the convention went on record 
as officially condemning “jazz.” 

In the evening a banquet was given in the Palm Garden 
of the Adolphus Hotel, with David L. Ormesher, president 
of the Dallas Music Teachers’ Association, as master of 
ceremonies, and Judge W. H. Atwell as toastmaster. A 
number of clever bits were arranged by Elizabeth Craw- 
ford, chairman of arrangements, and Neoma Parker, 

W ednesday also marked the opening of the State Music 
Merchants’ Association meetings. Manning B. Shannon, 
chairman of the Dallas Municipal Music Commission, gave 


the address of welcome, to which Henry P. May, president 
of the association, responded, There were various reports 
and during the course of the morning an interesting address 
on “Music, a National and Civic Asset,” was made by ex- 
Mayor Frank E. Wozencraft. 

In the afternoon there were some interesting discus- 
sions, the subjects including “The Manufacturer-Dealer,” 
by W. L. Bush, president of the Bush & Gerts Piano 
Company, Chicago ; “The Banker-Dealer,” by Dr. J. F. T. 
Johnson, president of the Security National Bank, Dallas ; 
“Music in Texas, 1910-1920,” by Mrs. Eugene McNutt, 
president of the Texas Federation of Music Clubs. 

Early in the evening an organ recital was given at Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral by David Grove under the auspices of 
Texas Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, of 
which Alice Knox Fergusson is dean. 

THURSDAY, 


Thursday was given ovef to reports, addresses, discus- 
sions, the nomination and election of officers, the music 
pageant, and an informal banquet. Papers were read by 
Mamie Folsom Wynne, Dr. John G. Slater, Arthur L. 
Kramer, Hugo Swan, Robert N. Watkin, R. E. L. Saner 
and O. P. Harris. After selecting Fort Worth as the next 
convention city, the election of officers resulted with C. C. 
Miller, of that city, president; J. W. Howerth, of Dallas, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. The association 
pledged its assistance in the advancement of music in the 
schools, particularly those of the rural districts, and rec- 
ommended the repeal of the Federal tax on musical instru- 
ments. 

The Texas Federation of Music Clubs opened informally 
on Wednesday, the formal opening taking place Thursday, 
when Rev. John G. Slayter gave the invocation. Addresses 
of welcome were given by Mayor Sawnie R. Aldridge, 
former Mayor Frank W. Wosencroft; M. B. Shannon, 
chairman of Municipal Musical Commission; J. W. How- 
erth, president of the Dallas Music Industries Association ; 
Mrs. W. P. Zumwalt, president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Earle D. Behrends, chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. Mrs. Jamés Hambrick 
Tyler, first vice-president of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, responded. Others who participated in the program 
were Mrs. Albert E, Smith, of the Music Study Club, who 
sang Godard’s “La Vivandiere,” assisted by David E. Grove 
at the piano; Florence Floore, president of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Cleburne; Mrs. Frank Blank- 
enship, president of the Thirteenth District of the N. F. 
M. C., Dallas; Mamie Folsom Wynne, president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, Dallas; Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, recording secretary of the N. F. M. Z. Fort Worth; 
Alice Knox Fergusson, dean of the American Guild of 
Organists, Dallas; Henry P. Mayer, president of the Texas 
Music Merchants’ Association, Paris; Paul Van Katwijk, 
director, Dallas Municipal Chorus, Dallas, and A. L. Har- 
per, editor of the Musicale, Dallas. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral Club entertained the 
delegates at luncheon at the Adolphus Hotel, with Mrs. 
Wynne as toastmistress, and Mrs, Julian Wells, chairman 
of arrangements. 

In the afternoon the musical program was given by Helen 
Wright, Mrs. Herbert Rountree and S. M. Y. Glee Club, 
Harold Hart Todd, director. Thursday afternoon also 
saw the music pageant, a spectacular event, credit for 
which is due D. W. Gratigny, of Bush & Gerts Piano Com- 
pany. 

Thursday evening, 
tish Rite Cathedra 
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of Music Clubs. Those who appeared were Mrs. J. H. Cas- 
sidy, Dallas; Daisy Polk, San Antonio; Katherine McKee 
Bailey, Denton; Mrs. F. P. Dodge, Port Arthur; Bertram 
Simon, San Antonio; Larkin Rogers, Sherman; Mrs. J. 
Roscoe Golden, Dallas; Edith Parker Kind, Port Arthur; 
Harry E. Shultz, Denton, and the Harmony Club of Fort 
Worth, under the direction of Carl Venth. This last gave 
“The River of Stars,” the poem of Alfred Noyes having 
been set to music by Clarence Bowden, which proved to be 
exceptionally fine, Conductor Venth achieving splendid re- 
sults. The soloist was Ellen Jane Lindsay, who possesses 
a dramatic voice of exceptional loveliness. Another artist 
who was especially successful was Miss Polk, of San An- 
tonio, whose beautiful voice and delightful stage personal- 
ity won for her marked favor. One of the events of 
Thursday evening was the banquet given at the Adolphus 
Hotel by the Music Teachers’ Association. C. H. Mans- 
field, of the Edison shop, was chairman of arrangements. 
Fripay. 
_ Friday saw the continuation of the Federated Clubs’ ses- 
sion, The program included violin solos by Lucie Mae 
Walden, piano solos by Maude Kennedy, and vocal ensem- 
ble numbers under the direction of Julius A. Jahn. The 
Schubert Choral Club entertained at luncheon, with Mrs. 
W. S. Bramlett as chairman. The session continued in the 
afternoon, adjourning for the concert given that evening 
at Fair Park Coliseum by the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter J. Fried, conductor, and a massed chorus. The 
work presented was Sullivan’s “On Shore and Sea,” which 
was given a notable performance under the direction of 
Paul J. Van Katwijk. Viola Beck played the accompani- 
ments. The chorus was augmented by representatives from 
the Music Club, Brownsville; Music Study Club, Cleburne; 
Music Study Club, Georgetown; Harmony Club, Green- 
ville; Wesley M. E. Church, Greenville; Harmony Club, 
Jacksboro; Music Study Club, Kaufman; Music Club, 
Marshall, and Choral Club, Tyler. Juanita Blair Price, of 
Dallas, sang the soprano solos very artistically, and J. Wes- 
ley Hubbell, tenor, likewise proved his ability. 
SATURDAY. 

Saturday morning session opened with an Italian harp 
duet by Ruth Pruitt and Myrtle Ritcher. The morning 
session was followed by a drive, after which members 
were entertained at luncheon in the Art Gallery by the 
Music Study Club. The closing session in the afternoon 
resulted in the following. officers being elected: Mrs, 
James Hambrick, of Tyler, president; Mrs. R. T. Skiles, 
Dallas, first vice-president; Mrs. F. L. Carson, San Anto- 
nio, second vice-president; Norma Chatham, Marlin, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Will Herndon, Tyler, correspond- 
ing secretary; Dorothy Drane, Corsicana, treasurer; Mrs. 
J. F. Carr, Hillsboro, auditor; Mrs. N. P. Turner, Marshall, 
parliamentarian. The matter of the next convention city 
was not decided, it being left to the members of the new 
executive board. Mrs. Eugene McNutt, Waco; Mrs, H. F. 
Blankenship, Dallas, and Mrs. Henry Roberts, Hillsboro, 
were elected directors at large. A demonstration of pub- 
lic school music was a feature of the day, being given un- 
der the direction of Sudie Williams, supervisor of public 
school music Dallas, and Mrs. James F. Lyons, chairman of 
arrangements. 

It is to be hoped that the success of Music Week will 
lead to its permanent inclusion in the year’s events. 


Three American Institute Recitals 

Friday evening, June 3, the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music held its final series of concerts for the current 
season. The rooms were attractively decorated with peo- 
nies and roses, and the program was well received by an 
enthusiastic audience. Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the 
faculty, was represented by her pupils, Sarah Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Pendleton Dudley, Christopher Borjes and Clark 
Johnson, playing compositions by Bach, Nicode, Chopin 
and MacDowell. All these played with the clarity and as- 
surance for which her work is so well known. Mr. Sher- 
man and Mr. Moore presented Daisy Kupsinel and Adele 
Hollstein, who played compositions by Mayer and Chopin 
artistically. Mrs. J. L. Lapham, John E. Sarles and Lor- 
raine Lucas, vocal students under the direction of Leroy 
Tebbs, sang with ease and charm. Lillian Rung, pupil of 
Annabelle Wood, played the Lund Skabo concert etude 
very effectively. The violin department was represented 
by Anthony San Ambrogio, pupil of George Raudenbush, 
and Sidney Shapiro, pupil of Nicoline Zedeler-Mix and 
Theodore Spiering, both of whom did credit to their in- 
structors. Charles Brandenburg and Alice Carey, pupils 
of McCall Lanham, sang with the finish and assurance 
which their longer study assured. Mabel Besthoff con- 
tributed very largely to the success of the evening by her 
exceptionally artistic and sympathetic accompaniments, 

A second recital, of junior students, was held on Satur- 
day, June 4, when the piano department was represented 
by John Camph, Dorothy Van de Water, and Odelein 
Pearce, pupils of Eloise Close; Martin Meyer, pupil of 
Annabelle Wood; Emma Jones, pupil of Florence Aldrich; 
Varian Fry and Alice Profumo, pupils of Florence Marble; 
Mildred Goldweber and Samuel Prager, pupils of Kate S. 
Chittenden, dean of the faculty; Edith Schroeder, pupil of 
William F. Sherman; Alyda Flaaten and Hazel Moorefield, 
pupils of Francis Moore. Each of the compositions played 
was clearly and artistically rendered and showed sincere 
application on the part of the performers. Representing 
the vocal department were E. H. Zehner, Esther Aide and 
Rebecca Beam, pupils of Leroy Tebbs, whose excellent 
work brought them well earned applause. Anna Haight, 
pupil of Nicoline Zedeler-Mix and Theodore Spiering, and 
Jeannette Dalton, pupil of George Raudenbush, gave in- 
teresting violin selections, which also reflected credit on 
teachers and students. The singers and violinists were 
again indebted to Miss Besthoff for her pleasing accom- 
paniments. 

June 8, Geraldine Bronson, a pupil of Kate S. Chitten- 
den, gave a piano recital of unusual interest at the institute. 
Miss Bronson is a young student at Vassar College, the 
possessor of a music scholarship, and hopes eventually to 
become a professional musician. She was particularly happy 
in the MacDowell “Eroica” sonata, with which she brought 
the program to a close. Throughout the entire perform- 
ance there was an intelligence of interpretation and a full- 
ness of piano tone which points to a future of very con- 
siderable achievement. 
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Ganz Appeals for Aid for Moszkowski 


Several weeks ago the Musicat Courter printed an arti 
cle stating that Prof. Isidor Philipp, of the Paris Conserva 
tory, had sent word to this country that Moritz Moszkow 
ski, the distinguished pianist and composer, is in actual 
want in Paris. During the war his fortune was lost and 
he is a victim of a disease which has required several 
operations for his relief and has left him in a condition 
that prevents him both from composing laving the 
piano. A relief committee has been organized in America, 
with Ignace Paderewski as honorary chairman, which has 
already collected over $600 among its members 

Rudolph Ganz, treasurer of this committee, suggested 
that everyone who has ever played one of Moszkowski’s 
compositions should contribute a dollar, and Mr. Ganz 
again appeals to musicians the country over to contribute 
to this fund. Contributions may be sent to Mr. Ganz, care 
of the Musical Courier Company, 437 Fifth avenue 


Marie Nicholson Recital, June 22 


Marie Nicholson, soprano of the Boice Vocal Studios, 
assisted by W. B. Blix, solo baritone of Lafayette Pres 
byterian Church of Brooklyn, will give a song recital at 
Memorial Hall, Y. W. C. A., Brooklyn, on Wednesday 
evening, June 22. Recent notices of Miss Nicholson's de 
lightful singing in Hanover, Pa., and New Rochelle, N. Y., 
are of such nature that a delightful evening is anticipated 


or 


Buzzi-Peccia Sails for Europe 
On Saturday, June 4, A. Buzzi-Peccia sailed on the 
Pesaro for Europe, where he will spend the summer, 
turning about September 15 to resume teaching 
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SEATTLE HEARS TWO STANDARD 
ORCHESTRAS WITHIN. A WEEK 


New York and Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestras Attract 
Stransky, Hadley and Rothwell Accorded 
Elizabeth Rothwell and Arthur Shattuck 
Please as Soloists—Lotta Madden Soloist at 
Initial Civic Symphony Concert—Notes 
eattle, Wash., May 25, 1%21.—-The busy musical season 
from the artist’s standpoint in Seattle was brought to a high 
with the appearance of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of New York with Josef Stransky, and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles under Walter Rothwell, heard in 
concerts a week apart in the Arena. Especial interest was 
centered in the Philharmonic of New York in that it brought 
Henry Hadley, who was formerly conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, who conducted his own work, “Culprit 
further interest because of the initial appear 
American pianist. It would be 
uperfluous to pass comment upon the performance of the 
New York Philharmonic with Mr. Stransky and Mr. Had 
ley beyond the fact that in spite of the long, hard trans- 
mtinental trip the players have had, each one seemed to 
Although Mr. Shattuck was heard for 
a new pianist to a 


Interest 


Ovations 


climax 


kay,’ and the 
ance of Arthur Shattuck, 


be m perfect form 
the first tyme m Seattle, he was not 
great part of the audience who had heard him in different 
parts of the world, and who demonstrated their apprecia- 
tion of his work in the Tschaikowsky concerto by the 
Rarely has this well known work been 


ovation given him 
with so much insight and technical 


performed in Seattle 
di play 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles under Mr 
Rothwell attracted a very large audience, partly through 
the splendid reputation which had preceded it and_ partly 
fact that all Western cities like to take a look at 
Really to write of Mr. Roth 
appears at the present time 


from the 
what the other one is doing 


well and his orchestra as it 


would seem the height of extravagance if the fact were 
known that it is an organization of only two years’ en- 
semble. Quite justly it has been said that the orchestra 
ranks with the best in the country. Upon the occasion of 
the Seattle concert Elizabeth Rothwell was the soloist, 
singing “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin” and a group 
of modern songs with orchestral accompaniment. She was 
in excellent voice and scored a very great success, 
Tuomas-Ritcuie Joint REcitat, 

A concert of much local interest was the joint recital by 
Emily L. Thomas, pianist, and Albany Ritchie, violinist, 
with Arville Belstad as accompanist, given recently at the 
Masonic Club. Both Miss Thomas and Mr. Ritchie main- 
tain very high places among the local artists, and in their 
performances of this concert they added to their already 
wide popularity. 

Lorra Mappen Sovoist at Initia, Civic SyMPHONY 

CONCERT, 

The first appearance of the Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
under Madame Davenport-Engberg, with Lotta Madden, 
soprano, as soloist, brought out a capacity audience at the 
Metropolitan. About ninety players formed the personnel 
of the orchestra. Considering that the organization has 
only been together since the first of the year, and that the 
membership admits both amateurs and professionals, one 
could not help but feel that Madame Engberg made a re- 
markable showing. The program, which included the “Eg- 
mont” overture, a modern suite and some lighter works, was 
one taxing for the inexperienced player. But for the most 
part any shortcomings by individual members were nicely 
covered in the excellent ensemble which the conductor had 
brought about. 

Lotta Madden, who was formerly a resident of Seattle, 
was given an ovation, not, however, because of this fact, 
but for the excellence of her performance. She is one of 
the artists of whom Seattle feels a just pride in having 
been at one time her abiding place. 

Mildred Robinson, a talented violin pupil of Madame 


Engberg, played the Wieniawski Russian airs with orches- 
tral accompaniment very effectively and with fluent technic, 
as a second soloist in this program. 

Lapies’ Musicat Cius’s Conc_upinG Events. 

The closing concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club was 
given over to a performance by Adolph Bolm with his 
Ballet Intime, and the Little Symphony under George 
Barrere. The usual large audience that invariably attends 
affairs given by the Ladies’ Musical Club was present. 
Especial interest was felt possibly in the local appearance 
of Mr. Bolm, since he is to be a guest member of the Cor- 
nish School faculty in July and August. 

The regular season of the Ladies’ Musical Club finished 
with an invitation concert in which Curtis Von Grudzinski, 
Russian baritone, and Isabel Parry, pianist, were the solo- 
ists. Mr, Grudzinski established himself locally through 
his effective performance of some Wagnerian arias and 
Russian songs. Miss Parry, who is a member of the Cor- 
nish School faculty, has been heard on several occasions 
during this season and her splendid reception by the audi- 
ence and the ovation given her after her performance 
vouched for the success that her playing has attained with 
the Seattle public. She was for many years a member of 
the Leschetizky coterie in Vienna, which speaks for the 
excellence of her technical training, and with this she 
combines an exceptional artistic insight which leads to 
finished performances. 

Irts CANFIELD AND JouN Hopper 1n RECITAL. 

An interesting program was that rendered recently by 
Iris Canfield, cellist, and John Hopper, pianist, in a joint 
recital. Miss Canfield, who was the winner of the com- 
petition for appearance with the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, displayed excellent technical equipment and_pro- 
duced a fine tone. Her performance was quite that of the 
artist although she has only recently been graduated from 
what might be termed the advanced student stage. John 
Hopper played the Chopin F major ballad and a group of 
Schumann numbers in such a manner that he was obliged 
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to respond to several encores in order to satisfy the pleas- 
ure of the audience. Each time that Mr. Hopper is heard 
one notes greater facility in his technical equipment and 
deeper insight into the musical appreciation of the works 
in hand, which speaks for his rapid progress as one of 
the younger artists. 

May Dearsorn ScHwas WITH AMPHION SOCIETY. 

The Amphion Society under the direction of Claude 
Madden, with May Dearborn Schwab, Portland soprano, as 
soloist, gave a concert in Meany Hall May 12. The Amphion 
Society ranks with the best male organizations in the coun- 
try. Each concert seems to add a further touch to the 
excellent musicianship of Mr. Madden. Miss Schwab was 
delightful in two groups of songs, including modern French 
and some American numbers. 

Celia Maud Dollman, who has recently returned to 
America after many years spent as an opera singer in Ger- 
many, was heard in a recital May 17 at the Cornish Audi- 
torium. Madame Dollman will establish he rself as an artist 
and teacher in the Northwest, probably choosing Seattle as 
her residence. Paul McC oole was the assisting artist ap- 
pearing both as accompanist and solo pianist, rendering a 
fine account of himself. He contributed a group of C hopin 
and B minor rhapsody of Brahms. i. 


OAKLAND TO ENTERTAIN STATE 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


Meetings to Be Held July 5 to 9—Senza Ritmo Club Gives 
Annual Concert 

Oakland, Cal., May 25, 1921.—Plans are proceeding for 
the state convention of music teachers to be held in Oak- 
land, July 5 ito 9. Members of the Alameda County Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association will be the hosts, and Sofia New- 
land Neustadt, president of the Association, and its mem- 
bers are preparing a program of intere sting events. A 
concert of the association's pre-convention series took place 
at Ebell Hall, May 24, when the program was given by 
Marian Nicholson (winner of the 1921 contest for violin 
students of the California Federation of Music Clubs), and 
Zelia Vaissade (who won in the —— contest for vocal 
students), together with Wheeler M. Beckett, organist- 
composer, and Elwin A. Calberg, whe 
SenzA Ritmo CLusp In ANNUAL 

An organization of young women seriously interested in 
music—the Senza Ritmo Club—held its seventh annual 
concert at Ebell Hall, May 10. The numbers on the pro- 
gram, consisting of both vocal and instrumental selections, 
were contributed by Josephine Holub, Marion Nicholson, 
Joyce Holloway, Grace Hjelte, Bess Pangburn, Mildred 
Randolph, Eileen Almstead Piggott, Margaret Avery, Es- 
ther Hjelte, Miriam Elder Selander, Rachael Elder Ward. 
The officers of the club are Bess Pangburn, president; vice- 
president, Ruth Riley; secretary, Lotus Anderson; treas- 
urer, Marian Nicholson. Other members of the group are 
Fern Bateman, Audrey Beer, Meta Becker, Florence Briggs, 
Adele Cordell, Ruth Crandall, Persis Edwards, Stella Sam- 


CONCERT. 


son, Ruth Wills, Vivian Anderson, Alice Mock, Mildred 
Osthoff, Louise Sanford, Lillian Simonson, Goldie Hulin, 
Alice Davies-Endries, Mrs. A. H. Proctor. 

Notes. 


Hazel M. Nichols was accompanist recently at a concert 
at Scottish Rite auditorium, San Francisco, for the songs 
of Madame Stella Jelica, the well known coloratura so- 
prano of Berkeley. English, Scotch and Welsh numbers 
were featured. On April 30, Miss Nichols was accom 
panist for Lowell Moore Redfield, baritone, in a San Fran- 
cisco program. She has also appeared in a like capacity 
for the California Quartet. 

A violin recital was given recently by 
ioe F. Tuttle, at Ebell Hall, assisted by 

Edwin Charmerlain, Alice R. Dean, Miss L. 
Mildred Slater. 

A pupil of Olive Reed Cushman, Erna Seeger, contralto, 
was presented recently by her teacher in a recital, assisted 
by Vine Lowry, pianist, a pupil of Elizabeth Westgate. 

The Ebell Society, of Oakland, gave a concert at Ebell 
Hall, May 24, by the California Mixed Quartet. The sing- 
ers are Marion Brower, soprano; Ruth Waterman Ander- 
son, contralto; Carl Anderson, tenor-director ; Lowell Red- 
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field, baritone. Hazel M. Nichols was pianist and accom- 
panist. 

The music department of the School for the Blind, under 
the direction of Professor Otto Fleissner, gave the annual 
concert, May 20, to an appreciative audience. 

As during former seasons, the Oakland Municipal Band’s 
Sunday afternoon concerts in Lakeside Park, under the di- 
rection of Paul Steindorff, are attracting many thousands 
each week. 

Cora W. Jenkins presented, at the Jenkins School of 
Music, April 29, Phyllis Harms Eldredge, violinist, artist 
pupil of Samuel Savannah, and Beatrice Meltzer, pianist, 
artist pupil of Albert Elkus, in concert, assisted by Mrs. 
Howard Spurrier, pianist. 

Members of the Mills College theory of music classes 
gave an original composition concert at Hotel Oakland, 
May 5, to which the public was invited. Among the Mills 
faculty who participated in the program were Alice Bum- 
bough, harmony; William W. Carruth, introductory or- 
chestration ; William J. McCoy, counterpoint and composi- 
tion; Lauretta V. Sweesy, director of the school music 
department. 

An entertainment for the joint benefit of the California 
Girls’ Training Home and Big Sisters of the Public Wel- 
fare League was given recently in the Auditorium Opera 
House, when Miss Z. W. Potter presented a group of 
well known local artists including a violin ensemble- 
Orley See, Dorohty Hospitalier, Alla MacDonald, violins ; 
Grace Jurgens, piano; also Norman S. MacDonald, bari- 
tone; Leon A. DeMers, Josephine Swan White, a one-act 
Biblical play—“Onesimus”—produced by the author, Wil- 
ber S. Tupper; the Orion Trio—Margaret Avery, cello; 
Josephine Holub, violin; Joy Holloway, piano, and Carma 
White, Janet Darling, Ruth Pate. 

Members of the Rubini Musical Club, assisted by pupils 
of Ruth Bird Nickel, presented a varied program last month 
at Ebell Hall. 

A concert given a few weeks ago by the Cecilia Choral 
Club, at the United Presbyterian Church, under the direc- 
tion of Percy A. R. Dow, with Martha Dukes-Parker, 
pianist; Dorothy Dukes, cello; W. W. Carruth, pianist, 
and club soloists assisting, was very successful and filled 
the edifice. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Herbert Avery a “new 
members” program introduced the April schedule of the 
Etude Club. The participants were Sofia Newlands Neu 
stadt, Alma Berglund Winchester, Mrs. Ben J. Williams, 
Mrs. Dwight M. Swobe, Mrs. Herbert M. Lee, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Horace Ivie, Mrs. A. D. Hamilton, Florence Brown, 
Sara Parker, Alma Agee. The home meeting of the club 
was held at the residence of Mrs. H. J. McNulty, Berkeley. 

Pupils of Eva Sanden-Johnson were heard not long ago 
in a piano recital at her studio. 

Mrs. H. I. Krick presented Marjorie 
her promising pupils, in a piano recital at the 
Talent Club. 

A joint recital by Eva Garcia, 
Page, soprano, was given in Ebell Hall, 
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PORTLAND HEARS 
FINE CHORAL 

Portland, Ore., May 30, 1921.—The 
concert of the Columbia Male Chorus, 
director, took place at the Auditorium on May 18, the 
soloist of the evening being Edna Swanson Ver Haar, 
contralto. Mme. Ver Haar was in excellent voice, singing 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” Saint-Saéns, and a group 
of Swedish songs. She achieved a decided success. Open- 
ing with Clarence Lucas’ beautiful arrangement of “We'll 
Keep Old Glory Flying,” the chorus sang with fine ex 
pression and did its usual finished work. Other interest- 
ing numbers were Frieberg’s ‘“Vikingarne,” Henry B. 
Murtagh’s “Oregon, My Oregon,” and “The Lost Chord,” 
Sullivan. Incidental solos were sung by Herbert J. Ander- 
son, tenor, and Jacob Wallin, baritone. Edgar E. Coursen, 
pianist, and Ralph W. Hoyt, organist, played the accom 
paniments. 

A joint recital was given at Pythian Hall on May 24 
by Marie Loughney, mezzo soprano, and J. Erwin Mutch, 
baritone. Both artists scored in the well balanced program, 
which for Miss Loughney ranged from the aria, “Amour 
Viens Aider,” from “Samson and Delilah,” to “My Men- 
agerie,” by Fay Foster. Miss Loughney has a rich voice 
and sang with a wealth of feeling. Mr. Mutch disclosed 
a pleasing voice, which he used with skill, notably in 
“Vision F ugitive” from Massenet’s opera, “Herodiade.” Mr 
Mutch also offered songs by E. Frankie Walker, Katherine 
Glen and Clarence Olmstead, all of Portland. Miss 
Loughney and Mr. Mutch sang several duets with fine 
effect. J. Hutchison furnished sympathetic accompani- 
ments. This artistic recital took place under the auspices 
of the Ellison-White Conservatory of Music, David Camp- 
bell director. 

The Becker Conservatory of Music, Lucien E. Becker 
director, recently presented a large number of students in 
recital at the Lincoln High School. 

Dent Mowrey, prominent composer-pianist, 
from New York. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the University of Oregon, Le 
land A. Coon director, recently gave a successful concert 
at the Heilig Theater. ae Oo 


WORK 


eighteenth annual 
Charles Swenson 


has returned 


Tacoma Musical News 


Tacoma, Wash., May 17, 1921.—Five-hundred actors, 
Lieut. Gov. W. J. Coyle, Governor pro tem of the state, 
the Mayor of the city, and scores of the leading citizens 
of both city and state, comprised the cast of the brilliant 
masque-pageant, “The Spirit of Tacoma,” produced during 
a two days’ fete on the campus of the College of Puget 
Sound, with which is affiliated the Puget Sound Conserva- 
tory of Music. Military bands, troopers, and buglers from 
Camp Lewis, and an orchestra, under the direction of 
Leroy Hopkins, aided with the musical setting for the 
colorful al fresco revue. Representative of every part of 
the state thousands of persons attended the spectacular 
celebration. The pageant was written and directed by 
Lynette Hovious, head of the dramatic department of the 
College of Puget Sound and a graduate of the North- 
western University. 

The Little Symphony of Georges Barrere and the Ballet 
Intime of Adolph Bolm delighted a large audience May 12 
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at the Tacoma Theater. The brilliant double attraction 
closed the Artist Course offerings under the Bernice E. 
Newell management. 

Under the auspices of the National Association of 
Broader Education two artistic recitals were given on con- 
secutive evenings in the auditorium of the First Methodist 
Church for the benefit of the Tacoma Community House. 
A trio of musicians including Sonya Medvedieff, soprano; 
Philip Savasta, harpist, and Lee Cronican, pianist, pre- 
sented an exceptionally beautiful program. 

A quintet of the Tacoma St. Cecilia Club members 
assisted at a musicale given by four well known hostesses 
at the state’s capital, in the auditorium of the Woman's 
Club at Olympia, May 12. Artistic four-part songs were 
given by the St. Cecilia guests: Mrs. J. Spencer Eccles, 
Mrs. Henry Skramstad, Mrs. S, Anderson and Mrs. T. 
W. Little. Mrs. Paul T. Shaw assisted as accompanist. 
Olympia soloists were Mrs. Avery and Mrs. Nelson. Among 
Olympia women assisting was Janet Moore, a pioneer mem- 
ber of the Olympia Woman's Club. The. St. Cecilia 
members were entertained by their hostesses at the Hotel 
Olympian. Olympia women entertaining were Mrs. John M. 
Wilson, Mrs. George H. Uhler, Mrs. John C. Ellis and 
Mrs. A. H. Christopher. 

Mrs. A. E. Cromwell entertained at an informal musicale, 
May 12, in honor of Albert King, a talented young pianist, 
and his mother, Mrs. Henry King, who arrived recently 
from California on their way to Paris, where Mr. King 
will spend several years studying with Busoni. Mr. King 
who is only nineteen years of age, and a former Tacoman, 
has just completed a successful concert tour with Anna 
Fitziu, soprano. 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
BACK FROM SUCCESSFUL TOUR 


E. Behymer Continues to Improve—A Russian Program 
—Kubelik Guest of Zoellner Quartet—Van den Berg 
in Excellent Program—Roland Paul’s Opera 
Class Gives “Cavalleria”—M. T. A. 
Hears Composers’ Pro- 
gram—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 29, 1921—The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra returned this week from its first tour, which was 
a series of triumphs, Elizabeth Rothwell, soprano, and 
Richard Buhlig, pianist, were the soloists and many western 
cities were visited, among them being Seattle, Spokane and 
Missoula, Wash.; Deer Lodge, Butte, Helena and Billings, 
Mont.; Fort Collins, Greeley, Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver, Col.; Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; Reno, Nev.., 
and Fresno, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rothwell are happy to be in their delight- 
ful home again with their small daughter, and the busy di- 
rector will enjoy a well earned vacation before time to 
rehearse for another big season. 

Richard Buhlig will begin his second master class for 
pianists in June and will spend the summer in California. 


L. E. 


To the great relief of hundreds of friends and admirers 
of L. E. Behymer, who has spent weary weeks recovering 
from a serious operation, the courageous and valiant spirit 
which has accomplished so much for the musical develop- 
ment of Los Angeles has helped to enable skillful physi- 
cians and watchful nurses to give renewed health and 
strength to him who has been greatly missed from his cus- 
tomary activities. Sickness and suffering have not had 
power to daunt him, and the evidences of affectionate concern 
from all parts of the country, and from persons he scarcely 
knew, as well as from those near and dear to him, have given 
him such fresh courage and interest that already most vig- 
orous messages are sent from the room at the hospital in 
response to the deluge of inquiries. 

A stream of noted visitors make constant pilgrimages to 
the room of the popular patient and the masses of flowers sug- 
gest the coming out party of a debutante, and if the man- 
ager of the Philharmonic Orchestra and other events had 
any doubts about his place in the hearts of his friends and 
the public they are banished by this time. 


BenyMeER CONTINUES TO IMPROVE. 


A Russian ProGraM. 

On May 24, at the Gamut Club Theater, Vasia Anikeeff, 
Russian basso, and Thomas Vincent Catar, pianist, gave 
a program of songs and compositions, most of the songs 
being Russian folk songs, some of which had been arranged 
by Mr. Catar. The latter presented his own compositions, 
a group of tone etchings and a sonata, “In Memoriam.” 

Many of the songs were very interesting but their rendi- 
tion was rather monotonous, as the singer, while possessing 
a beautiful voice, has not perfected his tone production. 
There was much musical and dramatic feeling and Mr. 
Anikeeff has a fine presence and personality. However, 
vocal freedom would do much for him. 

Mr. Catar’s tone etchings were more pleasing than the 
sonata, and a second hearing of this number in a program 
less melancholy and tragic than Russian songs wouid give 
one a better idea of its merits. 


Kusetik Guest oF ZoELLNER QUARTET. 

At the sixth and concluding concert of its series for this 
season, the Zoellner Quartet gave great pleasure to Jan 
Kubelik, who was in the audience and who was also the 
quartet's guest of honor at their home when they played 
some modern numbers which were new to him—the Goossens 
sketches, op. 15, and the Monquet quartet, op. 3. Both of 
these works were introduced to the American audience on 
the many tours of the Zoellners, and Mr. Kubelik came 
from Budapest to Los Angeles to hear the latest in chamber 
music. 

Mr. Kubelik was lavish in his praise of the fine ensemble 
work of the popular quartet. 

VAN DEN BerG IN EXCELLENT ProGRAM. 

The brilliant technic of the well known pianist, Brahm 
Van den Berg, is always a strong attraction to musicians, 
and many of them were in the audience which assembled 
at Trinity Auditorium to hear a beautifully prepared pro- 
gram on May 20. Godowsky’s sonata in E minor was the 
opening number and it was earnestly and intelligently given, 
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and while over long was full of interest and won much 
applause. 

The second part of the program was evenly divided be- 
tween three modern numbers and three Liszt numbers, all 
brilliantly performed. Among the new compositions, the 
unusualness of the Spanish number, “El Puerto,” by Al- 
beniz, won instant commendation, and “Au Jardin du 
Vieux Serail,” by Blachet, and “Islamey,” by Balakireff, 
were fresh and full of charm. Mr. Van den Berg deserves 
much appreciation for giving unhackneyed novelties. Three 
Liszt numbers, given with impeccable brilliancy, closed the 
program. 

Rotanp Paut Opera Crass Gives “CAVALLERIA.” 

Roland Paul, head of the vocal department of the Egan 
School, presented his opera class in a fine performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” recently. It was quite professional 
in character, having several grand opera voices in the cast, 
notably Naomi Hoffman, in the role of Santuzza, and Pat 
Hyland, an excellent tenor, who was a handsome Turiddu. 
Vivian Jones was a bewitching Lola, and Clarence Norton, 
a baritone with a voice of splendid quality, appeared as 
Alfio. The following Tuesday, Mr. Paul gave a pupils’ 
recital with an entirely different set of singers, who pre- 
sented a pretentious program in finished style. 

M. T. A. Hears Composers’ Procram. 

A composers’ program was the offering of the Music 
Teachers’ Association at the regular meeting and a number 
of interesting works were given a first hearing. Constance 
Balfour sang two songs by Josephine Johnston; Mrs. Nor- 
ton Jamieson’s quartet sang three of her own numbers with 
Mrs. Jamieson at the piano; Frank Colby played two of his 
songs for his wife, Myrtle Colby, who sang, first a collec- 
tion of dainty flower songs, and then his splendid “invo- 
cation,” and John A. Bettin accompanied a quartet com- 
posed of Anna Ruzena Sprotte, Myrtle Colby, Frank Geiger 
and George Cassidy, who sang his two sacred numbers, 
“Magnificat” and “Nunc Dimittus.” 

Notes. 

Catherine Shank gave a reception and recital with her 
pupils at the Ebell Club House recently. A delightful pro- 
gram was given. Mrs. Shank’s own beautiful voice was 
heard in the two closing numbers. 

Another program of interest was presented by Walde 
Chase, head of the piano department of the Marlborough 
School, May 19. Mr. Chase is enthusiastic over modern 
music, and two numbers by Palmgren and Peterkin were 
fascinating and wonderfully well given by the young 


players. 

Frederic Stevenson, composer of “An American Ace,” 
has just completed a beautiful sacred song, “Hear, O My 
People.” A Stevenson program was recently given at 
Pasadena by the Fine Arts Club, and the Tuesday Musical 
Club also featured songs by Mr. Stevenson when he gave a 
talk on harmony for that organization. 

W. G. Stewart, who gave such a satisfying rendition of 
“lIolanthe” with his splendid company, repeated his success 
with Friml’s “Firefly.” 

Florence Middaugh, one of the most popular contraltos 
was chosen to represent the “Spirit of the Pageant’ at the 
Yosemite Clubman’s Federation. IW. 


Fresno High School Gives Operetta 

Fresno, Cal., May 26, 1921.—The most artistic achieve- 
ment to date of the French High School was the production, 
May 25, at the White Theater, of the Chinese operetta, 
“Little Almond Eyes,” by Will C. MacFarlane and 
Frederick Martens. Clarence Shatz, as Ping-Po, master 
of ceremonies at the court of Cathay, revealed a bass voice 
of notable range; Gertrude Crawford, in the title role, was 
a sweet soprano; Byron Hunkins (baritone), as the Em- 
peror Ming; Natalie Phelps (Lotus-Leaf), and Wynne 
Roehl (Wang Ho) were other outstanding performers in 
a well-balanced company. 

The direction was under Llewellyn B, Cain; Anna May 
Price was an excellent dramatic action coach, and Alma 
Trabue directed the ballet. The chorus numbered a hundred. 
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High School Students Take Important 
Part in Keene (N. H.) Annual Spring Festival 





Director Nelson P. Coffin Presents Excellent Programs and Large Audiences Display Much Enthusiasm—Roland Huxley 
Conducts the Orchestra, and Gwilym Miles the School Chores—Soloists Include Marguerite D’Alvarez, Alma 
Beck, Grace Kerns, Goldina Lewis, James Price, Mrs. Frank Thompson, Harold Land, Harvey 
‘Hindermyer, Judson House and Charles Galagher 


Keene, N. June 6, 1921.—Under the direction of 
Nelson P. Colic, the nineteenth annual spring festival of 
the Keene Chorus Club took place here May 25, 26 and 27 
at City Hall. The club, which numbers 315 voices, was 
assisted by a festival orchestra, under the direction of 
Roland Huxley, and a group of excellent soloists. 


First Concert. 

Boy and girl students of the Keene High School gave 
the program at the opening concert, Wednesday evening. 
Under the direction of Gwilym Miles, the united choruses 
were heard in Murchison’s “The Kilties’ March” and Hos- 
mer’s dramatic cantata, “Columbus.” For the solo numbers 
the boys’ glee club sang 
Chadwick’s “Joshua” and 
the Birls gave Dens- 
more’s “Starry Night.” 
Harvey Hindermyer, 
tenor, was the assisting 
artist, singing “Faith in 
Spring” (Schubert), “A 
Roundelay”  (Lidgey), 
“In the Moonlight” 
(Heile), and “Sweet Lit- 
tle Woman o’ Mine” 
(Bartlett). 

SECOND CONCERT. 

The chorus fairly out- 
did itself Thursday even- 
ing when Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Hiawatha’s De- 
parture” formed the first 
half of the program. 
The soloists were Gol- 
dina De Wolf Lewis, 
soprano; James Price, 
tenor, and Harold Land, 
baritone. The — second 
half consisted of a inis- 
cellaneous program with 
Marguerite D’Alvarez as 
the particular star. Mme. 
D’Alvarez was heard in 
two well known arias for 


(Left to right) HE. F. 


Holbrook, 


audience. Her voice has a smoothness and purity which is 
unusual, coupled with a depth and sonority which bespeak 
the artist. Miss Lewis is doubly fortunate in that she is 
likewise gifted with a remarkably fine stage personality. 
Mr. Price sang the familiar “Che gelida manina” from 
“La Bohéme,” and with Mr. Land made the duet from 
“La Forza del Destino” take on added charm. Mr. Land 
is always a satisfactory artist. Miss Lewis and the male 
chorus closed the program with Schubert’s “Omnipotence.” 


TuHrirp CONCERT. 


An orchestral matinee was given on Friday afternoon 
under the direction of Roland Huxley. The orchestral 





NOTABLES AT KEENE FESTIVAL. 


president of the festival board of directors; Marguerite 


41 


FourtH Concert. 

The climax of the festival was reached on Friday even 
ing when the Verdi “Requiem” was presented, the soloists 
being Grace Kerns, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; Judson 
House, tenor, and Charles Galagher, Each of these 
soloists is too well known to require an introduction 
Suffice it to say they sang with all the beauty of tone and 
of interpretation for which their work has become widely 


bass. 


known, whether in solo or ensemble numbers. The chorus 
was a credit to the director, Mr. Coffin, and indeed music 
lovers of this section owe to him a debt of gratitude, which 
they are not slow to evidence 
Notes. 
Following the concert on Friday evening, the artists 
were entertained at the home of Berdia C. Huntress, whose 


work as accompanist throughout the festival is deserving 
of praise. 

Among the out of town visitors at the festival were Mr 
and Mrs. Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston; Annie Friedberg 
of New York; Arthur Bassett, president of the Worcester 


(Mass.) Festival; Arthur Lovell, of Worcester; Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Coffin, of Greenville; Joseph Priaulx, of New 
York, and Elizabeth Edwards, of Cambridge, Mass xX 


Rudolph Reuter’s Chicago Master Class 

For the third consecutive summer, Rudolph Reuter, the 
pianist, has been engaged for the summer master class ses 
sion at the Chicago Musical College, where he will teach 


from June 27 to August 6. Mr. Reuter’s popularity as a 
concert pianist is ever on the increase and many of those 
who have heard him on his tours are going to Chicage 
for this course of instruction. They will also have a fur 


will play once 
Much of his 


d iVvs Cac h 


ther occasion to hear him in recital, for he 
during the session at the Ziegfeld Theater 
time is already booked, and it is limited to four 
week, 

For the next season Messrs. Haense!l & Jones announes 
several tours throughout the different parts of the coun 
try. He will be in the Southwest early in November, in 
the Northwest in January and in the East in October and 
February. Many engagements, including three in In 
dianapolis, two in Chicago, one each in New York, Daven 
port, Manitowoc, Pitsburgh, Wheeling (W. Va.), and sev 
eral in Kansas, have already been booked 


Berkshire Chamber Music Jury May Meet 


Here 
After this year, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge hopes to have the 
jury in the Berkshire Chamber Music Prize Competition 
meet at the end of each session in New York. Thus, the 

















































































































































contralto “Mon coeur contralto; (fourth) Harold Land, baritone; Harvey Hindermyer, tenor; Goldina De Wolf 1922 prize would be announced immediately after the close 
s'ouv re a ta voix” from Lewis, soprano; James Price, tenor; Nelson P. Coffin, conductor of the festival; Annie of the contest, April 15, 1922 
‘Samson et Dalila” Friedberg, manager of Miss Lewis; J. M. Priaulr, of the Charles H. Ditson firm, New York. 
(Saint-Saé ns), and the 
pris ea ee ¢ ahi s aieiaiaSe pes . sonata “Diadea! abey ‘ . 
aria from “L’Enfant Prodigue' of Debussy. The numbers consisted of the overture to. Massenet's Phedre Mary Davis in Montclair Musicale 
beauty and warmth of the singer’s voice attracted suite; “Gitanilla,’ by Lacome, and Elgar’s march, “Pomp , 
and held the attention of her delighted audience. and Circumstance.” A group of three by Rubinstein, Mary Davis, mezzo contralto, rounded out a season well 
Miss Lewis had charmed everyone with her splen- Gillet and Macbeth, for strings, proved especially inter- filled with engagements in a joint recital with Emilie ‘ 
did work in the Coleridge-Taylor number and her esting. The soloists were Mrs. Frank Thompson, soprano, Greenough, pianist, _at Montclair, on Monday evening, 
singing of the Salome aria from Massenet’s “Hero- and Mr. Hindermeyr, tenor. They proved their worth in June 13. Miss Davis will leave for her summet vacation, 
diade” caused her to become even more popular with her duet and solo numbers. which she will spend at Beaver Kill, N. Y., and at Mohonk 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Courter 
it is qualified to dispense — eee on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facts, 

Aull icati hould be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“When Sappho Sings,” was given by 
the St. Cecilia Choral Club on June 3 in the Morrisania 
Presbyterian Church House. The words and lyrics are 
from the pen of Cecilia Gaines-Holland, the lyrics sung by 

Sappho being actual poetry of 600 years B. C. and trans- 
lated freely into English, around which the plot is worked 
out. The music, which synchronized well with the spirit of 
the lyrics and added greatly to the charm of the masque, 
was composed by Mabelanna Corby. 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley, president of the club, was chiefly 
instrumental in the success of the production, directing and 
accompanying the whole performance. The properties and 
scenery were secured through the kindness of E. B. Child, 
who is an enthusiast on musical art. The dances were ar- 
ranged by Mintie McDowell, and assisting were Edith 
Bayreuther, Katherine Morgan, Mrs. M. J. Reese and Ruth 
Sheriff, violinist. 

Lillian Morlang, lyric soprano, took the part of Sappho, 
queen of lyric poets. She acquitted herself in a way that 
won the hearts as well as the applause of the huge audience, 
and her voice was clear and full, with a sympathetic tone 
through it all 

Phaon, the foolish boatman, was taken by Edna Kopp, 
who offered a treat in her portrayal. Florence Bokell took 
the part of Eros, the God of Love, and made it very real 
in acting and song. Both pepasrs added to the touch of 
humor to the story. Cercolas, Grecian gentleman in love 
with Sappho, was taken by Arthur Matthews. Other parts 
were Clio, muse of history, Louise Growoll; Psyche, the 
soul, Marion Plum; Urania, Mary Dalrymple; Terpsi- 
chore, Gene McDowell; pupils of Sappho—Martha Bardes, 
Mildred Erbe, Christine Ernst, Ethel Pick, Margaret Mon- 
aghan, Vivian Reese, Elizabeth Rush, Alice Weinberg, 
Polly Reitzel, Minnie Hexter, Louise Knopple, Mabel 
Dahm. 

The production had its first rendition that evening and 
was received with such evident enjoyment by the audience, 
the repetition of many of the numbers being asked for, that 
“Sappho” could well be repeated. 


A musical masque, 


SarNes Woop Directs Orera Scenes, 


Scenes from operas given by the Operatic Society of New 
York at Public School No, 64, Brooklyn, June 4, proved 
to be a unique success, This society has two objects in 
view: one to promote opera in English and popularize opera 
in America as in Italy, and the other to afford young and 
ambitious students a hearing when ready for the stage. 
from “Rigoletto,” “Hamlet,” “Aida” and “Mar- 

presented in an excellent manner, due to the 
effective stage training by Charles Trier and the untiring 
efforts of Zilpha Barnes Wood, president and director. 
The generous recalls of the audience proved the artistic ac 
complishments of the principals. This was especially no- 
ticeable in “Rigoletto,” when Mr. Tucker sang his role with 
purity and beauty of tone. 

Mme. Spencer (Amneris) in “Aida” gave a true and pic- 
turesque rendering of her part with Mlle McGreggor, who 
was a charming Aida, and sang with telling effect. The 
beauty of the attendant slave girl added to the Oriental 
atmosphere. The interpretation of the Mad Scene from 
“Hamlet,” sung by Mlle. Talliere, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, made a profound impression on the audi- 
Her coloratura singing is remarkably free and ar- 


Scenes 
tha” were 


ence. 
tistic. 

The histrionic talent displayed by Mr. Schneider as Tris- 
tan in “Martha” was notable. 

Scenes from “Martha” were rendered in true operatic 
style. Miss Fromme and Mile. Talliere both displayed 
marked genius in portraying the respective parts of Nancy 
and Lady Harriet; their voices were fresh and sweet. The 
singing reached another high point in the quartet scene, 
with Mr. Green as Plunkett, his rich and full haritone 
voice and Mr. Remsen’s robust tenor voice being greatly 
enjoyed. 

3ECKER StTupIO RECITAL. 


Sunday afternoon, May 29, the 
Progressive Piano School, Gustave L. Becker, director, 
gave a recital at Carnegie Hall, suite 110-111. Dorothy 
Fickermann played brilliantly the solo part of Hummel’s B 
minor concerto, while Helen Tracy showed good musician- 
ship in her accompaniment of this concerto at a second 
piano, Miss Tracy also won laurels as one of the assistant 
teachers of the school. Three of her pupils—Hazel Hyman, 
Lillian Meyer and Walter Woodworth—performing ad- 
mirably. 

Another assistant teacher, Sophye Turkel, won high 
praise and applause for the playing of her pupils, Lillian 
and Helen Kraus, the latter having had but a few months’ 
lessons. 

Among others, Paul Zelig Jacobs, a young lad of thirteen, 
created quite a sensation by his self possessed and dashing 
style of performance from memory of the F sharp minor 
fantasie by Mendelssohn. 


pupils of the American 


Leask RecitaL At PATTERSON'S. 


Estelle Leask was in good voice and sang very artistically 
“The Night Wind” (Farley), which had to be repeated, 
and after that still another encore, “The Star.” She is a 
poet as well as a singer, for many ‘of her poems have been 
set to music. The audience was made up of musicians as 
well as music pupils. Maria Mikova, Elizabeth Topping, 
pianists, and Margaret Hoberg, composer, were present. 
Harry Horsfall was the accompanist. 


Epona Minor Vi0tin Purpits’ Progress, 


Edna Minor, well known as a leading violinist and in- 
structor, has had several unusually interesting pupils this 
past season. One child who came to her, said to be almost 
hopeless on account of her bad ear, has acquired absolute 
pitch, and passed the public school ear training tests at the 
head of a very large class, Another supposedly hopeless 
pupil, especially in the matter of rhythm, can now count 
easily in any rhythm, simple or complicated, upon hearing 
it for the first time and without seeing the music. 

It has been most interesting, too, to note the progress of 
the beginners over twenty years of age. Presumably this 
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is because most of them have learned discipline outside of 
music, and so do exactly as they are told 
Epna Morecanp AT WoMEN’s CLus. 

Edna Moreland, the soprano whose brilliant singing has 
been frequently mentioned in the columns of the Musica. 
Courter, was the only singer at the home of Mrs. William 
Cummings Storey, of the National Patriotic Society, Mrs. 
William R. Stewart, president, which gathered at her Colo- 
nial home near the WwW estchester Country Club at Throgg’s 
Neck, June 3. <A hundred or more ladies and two men 
warmly applauded her singing of the aria “Depuis le jour” 
( Massenet ), the waltz from “Romeo and Juliet” and Lang’s 

“Trish Love Song.” The poise and delivery in the waltz, 
with a very brilliant high D, and the true expression she 
put into simple songs, along with her taking personality, all 
brought her unusual applause. 

Florence Foster Jenkins is chairman of music of this 
flourishing and important club, which is doing a big work 
in the Americanization of foreigners. 


CapouiLLiez Sincs ror Cuurcu Company. 


_At a gathering in a pretty home in the Bronx, June 3, 

Reed Capuoilliez sang for the company, composed mostly 
ai members of the North Congregational Church. He ap- 
peared many times, winning encores _on every appearance, 
and well deserving them, for he sang “The Pauper’s Drive,” 
“Duna,” “Omnipotence” (Schubert) with broad conception 
and tender expression. Mr. Capouilliez is heard on Sun- 
days as solo baritone of the Broadway Tabernacle. 

F, W. Riesperc’s Pupics 1n RECITALS. 

F. W. Riesberg, who plays the organ at the beautiful 
Summerfield Church, Port Chester, has a class of piano pupils 
there, and from this class a number appeared at his annual 
recital on June 4. They were Ruth E. Knapp, John David- 
son, Richard and Elizabeth McDermott, Barnard Weinfield 
and Edwin C. Knapp. A local paper commented in part as 
follows: “Nine numbers, some fifteen piano works, were 
performed by pupils of Professor Riesberg, organist and 
musical director of the Summerfield M. E. Church, Satur- 
day afternoon, and an invited audience heard the music 
with every manifestation of pleasure. Ruth E. Knapp be- 
gan the program, playing with expression, combined with 
clearness. John Davidson's playing of a Wallerstein piece 
was commendably accurate. Madeline McGowan showed 
good preparation and conscientiousness in two pieces. Rich- 
ard and Elizabeth McDermott (children of the pastor, Rev. 
W. E. McDermott) played their duet very nicely indeed, 
and will play it again at the ‘Children’s Day’ morning 
service in the church, June 19.” 

In Yonkers, city of 100,000 people, and, as the 
saying goes, “next to the largest city in the United States, 
on June 8, at his studio, the following pupils appeared in a 
recital: Doris Farr, William Waldron, Mary Waldron, 
Violet Keddie, Bessie Riesberg (violin pieces), Louis V. 
Waldron, Margaret T. Wicht and Edna V. Horton. 

SOUTHLAND SINGERS IN JERSEY City CONCERT. 

June 24, at Waverly Congregational Church, Jersey City, 
a concert will be given under the auspices of “The Blue 
Birds,” assisted by the following members of the Southland 
Singers: Mrs. Baker, Marjorie Barnes, Helene Eagan, 
Lucill Blabe, Jacqueline de Moor and others. 


familiar 


” 


Macmillen Engaged low Asheville 


Francis Macmillen has been engaged for the Music Fes- 
tival in Asheville, N. C., and will appear there on August 10. 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


THIRD YEAR OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 
Dramatic and Lyric intespresetion, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Culture, Eu- 
rythmics (Dalcroze), History of Drama, Stagecrafts, French 
Language. 

Advanced pupliis will participate In an educational trip to 
\ hag ~ te again will be undertaken during May, June, 
uly, 3 








Address applications to: 
Miss Pollion, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
Knabe Piano 


LUBOVSKA 


The Inimitable 














Lubovska is the founder and president of the 


National American 


Ballet, Inc 


An opportunity for every American dancer to make 
their dreams come true. 


Sign for productions and tour, Season 1921-22. 


Contracts given for two years. Training begins 


June Ist. 
Lubovska is now booking for Spring 


Festivals, Concerts and Pageants. Summer 
1921. Solo or with ensemble. 
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Cpreeey B. FOOTE, care of Musical Courier. 
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OLIVE KLINE SOLOIST WITH 
ROCHESTER CHORAL SOCIETY 


Local Teachers Give “Pinafore’—Boy Violinist in Recital— 
Notes 


Rochester, N. Y., May 28, 1921—One of the important 
events of the late musical si se ason was the annual concert of 
the Knights of Columbus Choral Society, with Olive Kline, 
soprano, as soloist. The society is under the direction of 
Prof. Eugene Bonn, veteran organist and choirmaster of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and consists of eighty-five male 
voices. A novelty of the program was the singing of “The 
Storm,” by Schultz. A group of American songs was 
sung by the chorus, including “A Southern Lullaby,” by 
Greely; “Just a Song at Twilight,” by Holcomb, and “The 
Rosary,” by Nevin. The Southern lullaby was a new com- 
position to Rochester and proved to be an unusual number 
of the negro spiritual type. The chorus also sang “Spring 
Breeze,” by Weinzerl; Offenbach’s “Barcarolle;” “Italian 
Salad,” by Gence; “New Ireland,” by Herbert, and “Good 
Night,” by Giorza. 

Miss Kline was in excellent voice and sang the aria, “Je 
suis Titania,” from Thomas’ “Mignon;” a group of Swed- 
ish, French, Irish, Scotch and American folk songs; “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,” by Lieurance; two old Irish 
songs; Scott’s “Wind’s in the South,” and “Ah, Fors e 
Lui,” from “Traviata.” 

TEACHERS GIVE “PINAFORE.” 
Association gave a meritorious 
April 28 and 29 in the Jeffer- 
son Junior High School. There was a large chorus, ad- 
mirably trained by James Fowle, J. Alfred Spouse and 
George Culp. The cast for the performance was as fol- 
lows: Sir James Porter, Charles H, Miller; Captain Cor- 
coran, Nathaniel G. West; Ralph Rackstraw, Lewis J. 
Marsh; Dick Deadeye, Squire H. Snell; Bill Bobstay, L. J. 
Marsh; Josephine, Miss A. L. Clapper; Hebe, Mrs. C, W. 
Greene, and Buttercup, Effie Wetherell. The production 
attracted considerable local interest. 

Boy VioLinist IN RECITAL. 


Harry Samuels, an unusually gifted boy violinist who 
has been studying under Sevcik at ‘the Ithaca Conservatory, 
returned to his home town to give a recital in Convention 
Hall, May 5. The lad is a pupil of Arthur Pye, of Roches- 
ter, but through the assistance of friends who have become 
interested in his career he has been enabled to take a lesson 
a week from Sevcik, still continuing his lessons with Mr. 
Pye. The young artist played the Bruch G minor con- 
certo, the Wieniawski “Obertas,” the Brahms-Hochstein 
waltz in A major, Bach’s air for G string, the Dvorak- 
Kreisler “Indian Lament,” Ries’ “Gondoliera,” Bohm’s 
gavot, the Handel-Hubay larghetto, the Couperin-Kreisler 
“Chanson Louis XIII” and “Pavane,” and the Nachez 
“Gypsy Dance.” The accompanist was Gertrude Harris 
Davidson. 


The Rochester Teachers’ 
performance of “Pinafore” 


Notes. 
third in the series of chamber music recitals by 
members of the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 
was given April 20. The Kilbourn String Quartet played 
Mozart's quartet in D minor, and with Alf Klingenberg at 
the piano played the Schumann piano quintet. 

Advanced pupils of the Institute of Musical Art gave a 
recital recently. Those who took part were Louise Russell, 
Mildred C. Neth, Ernest Brownbridge, Mildred Lewis, 
Evelyn East and Lucille Davis, 

The Symphony Orchestra of Rochester, an amateur or- 
ganization under the direction of Ludwig Schenck, which 
gives its concerts free to the public, closed its season on 
May 9 with Harry Rosenthal, violinist, as soloist. The 
program included the “Merry Wives of Windsor” overture 
by Nicolai, the descriptive ‘ ‘Italian” symphony of Mendels- 
sohn and numbers by Borodin and Delibes. 


The 


Esmy Veullier, soprano, gave an interesting recital of 
song classics, assisted by Gordon C. Laidlaw at the piano, 
in her studio at 63 Adams street on April 15. Mme. Veul- 


lier has been a student in Paris for several years and has 
appeared in opera and concert in Europe. 

The cantata “Bethany” was given in the First Reformed 
Church on April 21, with Mrs. Evert J. De Neve, soprano; 
Mrs. E. B. Carpenter, contralto; Frederick Mueller, bari- 
tone; Edward Boone and H. Rohr, tenors. The director 
was Austin F. Grab, organist of the church. 

Recitals have been given recently by pupils of Edith V 
Thompson, Annie C, Parsons, Marvin Burr, Mrs. George 
N. Cooper and Carlo Ferrari. 

Younger pupils of the David Hochstein Music Settlement 
School appeared in a recital on May 23 to try out for a 
general concert to be given for subse ribers to the school in 
About 100 boys and girls took part. None had re- 


June. 
more than a few months’ training and the results 


ceived 
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they showed were astonishing. This is the school founded 
for the benefit of poor children as a memorial to the 
Rochester violinist who was killed in the world war. It is 
proving a great blessing to children who would other- 
wise be denied the benefits of a musical education. 

H. W. S. 


Sundelius’ Nedda Brilliant 


While sensational debuts have been very rare in the 
operatic history of America, there are from time to time 
singers who gradually, by steady, serious work, raise them- 
selves above the general rank and file of operatic artists. 
Such a singer is Marie Sundelius, who this past season has 
come into her own in two of the leading roles at the 
Metropolitan Ope ra House—those of Marguerite in “Faust” 
and Nedda in “Pagliacci.” Her singing of both these 
operas has been highly praised by the critics. In the New 
York Evening Telegram of April 18 appeared a charac- 
teristic paragraph about her success: 

“Perhaps it was her success as Marguerite in ‘Faust’ a 
short time ago that earned for her last night’s opportunity. 
At all events, she more than fulfilled expectations. She 
acted Nedda creditably, and her singing was brilliant. It 
is pleasant to record her merited success.” 

Mme. Sundelius’ concert engagements have increased, 
too, in proportion to the special notice her performances at 
the opera this past winter have attracted. After the finish 
of the opera season she went to Atlanta with the Metro- 
politan forces, besides singing at many of the Spring music 
festivals. Some of Mme. Sundelius’ most recent engage- 
ments were at Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 24, when 


she sang for the Swedish Glee Club; at Milton, Mass.; 
Lowell, Worcester, Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich. : New Britain, 
Conn., and Evanston, Ill. 


A New Paviowa Poem 


To the fast growing literature of verse inspired by the 
incomparable Pavlowa is to be added a poem recently writ- 
ten by Mabel Holmes Parsons. The inspiration was de 
rived, according to the poetess, while witnessing Pavlowa 
pirouette through her brilliant Dragon-Fly Dance : 

PAVLOWA 


Breathing blossom, 
ever born of sod, 
Thou art an accidental phras 
Dropped _earthward from the very 
Of God, 
When the young night 
And the pearl moon 
Conspire 
With tempered light 
And evanescent tune 
To hover fire, 


lips 


Captive in a flower, 
Two miracles in one are 
Fire-heart, with God’s chance 
Thou dost translate the phrase 
Before our reverent gaze, 

For a too swift hour, 


Namara Praises American Orchestras 


The striking individuality of Marguerite Namara, who 
scored such a distinct personal success the last night of the 
Chicago Opera Association's season in New York, dominates 


wrought 
thought 
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any place she happens to be, which upon this particular 
o¢casion was the Kitz at tea time, where indeed, has 
tad have an exceptional personality to stand out among the 
many smart New Yorkers who fill this fashionable ren 
dezvous at this hour. 

The prima donna occupied a 
celebrities in the world of music, including the distin 
guished conductor of a well known orchestra Che 
versation naturally drifted to the subject that laid nearest 
their hearts—music—and Namara in the course of the 
conversation was enthusiastic in her praise of the Ameri 
can orchestras. 

“So many orchestras in 
“I have sung with them all and feel 
fortunate in its remarkable organizations 
remarkable conductors. For example, 
more than the fine work done by the National Symphony 
under Mengelberg. There is a remarkable musician for 
you and a wonderful conductor. His talents amount to 
positive genius. I don’t know when | have enjoyed singing 
more with an orchestra. He dominates his men completely 
and has them under such perfect control that when a solo 
ist sings under his baton it is as if your voice were float 
ing on a buoyant sea of sound and carried upward and 
beyond the mere confines of a concert hall.” 

Namara, who has since sailed for Europe, 


one, 


table with three other 


con 


excellent,” she said 
that this country ts 
and its no less 


none appt al to me 


America are 


where she was 


to sing in Paris for the first time since the war, was 
asked whether she expected to find conditions, musically 
speaking, very different now 

“No,” she declared emphatically. “The complete reaction 
from those awful days is at its height. When one stops to 
consider what the French suffered, one wonder indeed, 
how this nation has had the heart again for music But 
music is one of the logical reactions from those times of 
horror, and that is why it is flourishing in France today 
on its old pre-war basis.” H. J. P 

Carylna Pupil Wins New Successes 

Lily Meagher, soprano, an artist pupil of Kathryn 
Carylna, has scored many successes during the past season 
Miss Meagher is assisting artist to the distinguished Irish 
tenor, John McCormack, having appeared with him at all 
concerts since his recent return to America The Boston 
and Chicago press speak in highest terms of the lovely 


quality of Miss Meagher’s voice, the freedom of her high 


notes, excellent style, ete 


Mabel Corlew Sings Witmark Songs 


At a concert given at the Hotel Vanderbilt on Sunday 
evening, April 24, Mabel Corlew, soprano, sang three of 
M. Witmark & Sons’ songs—‘Sorter Miss You.” Clay 
Smith; “Smilin’ Through.” Penn, and “Values,” Vanderpool 








The New York School of Light Opera 


KATE CONDON 


Director and Vocal Instructor 
Interview and voice trial by appointment only 
Studio: 43 West 86th St. Phone: 8839 Schuyler 














Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 

40th Street, New York City. 
Normal Classes—Chicago, July 5; New York City, Sept. 22. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio., June 20, 1921. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas; 
Dallas, Texas, May 10; Memphis, Tenn., June 28. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore., August 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., 
June and September. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, April, 


Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 
Texas; Palacios, Texas., June 14, July 19. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 


Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio, June 27 to July 30, 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linw Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., entire season beginning 
Jan. 5, 1921. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Chicago 


classes April, ay, June; Buffalo, N. Y., August 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, Ii., 
Jallas, Texas, June 1; Chicago, August i 


Waco, Texas, June 20 
554 Everett St., Port 


Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 

land, Ore., June , 
Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, 


Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, 


exas. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 


Tex 


San Antonio 


3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 
Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
Normal Fane gene 21. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, May 
30—Sept. 19. 
Mrs. H. R. ) domae 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
May 2—June 6. 
Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 
Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans., Topeka, April, 1921 
Mattie D. Willis, Normal Class, New York City, June 15; 915 


Carnegie Hall. 


























RAISA 


FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS AND GIACOMO 


SPRING FESTIVALS 


From January Ist to May 15th, 1922 
Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Paul Longone, A iat 


Address: 1451 Broadway, New York City 





RIMINI 








TITO SCHIPA 


“PRINCE OF THE 
RECITALISTS’”’ 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd St., New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 

















5 Available olies Wisibenbiae 15th 
c ' Pacific Coast Tour in February 
Exclusive Management: 
' ontra to DANIEL MAYER 


“No woman now on the concert stage has a voice of like opulence and color.”—Hoston Transcript. 


Aeolian Hall — - - New York 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY | 


(See letter on another page.) 
Wash.—(See “Music on the 











Boston, Mass. 
Bellingham, 
Slop ¢,”’) 

Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, 


Pacific 


(See letter on another page.) 
Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dallas, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Davenport, Iowa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Keene, N. H.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

New Haven, Conn., May 29, 1921.—The St. Ambrose 

ciety closed its season of monthy programs by giving an 
organ recital recently in Center Church before a large 
audience, which demonstrated that the New Haven public 
not only enjoys an opportunity to hear good music but also 
that it is loyal and eager to stand by its local talent. Every 
number on the program, whether for organ, voice or strings, 
showed a sincerity of purpose on the part of the performer 
that was unmistakable, and proved to the audience that 
the Yale School of Music has aroused the latent talent of 
many in this city, Outside of Bach, Handel and Schumann, 
the program consisted of compositions of modern com- 
including Tschaikowsky, Parry, Widor, Borowski, 
Elgar, MacDermid, Dunham, Hadley and Jepson. The 
president, Mrs. George Hill MacLean, and chairman of the 
program committee, Marion Fowler, are to be heartily con- 
gratulated for the year’s work, and Ruth Lathrop, who was 
leader for this particular program, deserves the thanks of 
all who were present 


Oakland, Cal.—(See 


pose Ts 


“Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.” 
Providence, R. I., May 23, 1921.—The concert of the 

Arion Club at Infantry Hall, May 17, was a memorable 

one for three reasons. First, it marked the close of the 

club's fortieth year and of Dr. Jules Jordan's service as its 
conductor with never a concert missed—truly a remarkable 

record. Then, too, it was the debut with orchestra of a 

young singer evidently destined to take her place among the 

best. Mary lacovino (for that is this singer's name) sang 
the part of M aria in Donizetti's opera, “The Daughter of 
the Regime nt,” on this occasion given as concert music. 

She made a sensational success by reason of the natural 

beauty of her voice and her reliable musicianship. The 

other Alice Darling as the Countess, Byron Hud- 
son as Tonio, Anthony Fontes as the Corporal, and Carl 

Rollins as Sulpizio, did well. The occasion also afforded 

an opportunity for the first performance of Dr, Jordan's 

new choral ballad, “The Two Flags,” which was received 
with marked appreciation, The solos in this were all well 
sung by Miss Darling, Mr. Hudson and Mr. Rollins. Spe- 
cial praise must be given Mr. Rollins for his excellent ren- 
dition of the two baritone solos in this work, also “In Flan- 
ders Fields” and “Bravest and Best.” The orchestra, com- 
posed of Providence musicians, was excellent. The chorus, 
too, was at its best, and all who are familiar with this or- 
ganization know what that means. Dr, Jordan conducted 
with his usual ability, During the intermission President 

W. H, P. Faunce, of Brown University, made a short ad- 

dress eulogizing the work of the club and its conductor, and 

at the close presented Dr. Jordan with a purse from mem- 
bers of the Arion, associates and old pupils of Dr. Jordan. 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 20, 1921.—Under the 
auspices of the Practice Club—the women’s club of Sara- 
toga—a number of interesting musical events have been 
given during the season just closing. On Thursday, April 
21, Raymond Wilson, of the Syracuse University faculty, 
gave a recital at the residence of Mrs. J. A. T. Schwarte. 
Mr. Wilson's program included works by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, Glinka, Balakirew, Fauré, Palm- 
gren and Saint-Saéns, 

George Yates Myers, teacher and coach, whose studio is 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, and who formerly lived in 
Saratoga, gave a piano recital May 10. Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, Debussy and Liszt were the composers represented 
on his program 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Tampa, "Fia., May 24, 1921.—The business meeting of 
the Friday Morning Musicale, May 6, was a most important 
one in point of attendance, and also in manifest interest and 
enthusiasm in the plans for the coming year, which surpass 
anything yet undertaken by this organization. The reports 
for the past year showed a steady growth. Mrs. C, A. 
McKay, whose wise and untiring efforts have brought the 
club through a most successful year, was unanimously re- 
elected president. Other officers were elected as follows: 


soloists, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


First vice-president, Mrs. W. M. Rowlett, chairman of 
press committee; second vice-president, Mrs. , ; 
Grable, president of student department; third vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carl W. Hill, chairman of ‘social committee ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. j. R. Fielding ; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs, Charles F. Dunham; treasurer, Mrs. S. W. 
Jackson; musical director, Hulda Kreher ; chorus director, 
Mrs, J. P. Shaddick; chorus accompanist, Mrs. Robert 
Nunez; orchestra director, Hulda Kreher; orchestra ac- 
companist, Mrs, Ernest Kreher ; librarian, Mrs. Hart 
Smith; new directors—reader’s department, Mrs, Walter 
Bettis ; director at large, Mabel M. Snavely. Two very 
creditable concerts were given by the members of the 
Musicale, closing a successful year. 

The Convent of Holy Names presented recently a series 
of piano recitals. On May 2, Vivian Fabian, a young stu- 
dent, was heard and showed much promise; May 16, Mil- 
dred Burlinghorn gave her graduation recital, and on May 
24, Edith Weisberg, a talented young student, appeared. 

The pupils of Prof. Carl Geiser were heard May 17 by a 
large audience, Assisting in this recital were Mr. Calhoun, 
cornetist; Mrs. Metchik, soprano; W. H. Deuber, tenor, 
and Mrs. W. H. Deuber, accompanist. 

Two recitals of unusual merit were given by the pupils 
of the Virgil School of Music, under the efficient direction 
of Mabel M. Snavely, whose efforts to bring music to a 
high standard are generally recognized. The technical 
illustrations were played with unusual excellence. Clean 
technic, clear cut phrasing and intelligent interpretation 
characterized the playing. Miss Snavely, in short but 








THEODORE SPIERING 


Violin Master Classes 


In New York 
June 13 to July 15 


In Seattle 

(Auspices of Cornish School of Music) 

July 25 to August 27 
Mr. Spiering’s Concerts and Recitals in 
the season of 1921-22 will be under the 
management of 

JULES DAIBER, 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 














forceful talks at each recital, showed by most convincing 
argument the advantage of correlating education principles 
in piano study. 

The practical examination for school credits in the high 
school, combining executive skill with intelligent under- 
standing of the composition in hand, was held May 17 and 
18. Most of the pupils acquitted themselves with much 
credit. This is the first year for school credits in the Hills- 
boro High School and the results have been very gratifying. 

Mabel M. Snavely, well known piano teacher, has recently 
been appointed chairman of education for the State Fed- 
erated Music Clubs. 

Troy, N. Y., May 27, 1921.—William L. Glover, direc- 
tor of the Emma W illard Conservatory of Music and acting 
conductor of the Troy Vocal Society, has been elected to 
conduct the society for its forty-seventh season. The club 
completed its season for this year with an extra concert, 
given by special request, at Music Hall, May 26, when the 
organization was assisted by Malvena Passmore, coloratura 
soprano. The active membership in the society increased 
one-third during the last year. 

Olive Kline, soprano, appeared at Music Hall the early 
part of the month, assisted by the Odeon Artists, including 
James H. Crapp, baritone; Edgar Allen Rice, violinist ; 
Edward H. Smith, reader, and Joseph G. Derrick, pianist. 
Miss Kline has a pleasing soprano voice, which was heard 
probably to the best advantage in numbers of a lighter vein. 
Mr. Crapp possesses a remarkable voice and won hearty 
approval in the prologue from “Pagliacci.” Marion Sims, 
a former Trojan, was the accompanist for Miss Kline. The 
concert was presented under the auspices of The Ghosts, 
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Inc., who are planning many events of a similar nature for 
next season. 

Two organ recitals have been given in Troy during this 
month, the artists being Dr. John Hermann Loud, organist 
of the Park Street Church, Boston, and the other Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, distinguished organist of Cleveland, Ohio. 
It was the third recital Dr. Loud has given at the First 
Baptist Church in Troy this season. His program was well 
arranged, and, as on the former occasions, delighted his 
hearers. The recital by Mr. Kraft was presented at the 
Second Presbyterian Church. The organist has brilliance, 
power and temperament, and his rendition of “The Song of 
India” (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and “The Brook” (by Dethier) 
was exquisite, Mr. Kraft was presented here by the East- 
ern New York Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. This artist brings to his interpretations vigor, anima- 
tion, and a rhythmical energy and precision rare among 
players of the organ. 

A piano recital was given at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, 
May 23, by Estelle Neuhaus. Her playing was thoroughly 
pleasing, displaying musicianship and technic and a keen 
insight of music value. 

The Troy Music Study Club closed its fifth season re- 
cently with a reception and musicale at Russell Sage Col- 
lege. The club has greatly increased its membership dur- 
ing the last year, and at the opening of the sixth season 
plans will be made to present concerts in this city. At each 
of the monthly meetings recitals are held for members of 
the club. At the reception a program was presented by the 
newly formed Madrigal Quartet including Mrs. William T. 
Lawrence, Edna Herrick Peck, Mrs. Walter Totty, Mrs. 
Jean Lyman Cooper, also Georgine T. Avery, Helen May 
Abbott, Jean Cooper and Mrs, Albert Geiser. At the recep- 
tion Teresa Maier, a former president of the club, and 
Mildred Schilling were in charge. 

An historical operetta and concert were given by about 
400 public school children of Troy under the capable su- 
pervision of Sarah L. O’Haire at Music Hall, May 20. 
A violin ensemble of sixty children participated and a 
chorus of 300 voices was heard in several selections. A 
musical operetta, “The Origin of Our Flag,” and the musi- 
cal play, “The Frog Prince,” were well given. 

John Finke, a piano pupil at the Troy Conservatory of 
Music, has been selected to be one of the students at the 
Fontainebleau School of Music to be conducted from June 
25 to September 25 under the auspices of the French Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Finke was recently heard in Troy at a pri- 
vate recital. He will sail for Europe June 23 

Several recitals are being given at the Emma Willard 
and Troy Conservatories of Music by the students and many 
concerts by the pupils of private teachers have been held 
during April and May. The Glee Club of Russell Sage 
College was heard in concert at the college auditorium, 
May 13. 

Waterbury, Conn., May 28, 1921.—Concerts for this 
month included a very fine one ‘by the Masonic Choir, with 
Lucy van de Mark as the soloist, and Arthur M. Turner, 
of Springfield, as leader. 

On Sunday evening, May 22, the Concordia Singing 
Society gave its spring concert, under the leadership of 
Prof. John L, Bonn. The program included the prize song, 
“Erwachen des Waldes,” by G. Haug, which this society 
will sing in competition with other societies at the State 
Sangerfest in Bridgeport, on June 24; also “The Omni- 
potence,” by Schubert-Liszt, with organ accompaniment by 
Fannie L. McCormack. The soloist, Mrs. W. J. McNellis, 
is a member of the choir of St. Margaret’s Church, of 
which Prof. Bonn is organist, and is an unusually artistic 
singer. Her first number, the aria “Del Mio Core,” from 
Haydn’s “Orfeo,” was well suited to her voice and beauti- 
fully sung. 

On Thursday evening, Ethel Caghans Ziglatzki, soprano, 
gave a recital in Buckingham Hall, assisted by Teles 
Longtin, tenor, and Cosette Henderson Marvick, as accom- 
panist. Miss Ziglatzki is a pupil of Augusta Renard. One 
of her numbers was Mrs. Marvick’s own setting of Joyce 
Kilmer’s famous poem, “Trees.” Mrs, Marvick is a pupil 
of Mrs. Josef Lhevinne and well known as a pianist. 

Paul Prentzel has just made his announcements for his 
subscription concert series for the coming season. Pre- 
ceding the subscription concerts, which begin November 
15, he will bring to Waterbury Carmella Ponselle, with 
Renato Zanelli and Grace Wagner, on October 18. The 
first concert of the subscription series it the fiftieth given 
under Mr. Prentzel’s management, and is therefore called 
his “Golden Jubilee” concert. It is by Titta Ruffo, Evelyn 
Scotney and Erwin Nyiregyhazi. The second, December 6, 
is by William Bachaus and Merle Alcock ; the third, 
January 10, by Anna Case and Mildred Dilling, the harpist : 
the fourth, January 26, by the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the fifth, February 20, by Erika Morini. This 
is Mr. Prentzel’s eighth season of concert work. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 35.) 

“A description of one of the music manuals is the most 
direct way of demonstrating the application of the system 
to music. Take the cornet manual, for example. The 
analysis sheet contains ten unit operations as follows : (1) 
Holding the instrument in playing position; (2) Taking 
breath; (3) Souding a tone; (4) Fingering the valves; 
(5) Playing notes in time; (6) Slurring; (7) Playing 
staccato and half-staccato; (8) Phrasing ; (9) Playing 
ornaments; (10) Double and triple tongueing. Each one 
of these numbered operations is represented in the manual 
by an operation sheet. At the top of the operation sheet 
there are references directing the men to proper informa- 
tion sheets and suggested practice material. At the bot- 
tom of the operation sheets there are carefully chosen 
questions. Bound with the operation sheets are informa- 
tion sheets as follows: (1) Notes and rests; (2) Musical 
notation; (3) Sharps, flats, and naturals; (4) Scales; (5) 
Keys and key signatures; (6) Intervals; (7) The triad or 
common chord; (8) The dominant and diminished seventh 
chords; (9) Abbreviations; (10) Legato, and staccato; 
(11) Miscellaneous signs and terms; (12) Musical form: 
(13) Dynamics; (14) Tempo; (15) Syncopation; (16) 
Expression ; (17) Ensemble playing; (18) Transposing 
instruments ; (19) The care of instruments; (20) Tuning; 
(21) Tone production on brass instruments; (22) Finger- 
ing for the cornet, E flat alto, and flugelhorn. 

“The system of instruction is, therefore, simple. The 
men in the music schools are taught these manipulative 
operations, given supplementary information, and asked 
questions. The results of this system of instruction in all 
branches in the Army during the past year have been 
convincing. The Army has supplied itself with thousands 
of occupationally trained men, whose services are neces- 
sary, not only in time of war, but also in time of peace. 
The trade schools have actually produced farm products, 
tools, machinery, buildings, etc., to the value of six hundred 
thousand dollars. In music, the bands have been supplied 
with over three hundred musicians, and this number will 
be considerably increased by the end of the school year.” 

THE APPLICATION TO SCHOOL TEACHING. 

The question may now be asked, “How would such a 
system of teaching apply to the instruction of music in 
the elementary schools?” In several ways. First, it would 
take care of the practical organization of class room in- 
struction. Results in the past have shown clearly the 
necessity for such a system which would provide not only 
uniform instruction, but also very definite methods of 
carrying out this instruction in terms of class room man- 
agement. It is perfectly true that such a system could 
not provide for the artistic interpretation of music. It 
does not provide the inspiration which is so necessary to 
the proper appreciation of music, but while vision is a 
wonderful thing in teaching it can not supply to the 
average person that formal routine which is so necessary 
in order to bring out of this vision a practical and efficient 
result, 





Yeatman Griffith Artist Scores in Recital 


Joseph Pavloff, baritone, won the approval of the critics 
in a joint recital with Irwin Hassel, pianist, at the Brook- 
ra Academy of Music on May 15. When Mr. Pavloff was 





JOSEPH PAVLOFF, 


Baritone pupil of Yeatman Griffith, who was heard in joint 
recital with Irwin Hassell on May 15. 


twelve years old he toured the country as a boy alto and 
was called “the boy Caruso.” Three years ago he was 
taken to Yeatman Griffith, under whose guidance he has 
developed a very beautiful baritone voice. He is just 
twenty-one years of age and a bright future has been 
predicted for him. 


Samuel Monroe Fabian Dead 


Samuel Monroe Fabian, former president of the Wash- 
ington College of Music and well known among musicians 
as an interpreter of Chopin, died suddenly on June 5 while 
on an automobile trip with one of his pupils, P. H. Kneipp. 
It is believed that Professor Fabian was a victim of heart 
disease. For thirty years he had been a teacher of music 
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in Washington, D. C., and recently took an active part in Tiffany and Sokoloff entered into the spirit of things and 
the program given under the auspices of the committee in had a good time.” After mentioning the songs suc sang, the 
charge of Music Week. Professor Fabian was a pupil of same critic wrote: “They were done with that grace and 
Liszt and Moszkowski, and before going to Washington charm for which Miss Tiffany is noted, and it is a question 
toured the Ufited States as accompanist for Melba. He which enjoyed them most, the little folks or the grown-ups.” 
was born in San Francisco, Cal., April 1, 1859. —_———— 
’ . - : Bori Sails for Spain 
Marie Tiffany Delights Children at Syracuse Lucrezia Bori sailed on the Steamer Lafayette on Satur- 
Festival day, June 4, to spend the summer in Spain. She will 
return to America in late October to fill a concert tour, 
visiting, among others, the following cities; Cleveland, 
Springfield and Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Richmond, Va., and Charleston, S. C.; closing 
her tour with a joint recital in New York on December 10, 
with the harpist, Alberto Salvi. 


Marie Tiffany achieved a genuine success in the Chil 
dren's Day concert of the Syracuse Music Festival on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 4. According to the critic of 
the Journal, “the youngsters loved Marie! Her ‘Fairy 


Alling to Be in Charge of Saenger Studios 


Oscar Saenger announces that during his absence from 
New York, beginning on June 27 and including September 
24, the work at the Saenger studios will be in charge of 
Willis Alling, who has been associated with Mr. Saenger 
for the past seventeen years. This fact guarantees that he 
is thoroughly familiar with the application of Mr. Saenger’s 
principles and insures the value of any instruction gained 
from him. 








Mrs. George Lee Bready 


In Opera Recitals 
including the Standard Operas and the Novelties of the Season 
For Dates, Season of 1921-1922, Address 
HARRY H. HALL, Manager—GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
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Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Story by the Fire’ brought forth shouts of laughter from . ° P 

the children, who also enjoyed as much that comedy jingle, Six Weeks in Chicago 
‘When Is a Rooster Not a Rooster?” by Marjorie Fox ° r 

Reeve, a Syracuse composer.” In her rendition of thc more Beginning July Ist 


serious numbers Miss Tiffany gave them “with a delicacy 
which was enjoyed equally by the grown-ups, the musi 


cians on the stage and the children. Her style is arch and 
aristocratic and she handles her beautiful voice without Address care of M. C. RUNDLE 
apparent effort. . hy Fine Arts Building Chicago 


The reviewer of the Post-Standard was also enthusiastic 
in his comments about the singer, for he said in part: “Marie 

















THE IDEAL THEATRES FOR MUSICAL AND DANCE RECITALS 


ON WEEKDAY MATINEES AND SUNDAY EVENINGS 


THE SELWYN, TIMES SQUARE and APOLLO THEATRES 


ON 42nd STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PARK SQUARE THEATRE, BOSTON HANNA THEATRE, CLEVELAND 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SELWYNS 





The Selwyn and Apollo Theatres Are Modernly Equipped for the For Open Time Address: MACK HILLIARD 
Showing of Pre-releases and Invitation Showings of Feature Films SELWYN THEATRE West 42nd Street NEW YORK 























ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


It Is Highly Important For You To Keep In Good Physical Condition 


How Old Is A 


~ Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
years of age when he died. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 
Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 

The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a F 7 r é Awe hould 
week will give you added vitality and put the various advise you as to just ge exercises you shoul 
organs of your body in good working order. If you indulge in to cure yourselt. ; . 

have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to Our studios are always open for inspection. Drop 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will in any time. You will be under no obligation. 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


Physical Culture Studios 
131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK Telephone, Greeley 2314 





View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Room 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 


(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Studios: 807-808 Carnegie Halli, N. Y. Tel. 


L. dvAUBIGNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ville 4’Aubigne 25bis. rue Ge Brancas Sevres-Paris 


J. FRED VVOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
East 34th Street, New York 


Concert Pianis' 


Zz. A LI fey, and Instructor 


Studio: 322 West 107th Street, New York 
For Concerts and Recitals 
Apply A. ZALES, 322 West 107th Street . New York 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


MASTER CLASS 
during July and August 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 


Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Consultation by Appointment 


1360 Circle 








Management 











Address Secretary, 
Phone r 8107 Schuyler. 


Yvonne ce Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 
ALBER 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cieveland, Ohio, : 
Director, Baldwin Ohio. 








Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND COGAN STUDIO 


For Recitals or Ins'ruction Address, Berea, 


Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland. ‘Ohio, 
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Chicago Grand Opera 


Management: National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 


STUART MASON 


In Pianoforte Lecture Recitals 


Faculty and lecturer, New England Conservatory. American representa- 
tive of Isidor Philipp. Successor as Musical Lecturer to Louis C. Elson. 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
Sherman K. Smith, Manager, 329a Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BONUCCI 


The Paganini of the Cello 


Fall Tour Now Booking 
For Recital, Concert, and Orchestral Engagements 


Excl. Met. Jules Daiber Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 











FERGUSSON 


“Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher” 
“The Master Interpreter” in Concert 














Concert Season 1921-22—Now Booking 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 3200 Mass. Ave., - Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 85th Street 
Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 

Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 

Over 40 eminent instructors, 

Piano Department .-August Fraemcke, Dean 
Vocal Department +e+e+sCarl Hein, Dean 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition . »Rubin Goldmark, Dean 

Vocal Students have exceptionall good opportunity for Grand 


Opera and acting. 
Catalog on application. 














Terms reasonable, 








ROMUALDO 


Vocal 
Teacher 
Ea Mstropel, 


‘Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Nondica and other celebrities, 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna 
Soprano 


From Covent Garden, London, 
Metropolitan Opera, New 
York, etc. yo a Opera, 
Concert and 

Also: Vocal ‘TUITION 








Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 
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Hans Hess Lauded as Musician and Artist 


“Unto a chosen few it is given to make good music so 
that it stirs the hearts of men and wakes inspiration and 
aspiration, without which the greatest spiritual endowments 
of the race would lie dormant and unproductive.” The 
supreme gift of Mr. Hess which gave birth to the above 
enthusiastic tribute from George Christian Channing, an 
ardent admirer of his art, may ke said to be an embodiment of 
the artist's method of teaching the art of cello playing. “To 
stimulate ideas and ideals which lie dormant in most 


° ¥ ; 
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aspirants and embryonic cellists and lovers of the art is 
essential,” is Mr. Hess’ belief, “and an all-important factor 
overlooked by most teachers, so much so that the neglect of 
those factors must be held responsible for discourage 
ment and apparent lack of talent, so called, in many who 
might achieve much, but accomplish little because their 
spiritual endowments lie dormant and unproductive, for the 
simple reason that they have never been aroused.” 

The tremendous success of the method elaborated by Mr. 
Hess has been founded upon just such favors so warmly 
praised in the above comment. Mr. Hess has been desig- 
nated “a teacher of ideas and force, striving only for the 
best,” and his many enthusiastic praises as virtuoso, taken 
in conjunction with his recognized ability to teach, have 
caused his fame to spread widely, and as a result increased 
many times the number of students of his beautiful in 
strument. His splendid musicianship has been a subject for 
much press praise. Max Smith, in the New York Ameri- 
can, ‘stated : 

A musician to the core, 
His fingers are thoroughly reliable 
his finely balanced and steady use 
tion, 

The Chicago Tribune 

His musicianship, his taste, and his emotional and interpretative 
powers are such that the auditor’s task becomes a pleasure. It is 
playing that affords both enjoyment and satisfaction, 


° ~ ° 
Polacco a Giant of Conductorship 

The subjoined paragraphs appeared in the Dallas Daily 
Times Herald after Giorgio Polacco had conducted the 
Chicago Opera Association in a performance of “Carmen” 
in that city: 

The age old claim that “The pleasures of anticipation are sweeter 
than those of realization,”’ was shattered to bits, when the first 
colorful melody of the exceedingly virile and fiery prelude to “Car 
men," surged up from the orchestra pit 

For Giorgio Polacco of the “great 
the late Campanini being the other two) and his great orchestra far 
exceeded even the most extravagant expectations of the most critical, 
Under his alert, energetic baton, every beauty of the score was re 
vealed even to the most thread-like pianissimo. 

Much of the pleasure of any opera depends on the excellence of 
the orchestra. The achievements of Polacco are amazing—such 
discipline; such perfect sympathy between orchestra and conductor; 
and between conductor and singing artists! Mr. Polacco is a mas 
ter, a giant of conductorship -too big to employ any spectacularisms 
that “play to the gallery.”” We are constrained to believe that, as 
always “Our Mary” knew what she was about when she cabled for 
Mr. Polacco, Truly there is only one Polacco—and the Chicago 
Opera company boasts that honor and because of that, possibly more 
than all else, it will continue the world’s greatest opera company. 


be 


sincere, serious, thoughtful, cultivated. 
messengers of his will, and through 
of the bow he invites admira- 


said that 


triumvirate” (Toscanini and 
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Ethelynde Smith Presents Varied Program 

After Ethelynde Smith appeared in recital recently in 
Laramie, Wyo., the Republican reviewed her performance 
as follows: 

Ethelynde Smith showed the good 
when, in spite of the fact that she was suffering 
cold, she sang the varied program she had chosen, 
ability in the manner in which she rendered it. 

One of the outstanding features of Miss Smith's ability as an 
artist is her power as a builder of unusual programs, Not only 
do her programs show variety, but they also introduce many new 
compositions to her audiences, some of the songs being qupecially 
dedicated to her. 

It was a joy to hear some German songs again, and in her 
rendition of Schumann’s “Moonlight,” she gave a particularly de- 
lightful performance. The modern Russian songs were a most in- 
teresting group. They certainly gave a splendid tone picture of 
the Russian characteristics in all the breadth and sweep of that 
antamed land. Of the American songs Ward-Stephens’ “Berry- 
brown” was the favorite, and it was delightfully sung. 

Miss Smith has a particular genius for children’s songs and her 
fine clear voice and excellent enunciation stand her in good stead 


of which she is made 
from a severe 
showing great 


stuff 


The audience was so charmed with 
“The Icicle” by Karolyn Wells Bassett that Miss Smith re = it, 
and “Good Morning, Brother Sunshine’ was also admirably done. 
“Her Dream” is one of the cleverest encore songs heard hae in 
some time, 

Hazel Everingham 
the first rank. 


in this type of musical delivery. 


demonstrated that she is an accompanist of 


Amy Ellerman a | Favorite Concert Artist 


A perusal of the appended press notices will prove beyond 
a doubt that the 1920-21 season has been a most successful 
one for Amy Ellerman, the contralto, who has appeared so 
extensively in concert on tour: 
ower and 
ribune. 


rare dramatic ability and ad 


Scott 


displayed 
Fort 


The singer 
mirable artistry. 


The people of Gaylord will not soon forget this great artist who 
so thoroughly thrilled and delighted them.—-Gaylord Herald and 
Times, 


She possesses a voice of wide range and rare sweetness.—- Miami 


Republican (Paola, Kan.) 
Her humanness endeared herself to all who heard her.—-St. Joseph 
Gazette, 


expres 


Miss 
Herald, 


siveness, 


possesses a magnifcent 
resonance and power, 


Ellerman 


contralto voice of 
feeling, : 


Winona Republican 
voice Fenton 


Miss beautiful 


Courier, 


Ellerman has an exquisite and 


of movement and 


Her personality was most pleasing, and her grac 
sight 


manner, coupled with exquisite pose, was indeed a_ pleasant 
to the eye, as was her voice to the ear.—-Fayette Advertiser 


Miss Ellerman has a wonderful contralto voice.—-Trenton Times 


(Trenton, Mo.). 

She charmed the audience with each and every song.—-Buffalo 
Press (Buffalo, Minn.). 
talent, at once 


easy grace and rich won 


Miss Ellerman, by her 
Versailles Leader. 


the heart of her audience. 


thorough training which she has had 
is not astonishing that she is receiv 
press and public wherever she ap 


With such an organ and the 
in this country and abroad, it 
ing the universal approval of 
pears.—-Wabasso Standard. 
Ellerman delighted the audience,—Jor 


Th¢ superbly clever Miss 


dan Independent. 


Miss Ellerman became a favorite with her first number.—Chil 


licothe Constitution. 


Joseph Martel Scores in Opera 


Joseph Mattel has returned from a successful tour of the 
Middle Atlantic and New England States with the Fleck 
Opera Company. While in Boston he sang in “Aida,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Faust,” etc., the critics reviewing his part in 
some of these performances as follows: 

Amonasro is a role 
its full effect on the 
part of the Ethiopian 
intelligently Boston 


that demands a good actor if it is to make 
audience, oseph Martel not only played the 
King well, he sang the music ardently and 
Globe. 


Tonio of 
curtain and 
something dif 


Martel—the 
through the 
that 


moment in which “Mr. 
uncomely visage 
Prologue, it was apparent 


But from the 
liacci’’—pushed his 
gan the celebrated 


JOSEPH MARTEL, 


Baritone, 


was to come, 


something more nearly approaching real opera, 
Boston Tran 


ferent, 
good voice and he is an able actor. 


Martel has a 
script. 


Joseph Martel as Tonio was the sensation of the evening. From 
the first notes of his invitation to the performance to the murder 
ous scenes that end the drama, he played upon his audience’s emotions 
at will with his fluent, powerful voice, exhibiting a dramatic pow-r 
that is seldom combined with so golden a voice.--Boston Herald, 


Joseph Martel sang Valentine's “Dio possente”’ with skill, charm 


and excellent tone.—Boston American, 


Claussen “Magnificent” at Evanston Festival 


According to the consensus of critical opinion, Julia 
Claussen, who appeared as soloist on the opening night of 
the Evanston Music Festival with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, scored an individual triumph of the 
highest order, as can be seen from glancing at the follow- 
ing excerpts from three of the more important Chicago 
newspapers of May 25: 

If we are to review the program_in 
sonal enjoyment reacting to the offerings afforded 
we should in all truth accord the palm to Mme. 
singing of the “Tristan and Isolde Love Death” 
than magnificent. 

Mme. Claussen has not been heard at the Auditorium for several 
seasons, during which lapse of time every ramification of her 
splendid art seems to have broadened and gained in effectiveness 


of our own per- 
by the artists, 
Claussen, whose 
was nothing less 


the order 
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and potency. The tone has become freer in the upper register and 
retains as well all its known richness, depth and color. Besides her 
naturalness, simplicity and poise of manner are strong factors in 
the sympathetic appeal made by her personality.—Chicago Evening 
American. 


Mme. Claussen, well known here for her operatic appearances 
with the Chicago Opera Company, secured an individual triumph 
with her highly artistic singing.—Chicago Daily News, May 25. 


Echoes of Schofield Tour with Farrar 


According to a batch of newspaper clippings at hand, 
Edgar Schofield shared honors with Geraldine Farrar on 
her recent spring tour of fifty concerts. These notices tell 
of the splendid impression which the bass-baritone made on 
his audiences and are worthy of reproduction in their en- 
tirety, but space exigencies permit printing only the ac- 
companying salient paragraphs: 

More enjoyable or more finished singing than he offered us is 
seldom heard.—Ashville Citizen. 

Mr. Schofield’s sonorous, mellow voice won recall after recall.— 
Florida Times-Union (Jacksonville, Fla. 

His stage presence is fine, his interpretations excellent, his dic- 
tion very good, and he sings with the care that insures lasting suc- 
cess.—New Leader (Richmond, Va.) 





Mr. Schofield is a bass-baritone of rare powers.—Savannah Press. 


His tone is always full and warm and the control of his instru 
ment is such that he is able to do all kinds of vocal difficulties with 
the greatest ease.—Augusta Herald. 


He achieved the feat of what is known in vaudeville parlance 
as “stopping the show.’’—-Greensboro Daily News. 


Europe and America Praise Matthews 


John T,. Matthews has a quantity of tributes from the 
press of Italy, England and America. He appeared abroad 
in concert last summer and fall, and the critics spoke in 
high terms of his singing of Italian operatic arias and 
English songs. The paragraphs reproduced herewith are 
representative of those which the tenor receives in the 
dailies after concert appearances: 

The regular evening concerts given during last week in Kloben- 
stein, Bolzano and Nerano were rendered doubly enjoyable by the 


addition to the program of John Matthews, a very promising young 
American tenor.—Tyroler, Bolzano, Italy, August 8, 1920. 


He is entitled to congratulations on possessing a voice of the 
true ‘‘tenore robusto” quality, naturally full and resonant and 
pleasing, and of great range.—-Leicester Mercury, Leicester, Eng- 
land, October 21, 1920. 

His voice is of a considerable compass and is particularly pleas 
ing in its higher notes,—Leicester Mail, 


Mr. Matthews disclosed the excellent qualities of a sympathetic 
voice, which seems to be adapted to both lyric and dramatic ex 
pression.-Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


Press Encomiums for Illingworth 


Accompanying are some more tributes to the art of Nel- 
son Illingworth: 

Conviction in the delivery of his every song.—New York Even 
ing Journal. 


One of the most significant items of Mr. Illingworth’s art is 
his treatment of the text so that the meaning of songs long un 
known to the more casual of concert goers is made plain.—-New 
York Herald. 


He should be pledged to teach all those others who sing Schubert, 
Brahms and Strauss in this tongue.-—New York Sun, 


Dick Root and Sextet Back from Panama 


As expressed by Amanda Moore, music critic for the 
Star and Herald, Panama, the “All American Sextet went 
on its triumphant way” across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The Sextet made the trip some eight or ten times, its con- 
cert programs being given fourteen times during its two 
weeks’ stay on the Isthmus. The All-American Sextet was 
gotten together hurriedly by Miss Root to fill what the 
authorities of the Panama Canal felt was a crying need: 
to give good music to the employees on the Canal Zone 
and keep the programs within the comprehension and en- 
joyment of all classes. The good old U. S. A., through 
its Bureau of Clubs and Playgrounds in the Canal Zone, 
is furnishing unheard of opportunities for relaxation and 
recreation to its employees and all others on the Zone, in 
its efforts to sustain club houses and Y. M. C. A.’s fully 
equipped and officered, but Miss Root feels that the one 
great need in the system is the stabilizing of standard con- 
certs and production plays and all other forms of cultural 
entertainment there, That an aggregation of people will 
respond to the best, or spiritual in music, was fully demon- 
strated on the Isthmus whenever Pearl Brice, violinist, 
appeared on the program. As to the personnel of the All- 
American Sextet, it consists of Pearl Brice, violinist; 
Katherine Foss, lyric soprano; Lydia Bush-Brown, rhyth- 
mics; Adele Strohmeyer, mezzo-soprano; Gertrude Tyrell, 
pianist, and Ruth Ingalls, rhythmics. 

The morning following the concert given in the garden 
of the new governor of the Canal Zone and Mrs, Jay J. 
Morrow, the Panama Star and Herald had this to say: 

“With all ’grandeur that was Rome,’ though there was 
never even in that exquisite city a prettier setting for an 
evening’s entertainment than that of the Governor’s House 
and its surrounding lawn that was used with such _pic- 
turesque effect for the Musicale given by Gov. and Mrs. 
Morrow on Tuesday evening. Across the broad green lawn 
semi-circled by tropical plants and trees a small stage had 
been erected for the piano and for the artists who sang 
and played. There the concert was held, but the rhythmic 
dancing took place upon the lawn itself, and by the Ameri- 
can Sextet, composed of young and gifted artists a_most 
enjoyable concert was rendered. The violinist, Miss Brice, 
is famed all over our land, and Miss Strohmeyer and Miss 
Foss have delightfully cultivated voices, and Miss Tyrrell 
is a genius at the piano.” 

And later the same paper said: “Miss Dick Root and her 
All-American Sextet sailed for the States yesterday on the 
Allianca after a highly successful concert tour of the 
Isthmus. Miss Root, besides being a musician of note, is 
a genial and thoroughly accomplished woman with high ar- 
tistic aims. As a concert manager she excels. Her musical 
enthusiasm is justified in the splendid company she has 
brought together, all displaying musicianship of high order. 
The company expressed themselves as enjoying the scenery 
and historic places on the Isthmus, and were strong in their 
appreciation for the entertainments given them.” 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 




















(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 


“MAY SERENADE?” (for Violin) 
By Irenee Berge 


Of “pieces” for the violin there is no end, but of really effective 
works there is an undoubted scarcity; otherwise one would not 
note the constant repetition of the same violin pieces on recital 
programs. The music of the French for violin is invariably of light 
musical calibre, in which they excel, but it fits the instrument per- 
fectly, never striving for the impossible. Such a little work is this 
“Serenade” of seven pages. It is a bright, pretty and graceful 
thing, with considerable pizzicato, about grade three. 


“I SENT YOU ROSES” (Song) 
By R. Spaulding Stoughton 


Frederick H. Martens wrote the little love poem, which has been 
set to music “in swaying rhythm,” simple in construction. For 
high or medium voice 


“SWALLOW’S WINGS” (Song) 


By. Florence Turner-Maley 


The composer, herself a singer, has a gift of simple melody, allied 
with practical piano technic, enabling her to turn out songs that are 
really sung. This should be one of them, and is particularly fitted 
as an encore song, for it is playful and bright, For high and 
medium voice, 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 
Music by Evelyn Dissmore Hotchkiss 


Lillian Hall Crowley wrote the verses of this neat little brown 
paper-covered volume of twenty pages. They are all perfectly feasible 
for kiddies (the writer knows, for he tried ’em on his four) and 
sure to interest them, for they tell something in versification, with 
appropriate music. 

“The bossy cow out in the field 
Is eatin’ all the clover; 
I wonder why she eats it all, 
And don’t give none to Rover, 
Now little boys is always taught 
To share with friends their sweets, 
But she is not a well bred cow, 
She eats up all the eats.” 
None of the tunes go too high or too low; it would seem that com 
poser Hotchkiss has tried them out on her own hopefuls! The 
kitten, the bossy cow, the billy goat (a buttin’ things around), the 
small boy’s plan of life, rain drops, ‘Johnny Jump-ups,” skating, 
the owl, piggies, the patriotic rooster “beginning with imitation of 
a fife a drum corps playing “Yankee Doodle’), and “A Make 
believe Pirate” are included in the booklet. 


“THE AMERICAN LEGION MARCH” 
By Lillian Blakemore Hughes 


This is a rattling good march in 12/8 time, moving along with 
snap, with a trio in the sub-dominant, largely in octaves, the bass 
having important part, and the whole thing full of ginger, ‘‘pep” 
and company. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 
“HOLY DAWN” (Sacred Song) 
By Claude Warford 


Warford is fast gaining a reputation as a composer, and small 
wonder for he is himself a singer, plays the piano exceedingly well, 
and teaches vocal music; so he knows his tools! The song begins 
calmly, then runs into a cantilena of pronounced merit and swing, 
returns to the first melody, and ends with the first refrain, but 
with climax. For high and low voice. 


(G. Schirmer, New York, Boston) 


“THE ANSWER” (Song) 
By Robert Huntington Terry 


A fine, free flowing Spring Song, with bird-notes in the piano 
introduction, spontaneous melodiousness marking the whole. Range 
—_ F, first treble space, to A flat (optional B flat) above the 
clef. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT” 
(Negro Spiritual) 
By William Reddick 


Set with simplicity, no frills, the old-time camp-meeting song 
makes a good solo, if sung with expression and distinct enunciation 
To my friend, Oscar Seagle.” For high and low voice. 


(The John Church Company, New York, Cincinnati, London) 


“ ~ 7c . . P 
SUMMER DAYS AT DEER CREEK” 
>: ° 
(Piano Pieces) 
’ 
By Mary O’Hara 
Six little piano pieces, of considerable originality and merit, “In 
a Birch Canoe” being a study in dissonances, but not of startling 
nature; “A Tale of Long Ago” was surely based on an Irish story, 
for it, has that tinge; “Swaying Boughs” has good rhythm; “A 
Wish” is wistful, a study in tone production; “The Sunset Dance” 
is cheerful and bright; “The Wind and the Swallows” is a study in 
agility, and all the pic ces have fingering and pedaling marked. The 
title-page is an echo of the inside contents, with picture of a canoe 


man, children in a hammock, birds, boughs and dancing children, 
all very attractive 


“SIX ADVENTURES IN JOYLAND” 
(Piano) 
By William Berwald 


Syracuse Berwald, head of the department of theory and com 
position at that university, knows how to write for the little folks 
These six pieces are about grade two, and the gay-appearing front 
page, printed in colors, has a little picture which goes with each 
subtitle, as follows: ‘Wandering Gaily Along,” “Merry Com 
panions,”’ ‘Chasing the Squirrels,” “The Singing Brook,” “Visiting 
the Gypsies,”” and “A Pony Ride Homeward.” “Wandering Gaily” 
is a little march, sparkling, graceful; ‘Merry Companions” is a 
staccato piece, which might as well be titled “Chatterbox” (of 
course a girl); “Chasing the Squirrels” is a galop, “Gypsies” a 
tarantella, and “Pony Ride’’ an attractive little sketch in fast 
tempo. 


Elsa Fischer Quartet Closes Successful Season 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet has just closed a very 
strenuous and successful season. Among recent appearances 
of this fine organization, mention must be made of engage- 
ments with the Women’s Club, Maplewood, N. J.. on Mav 
20; a musicale at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Agnew in White 
Plains, N. Y., on May 21; a concert at Miss Master's 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on May 25, and a recital at 
the Knox School, Cooperstown, N. Y., on June 4. 

Owing to the unprecedented success of the Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet, this organization will be heard in the me 
tropolis next season, the first concert being scheduled for 
January 23, 1922, at Aeolian Hall. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 








The past week has been marked with a certain feverish 
excitement along Broadway that resulted after the an- 
nouncement that George M. Cohan would retire from pro- 
ducing. And following this announcement came another 
to the effect that the Hippodrome, the great playhouse on 
Sixth avenue, would not open in August with its annual 
spectacular show. The additional reports were to the 
effect that other of our well known producers would follow 
Mr. Cohan. If one can take seriously these early reports 
of the coming season, the outlook is certainly anything but 
promismg. 

In the case of Mr, Cohan, this determination on his part 
seems to be the outcome of his stand against the Equity 
Association, of which he refuses to be a member. 

In the case of the Hippodrome, it is that the excessive 
demands of the stage hands for the next season make it 
prohibitive for such a large organization to function nor- 
mally at-the increased cost, 

At this time of the year, particularly following so closely 
on the heels of a decided slump during the spring, such 
determinations are not altogether unexpected. And from 
the writer’s viewpoint should not be taken with any too 
vreat amount of seriousness. In the activities of the the- 
atrical world, every few days one has to expect changes, 
and conditions arise that have not been foreseen. The 
writer believes that these difficulties will be smoothed out 
and that by the fall things will resume a certain degree of 
normalcy. 

The great economic wave sweeping throughout the coun 
try is affecting the theatrical profession. The high price of 
admission, and in many places exorbitant salaries, rentals 
and general upkeep of a theater, will have to come down 
just the same as in any other activity 

That next season will face many difficulties is not doubt- 
ed, but it is too early to get excited over these current 
rumors and feel depressed over what might be a very seri 
ous situation. It should be remembered that before the war 
it was customary for a large percentage of Broadway the- 
aters to be closed during the dull months. And the attend- 
ance for the last three years cannot be taken as a standard. 
As it has been said many times in this column, during that 
period there was an enormous floating population in New 
York City and the theaters could be maintained almost to 
capacity at every performance. Those conditions do not 
exist this summer, so quite naturally a different atmosphere 
exists 

It is true, however, that it takes about two months to put 
on the annual spectacular show at the Hippodrome, and, 
unless some agreement can be arrived at between the 
stage hands and the producer, there is a possibility of the 
hig playhouse not opening until late in the fall. At the 
present writing there seems to be very little reason for ex- 
citement, or to predict that next year will be a bad season, 

“THe BroapwAy Wauirt.” 

“The Broadway Whirl” proved true to its cognomen, 
whirling its way, with one brief intermission, through two 
hours and a half of puns, songs, some excellent dance 
numbers, not to mention the scintillating Blanche Ring, 
who with Richard Carle, Charles Winninger, Winona Win- 
ter and Jay Gould, heads the cast. It is termed “a five 
star musical intoxicant,” although the only ones who 
showed its effects seemed to be the embarrassed aisle seat 
gentlemen who were unwittingly introduced into the lime- 
light when the chorus charged down the aisles in a literal 
interpretation of “Button Me Up the Back.” The charge 
was renewed later on, when they sought to polish the nails 
of these same embarrassed gentlemen during the chorus of 
“Let Cutie Cut Your Cuticle.” There was also a rather 
riotous climax with the entire cast and the audience doing 
a fine imitation of a snowball battle, the balls being white 
paper ones to represent baseballs. 

There were two outstanding musical facts.. One was the 
versatility of Charles Winninger, who played the saxo- 
phone, the violin and the slide trombone during the course 
of the evening, displaying a complete mastery of each in- 
strument. The other was the remarkable beauty of Blanche 
Ring’s voice in the two or three brief bits she gave of 
operatic arias in a skit with Mr. Winninger. Richard 
Carle was fine, doing some of the best work of the evening. 
Jay Gould proved himself a splendid dancer, while excel- 
lent diction marked his singing; he was especially good as 
the Chinaman in “Lime House Nights.” Winona Winter 
not only sang well and looked thoroughly charming, but in 
“Something Different” she proved herself to be a remark- 
ably good ventriloquist. 

The production was staged by Bert French; the dialogue 
and comedy scenes are by Thomas J. Gray; lyrics by Jo- 
seph McCarthy, Richard Carle, Bud De Syiva and John 
Henry Mears, under whose personal direction the revue 
was produced; music by Harry Tierney and George Gersh- 
win, 

Rate Dunpar Presents Revivar or De Koven’s “Rosin 
Hoop” 1n CHicaco. 

Ralph Dunbar, the producer of light operetta, has had 
such a splendid success with his companies throughout the 
country that he is encouraged sufficiently to compete dur- 
ing the warm season with the other local attractions in Chi- 
cago. The opening at the Illinois Theater last week re- 
ceived the same cordial and enthusiastic notices that were 
given the production when it appeared in Philadelphia and 
other Eastern cities. Amy Leslie, one of Chicago's critics, 
was very enthusiastic, making the following remarks re- 
garding the production, especially the chorus: “The chorus 
at the Illinois is splendid. If Miss Garden succeeds in 
bringing her grand opera ensemble voices up to half the 
standard of Mr. Dunbar's we shall sing psalms to her. 
Several of the voices in the chorus are so magnificent that 
they ring out above the principals’ like bells. A bass be- 
stowed on a long, lean, anxious boy is like Plancon’s, and 
a girl has a C and a D in alt which she trills out like a 
courting nightingale every once in a while. ‘Robin Hood’ 
is worth applauding and crowding to see for people who like 
to be soothed and lured and pleased.” 

Capito. THeater Werekty Comes Into Existence. 

Last week the first issue of the Capitol Theater's weekly 
was distributed at the large picture house. It is the com- 


pany’s object to develop this sheet into a real live, newsy 
weekly covering items of interest, first around the Capitol 
Theater, containing its weekly program; also news items 
of the motion picture world, photographs and stories about 
famous motion picture people. The first issue is a most 
creditable affair and shows the possibilities for a brilliant 
future. Good luck and best wishes to the Capitol Theater 


Weekly ! 
THEATER OrGANISTS’ EXAMINATION, 

Frank Stuart Adams, of the Society of Theater Organ- 
ists (he is organist at the Rialto Theater, New York), an- 
nounces that the examining board of the society will 
institute examinations, largely based on the requirements 
of the American Guild of Organists, as follows: Solo 
playing (two numbers) ; improvisation on a given theme; 
sight reading—(a) trio in open score, (b) orchestra piano 
part, (c) harmonizing violin part of an orchestration; pic- 
ture playing—scenic, news reel, feature, and comedy; vari- 
ous classification of scenes—agitato, love scene, etc., to have 
a certain number of credits. 

Tue STRAND. 

There may be some truth in the old axiom, “Great minds 
run along the same channels,” after all, for at least two of 
the motion picture houses where the programs change 
weekly chose to open with the Tschaikowsky “Capriccio 
Italien.” The fine performance given at the Strand, with 
Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherland conducting, 
fully justified its choice. The program also served to in- 
troduce the Strand Ladies’ Quartet, consisting of Irma 
Gallenkamp and Zellah Wilson, sopranos; Alma Keller and 
Elinor Hughes, altos. There was unusually good tonal 
balance noticeable in the work of this quartet, and at all 
times the voices blended with excellent effect. ‘The setting 
was decidedly springlike, with the blossoming trees and the 
summery gowns, and the lighting effects were especially 
good, particularly at the close, when an effective twilight 
enhanced that old favorite, “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
Katherine Stang, violinist, played the Mendelssohn concerto 
with the fine bowing and beauty of tone which characterize 
her work. She has won fairly her high place in the regard 
of Strand audiences. The “Grand Choeur” of Guilmant 
served as the organ solo, played by Frederick M. Smith 
and Herbert Sisson. Constance Talmadge, in “Lessons in 
Love,” was the picture feature, and a remarkably interesting 
nature study, “Outwitting the Timber Wolf,” one of the 
series of “The Adventures of Bill and Bob,” calls for a spe- 
cial word of praise. 

Tue Capitot. 

Pursuing its policy to feature the best in music together 
with the best in the cinematic art, the Capitol last week in- 
troduced to its audiences the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, 
founded and conducted by Carlos Salzedo, an organization 
which only recently concluded a successful tour throughout 
the country which included engagements in many cities on 
the Pacific Coast. Its personnel includes Marie Miller, 
Elise Sorelle, Edith Connor, Diana Hayes, Thurema Spear 
and Suzanne Bloch, and very delightful was the picture of 
the seven golden harps, the delicate colored gowns, against 
a dull black background. The programmed numbers were 
the celebrated largo of Handel, the “Spring Song” of 
Mendelssohn, which Mr. Salzedo played as a solo, and the 
plaintive Russian folk tune known as the “Song of the 
Volga Boatman.” This last was especially well given, and 
in response to continued applause Mr. Salzedo gave another 
solo as an encore. Rarely does one hear an audience accord 
such spontaneous and hearty applause to the orchestra at a 
motion picture house as that given the Capitol Grand Or- 
chestra, Erno Rapee, conductor, and David Mendoza and 
William Axt, associate conductors, after the playing of 
the “Capriccio Italien” of Tschaikowsky, which opened the 
program. It was a tribute in which men and conductor 
shared and which was justly deserved. An unusually fine 
travel picture of Venice was followed by a vocal scenic in 
which Maria Samson and Erik Bye sang the popular “Bar- 
carolle” from “The Tales of Hoffman” (Offenbach), while 
about them appeared the moonlit waters of that romantic 
city, and a solitary lantern vied with the moon in diffusing 
a soft light. Selections from Romberg’s “The Blue Para- 
dise” enlisted the help of the Capitol Orchestra, the Capitol 
Mixed Quartet (consisting of Elizabeth Ayres, Louise 
Scheerer, Peter Harrower, Alva Bombarger, and the Capi- 
tol ballet corps, Alexander Oumansky, ballet master, as- 
sisted by Mlle. Gambarelli, Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou and 
Leon Leonidow. Frank Lloyd’s “A Voice in the Dark” 
proved to be a remarkably good picture. 

Tue RIALTo. 

Since it is much more to the liking of this department to 
praise than to censure, it is a pleasure to record that the or- 
chestra at the Rialto last week appeared to be vastly im- 
proved, and gave every indication of its determination to 
maintain a uniformly high standard. “Wagneriana” was 
the title of the overture, indicating its composition as from 
five of Richard Wagner’s operas. Excerpts from “The 
Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Die 
Walktire” and “Rheingold” made up this number, which 
was accorded hearty applause. There was a unity of pur- 
pose, a sonority of tone and a generally excelient ensemble 
noticeable in the work of the orchestra which was most 
commendable. Sascha Fidelman, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, won for himself the applause of the audience and 
his fellow orchestra members by his splendid interpretation 
of the Wieniawski “Romance.” Mr. Fidelnian is a splendid 
artist and his work invariably gives unqualified pleasure. 
A remarkably fine voice and diction that was a delight char- 
acterized the work of Robert White, tenor, who gave the 
popular “The Want of You” of Vanderpool. His audiences 
were quick to accord him and the song their delighted ap- 
proval. Grace Hoffman was the remaining soloist, her 
soprano voice being heard to advantage in Eva Dell’ Acqua’s 
“Villanelle.” Organist John Priest elected to play the fes- 
tival toccata of Percy Fletcher for the final solo. Douglas 
MacLean in “One a Minute” was the film feature. 

Tue Rrivout,. 

Five out of nine is a pretty fair proportion for music to 

take in the program of a motion picture house, but that 
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The Love Romance of the Most Beautiful Woman 
the World Has Ever Known 
MARK D 
Direction JOS. L. PLUNKETT Broadway at 47th St. 
WEEK BEGINNING JUNE 19 
in “Sowing the Wind” 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
woarne BROADWAY 
at olst 31. 
BEAUTIFUL CAPITOL SUBWAY 
THEATRE TO DOOR 
EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 
WEEK BEGINNING JUNE 19 
- PATHE Presents ” 
“Without Benefit of Clergy 
enfstern SASCHA JACOBSEN 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PIECES 
Erno Rapee, Conducting 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 
NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 
The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 
Photo Plays week Beginning Sunday, June 19 
RIVOLI py A 
ADOLPH ZUKOR Presents 
WILLIAM A. BRADY’S Production 
“LIFE” 
A Paramount Picture 
RIALTO 
DONALD CRISP Production 
“APPEARANCES” 
A Paramount Picture with DAVID POWELL 
CRITERION eg A 
“THE GOLEM” 














was just what took place at the Rivoli last week. The 
overture was Verdi's “Sicilian Vespers,” which the Rivoli 
Orchestra, with Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau 
conducting, gave with vigor and much charm of interpre- 
tation. Marcel Salesco, a newcomer to the Riveli, at once 
established himself as an artist possessing a voice of sonor- 
ous beauty. He sang the baritone aria from Verdi’s “The 
Masked Ball” in a manner that gave much pleasure. In en- 
tirely different vein were the selections from Ivan Caryl’s 
“The Pink Lady,” in which the Rivoli Orchestra aad Mary 
Fabian, soprano, shared the honors. Of special interest 
was an Italian dance in the style of the Comedie de l’Arte 
to Mendelssohn’s “Salterello,” which was danced by Amata 
Grassi and Senia Gluckoff. The production was staged by 
Adolph Bolm and bore the unmistakable marks of that 
famous dancer’s originality. The remaining musical num- 
ber was another of Mendelssohn’s, his sixth sonata serving 
as the organ solo, played by Prof. Firmin Swinnen. Wal- 


lace Reed, in “Too Much Speed,” was the cinema feature. 
May JoHNSON. 


Homage Paid to the Late Gervase Elwes 
The Music Society of London gave a program of cham- 
ber music in memory of Gervase Elwes at which the Eng- 
lish singers and a string quartet appeared. Rebecca Clarke 
and May Mukle, well known in the United States, were the 
viola and cello members of the quartet. 
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The Goldman Concert Band Plays Before Distinguished 
Audience in City Hall Park—Concerts on Columbia 
University Green Excellently Given 


The formal opening of the Mayor Hylan’s People’s Con- 
certs took place Tuesday, June 7, at City Hall Park, before 
an audience of several thousand delighted and interested 
people. This concert was arranged by the Hon. Philip 
Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain, in codperation with the 
park commissioners. The band itself is one of the finest 
in the country, and under the able direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman has earned a position of first rank. This 
particular band has planned to give more than sixty free 
concerts during the summer, forty-two of which will be 
on the Green at Columbia University, and the other eighteen 
in the public parks and hospitals. 

Full credit must be given to Mr. Berolzheimer for his 
untiring efforts to provide music for the people of the city 
and for bringing happiness into their lives. There is no 
more fitting way of rendering public service than to pro- 
vide music for the people. Mayor Hylan’s administration 
has been particularly active in this regard. 

The program for the concert of June 7 was as follows: 
“The Star Spangled Banner ;” march, “Pomp and Circum- 
stance, ” Elgar; overture, “Mireille,” Gounod; —— solo 

“The Lost Chord (Sullivan), played by Ernest S. Williams ; 
second Hungarian rhapsody, Liszt; address, Hon. John Pp’ 
O’Brien, corporation counsel of the city of New York; 
aria from “Aida” (Verdi), sung by Helen Stover, soprano, 
and the “‘Sagamore” march, by Mr. Goldman. 

It is not necessary to comment on the excellent playing 
of this distinguished body of musicians. The soloists, Mr 
Williams and iss Stover, performed brilliantly. The 
Hon. John 0’ Brien laid particular stress on the desire of 
the Hylan administration to give full recognition to music 
as part of the public service which should be rendered to 
citizens. 

Following the concert a testimonial luncheon was _ tend- 
dered to Mayor Hylan by City Chamberlain berolzheimer 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. People prominent in civic 
and professional life were the guests of Mr. Berolzheimer, 
and addresses were delivered by Judge Edward J. Glennon, 
Mr. Berolzheimer and Mayor Hylan. The icom was a 
bower of exquisitely beautiful roses. Among those present 
were: Hon. and Mrs. John F. Hylan, Hon. and Mrs 
Philip Berolzheimer, Hon. and Mrs. Grover Whalen, Hon. 
and Mrs. John McCooey, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Berolz- 
heimer, Commissioner Gallatin, Commissioner Harmon, 
Hon. John P. O’Brien, Commissioner James Hamilton, 
Commissioner Hennessy, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Goldman, 
Leonard Liebling, Alvin Schmoeger, Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Gartlan, Mrs. Simon Frankel, Mrs. Henry Ollesheimer, 
Admiral Huse, Dr. Humphrey Stewart, Dr. Samuel Bald- 
win and Dr. William C. Carl. 


Seconp CotuMBIA CONCERT. 


Some 15,000 people gathered on the Green at Columbia 
University on Wednesday evening, June 8, to hear the sec- 
ond in the series of concerts given by the Goldman Concert 
Zand, of which Edwin Franko Goldman is the conductor. 
This organization, as is well known, presents the works o} 
the great masters in such a thoroughly artistic manner that 
it has come to be known as a symphony orchestra 1n brass. 
As can be seen from the following, the program for this 
concert was so arranged that it would appeal both to 
professional musicians and also to those who attend the con- 
certs simply because they love music: “Wedding March,” 
from “Feramors,” Rubinstein; “Mireille” overture, Gounod , 

“Petite Suite,” Debussy ; introduction to act three and 
Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin,” Wagner; “Peer Gynt” 
suite, Grieg; ‘ ‘Song W ithout Words,” Tschaikowsky, and 
excerpts from “Algeria,” Victor Herbert. 

Helen Stover, soprano, was the soloist, and as she has 
personality, her diction is excellent, and her voice carries 
well, she is bound to become a favorite at these concerts. 
She is one of the soloists who have been engaged to ap- 
pear frequently during the entire season. Her selection 
for Wednesday evening was_the aria, “Ritorna Vincitor,” 
from “Aida,” to which she was compelled to add two en- 
cores, “My Laddie” and “Love’s in My Heart.” 


Tuirp CotuMBIA CONCERT. r 


On Friday evening a large and thoroughly interested 
audience found its way to the Goldman Concert Band con- 
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When the above photograph was taken. 
accompaniment of the “Aida” aria which was sung by Helen 
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Conductor Edwin Franko Goldman was directing his celebrated band through the 
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Stover, soprano, and proved one of the features of the pro 





gram. Mayor Hylan is seated above, in the center, and at his right, Mrs Hylan 1¢ the Mayor's left, holding strau 
hat, is Chamberlain Berolzheimer. 

cert on the green at Columbia University. The first half own “A Bit of Syncopation” and Sousa’s “Stars an 

of the well arranged program consisted of selections from Stripes Forever” were given. 

Wagner’s operas—‘Tannhauser,” “The Meistersingers” and ——- 

“The Rhinegold”—as well as the “Rienzi” overture. These Sam Fox Numbers Used by Dancers 

were rendered with splendid effect and stirred the listeners : 

to genuine applause. A very notable program was presented by the pupils of 
. pee aes Cora Shreve’s Dancing School at the National Theater 
Excerpts from “Aida” opened the second half of the Washington, D. C., on June 5 and 6. This was Miss 


evening. “Aida” never fails to please an audience and 
Mr. Goldman and his men came in for a storm of applause 
after the final notes. Then came a cornet solo by Ernest 
S. Williams, who is a favorite with these audiences. It 


Shreve’s sixteenth annual carnival and 250 pupils took part 
in solo and ensemble dances 

Six numbers from the Sam Fox 
catalog were represented on the program 


Publishing Company's 
“Sparklets” was 



































was the “Inflammatus” from “Stabat Mater,” Rossini, and used for a butterfly dance by the ensemble, “Bowl of Pan 
was beautifully played, resulting in two encores, one of  sies” as a solo dance by a young girl, and “Tulips” was 
LEON SAMETINI which was “Killarney.” Two Indian Dances, by Charles danced by a boy. “Phyllis” was on the program as a toe 
Sr Seles oltvens Sanford Skilton, were a decided novelty, and “Cherokee,” dance, while two other numbers were “Marionette” and 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS a new march by Mr. Goldman, met with instantaneous “Valse Danseuse,” the latter being for a Pierrette dance 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - Chicago approval. As added band numbers the genial conductor’s given by Genevieve Pyle, Miss Shreve’s star pupil 
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largest of American Colleges of Music tions: Must be vocalist; must be inti- ager of a middle western College of private singing, evenings. Wishes first 
has instructed me to recommend them a mately acquainted with song and lieder Music will meet applicants in person at and second tenor and baritone who are 
highly competent voice specialist, who literature. Apply at once, with full par- the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Saturday, willing to start rehearsing two evenings 
has operatic experience. Apply for full ticulars, to M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth June 25th, between the hours of 10 and 1. each week, at once. Address “E. F.,” 
particulars: M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. Only those of highest attainment need care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave 
Avenue, New York. —_—_— . apply. Inquire for R. R. A. nue, New York 
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ramus Magistrum (Cremona), $350; stores in New England States. Knowledge 
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Mauceri, 98 Suydam Street, Brooklyn, Address “J. T.,” care of Musical Courier, Pita fia 
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DR. STANLEY LEAVES ANN ARBOR 
Retirement of Distinguished Director of Music Department 
Keenly Felt—His Many Accomplishments 
In connection with Dr. Albert Augustus Stanley’s retire- 
nt from active service at the University of Michigan, 
al account of what has been accomplished under 
ship will be of interest 
Doctor James Burrill Angell, who for 
vears served as the efficient president of the 
f Michigan, journeyed to his old home city, 
idence, R. 1, in 1888, for the purpose of wooing to 
music a young musician who had distinguished 
organist, teacher, composer and con 
realized how great an influence the success 
his efforts would have upon the future development of 
ic throughout the country 
\Ibert A. Stanley, the young man in question, had 
ilready had a brilliant career. His early training under 
the best American masters had been supplemented by pro- 
onged Europe, after which he had filled several 
itions in America and had made a deep 
upon the leading musicians of that time. Al 
future prospects in the East seemed so bright 
attended his efforts, he was greatly 
the genial personality of Michigan’s president 
told of the great future which lay before 
the University, which even at that time bore a coveted 
reputation among the world’s institutions of learning and 
the acknowledged model for the large number of state 
niversities which had been springing up throughout the 
Middle West Ihe die was cast and to Ann Arbor went 
mother man whose life's work was to be spent in building 
for the University and in promoting the art to which he 
had dedicated all his energy 
When Dr, Stanley reached 
entoried the musical assets of his new field of 
he found a community, half country and half city, 
energetic educational institution which teemed with life and 
intellectual enthusiasm, a community which for the most 
part had given so much attention to the so-called necessary 
branches of education that comparatively little attention 
had been given to such “luxuries” as music and its allied 
irt It is true, however, that some beginnings of a de 
theoretical music had been made in the Uni 
community a chorus had existed for 
everal which had spasmodically attempted public 
number of music teachers of ability were 
Through an almost uncanny genius 
administration, it did not take him 
forces into one strong central- 
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Ann Arbor and 


partment of 
ersity, while in the 
years, 
oflerings, and a 
pursuing their careers 
for organization and 
to unite most of these 
ized organization 
The University 
i statute of the 
organization of 


long 


was incorporated undet 
State of Michigan, “providing for the 
ocieties not for pecuniary gain,” and so 
musical fathers who had to do with its 
organization that during all the intervening years Ann 
Arbor’s musical activities functioned admirably with 
carcely a change in its provisions It undertook to or 
ganize a University School of Music, wherein instruction 
in practical music should be given along lines which would 
compare favorably with the instruction provided by the 
University along other lines; to maintain a University 
Choral Union for the purpose of studying and presenting 
in public pretentious choral works, and in this connection 
to provide a concert wherein the best artists and 
ganizations should be heard; and third, to maintain a 
ymphony orchestra for the training of orchestra players 
and the giving of symphonic programs, All these purposes 
have been accomplished and for years Ann Arbor has been 
recognized as a musical Mecca throughout the Middle West. 

Through the codperation of generous art patrons a com 
school building was provided as a home for the 
School of Music Dr. Stanley, through a keen discern- 
ment of men, gradually surrounded himself with a faculty 
of nearly thirty experts through whose endeavors the school 
has steadily and substantially grown until at present the 
number of students in attendance approaches seven hun- 
dred, representing nearly forty states and countries. During 
its existence thousands of advanced students have been in 
attendance and more than six hundred have completed 
uirses of instruction leading to graduation, while many 
vell known musicians have been enrolled for special study. 
Throughout the country are found those in positions of 
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interviews with leading Vocal Teachers of 
all agreed that the following four songs were 
indispensable TEACHING TOOLS. 

THE SLUMBER BOAT By Jessie L. Gaynor 
SPRING Axe you oy Arthur O. Andersen 
LEGACIE cocenne ..By Mildred Hill 
MEMORY’ . GARDEN. By J. L. Hoff 
We have compiled special lists of Teaching Songs in 
general use by vocal teachers. We will be glad to 
send these lists free upon request. 
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honor and musical responsibility whose inspiration and 
success they gladly attribute to the guidance of Dr. Stanley 
and his able colleagues. 

In connection with the sc hool, under the baton of Samuel 
P. Lockwood, head of the violin department, the symphony 
orchestra has won an enviable reputation as an amateur 
organization Naturally, its personnel is constantly chang- 
ing, but in spite of this its performances are easily com 
parable with those of some of the well known professional 
orchestras. The benefits which the hundreds of players 
have received through their conscientious training has been 
an invaluable musical asset to the community and the coun- 
try as a whole, while the public programs which are given 
at frequent intervals have provided music lovers of Ann 
Arbor and its environs an opportunity of hearing a large 
amount of the best orchestra literature. 

Regarding the Choral Union and the concerts which 
have been given, too much cannot be said. After five years 
of energetic effort on Dr. Stanley's part, during which time 
many good concerts had been provided and a number of 
choral works performed, he confided to his colleagues the 
idea of a great music festival which he had had in mind 
for some time. In 1894 the first May festival was held in 
University Hall, where the well known Columbian Exposi 


DR, ALBERT AUGUSTUS STANLEY, 
Who has just conducted his last Ann Arbor Festival, and 
has retired from active service at the University of Michigan. 


tion organ had just been installed by the University Mu- 
sical Society. Emil Mollenhauer and the Boston Festival 
Orchestra of fifty players and several fine artists were en 
gaged to supplement the choral offerings. It was a tre 
mendous success. Its musical worth, as well as the novelty 
of so great a musical entertainment, the first of its kind 
in those parts, made a profound impression, and the follow 
ing year attracted such large numbers that the auditorium 
(seating 2,500) was filled to capacity; the aisles were 
crowded and even the corridors were jammed, while the 
fire escapes were also filled with listeners in spite of the 
frantic efforts of an energetic but meager police force. 
Patrons of this event still recall the deluge of rain which 
fell at the of the concerts and the shortage of hotel 
and housing accommodations, for such a record breaking 
last-hour attendance had not been anticipated by anyone 

Since that day the festival and the University’s concert 
activities have continued to develop. Instead of a festival 
of three concerts during two days, the time was extended 
another day and the concerts increased to five. Later, still 
another day was added and the number of concerts again 
increased so that during the past several years four evening 
programs, beginning on a Wednesday, with matinees on 
Friday and Saturday, are included. For the first eleven 
festivals Mr. Mollenhauer and his Boston players partici- 
pated in the event, but since 1905 the orchestral contribu- 
tions have been made by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under the leadership of Frederick Stock. Each year during 
the winter months, in connection with the festival series, 
several pre-festival concerts have taken place. In early 
years but five were given, but later, as in the case of the 
festival concerts, the number was also increased, first to 
six and afterward to eleven, which with the six festival 
programs now given, totals seventeen. These bring to Ann 
Arbor a catholicity of talent comparable only to that pro 
vided in the great cities long recognized as art centers. 

Nor have the physical facilities failed to keep pace with 
Ann Arbor’s musical development. In the year 1913, when 
the last will and testament of the late Arthur Hill, a loyal 
alumnus of the University and for many years a most able 
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member of its board of regents, was read, it was found 
that he had bequeathed to his Alma Mater a sum of money 
sufficient for the construction of an auditorium which would 
be a model of its kind, for the purpose of holding music 
festivals and other University functions. His colleagues 
on the board with scrupulous fidelity to his wishes saw 
completed just before the beginning of the World War a 
structure, seating 5,000 persons, which is essentially perfect 
in every respect and which has been pronounced by such 
distinguished personages as Ignace Jan Paderewski to be 
“the finest music hall in the world.” Mr. Hill’s generosity 
which has meant so much to the University in general and 
to the cause of music specifically affords an excellent 
example for other public spirited men of means. 

Besides the artists who participated in the recent festival, 
the University School of Music brought to Ann Arbor 
during the current year’s pre-festival and extra concert 
series, Marie Rappold, Nina Morgana, Lucrezia_ Bori, 
Florence Hinkle, Grace Jehnson-Konold, sopranos ; Helena 
Marsh, Cyrena Van Gordon (twice), Merle Alcock, con 
traltos; Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe Corallo, Orville 
Harrold, Lambert Murphy and Charles Marshall, tenors ; 
Thomas Chalmers, Theodore Harrison, Arthur Middleton 
and Gustaf Holmquist, baritones; Jan Kubelik, Ilya Schkol- 
nik and Albert Spalding, violinists; Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Percy Grainger, Pierre Augieras, Emilio Roxas, Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianists; Philip Abbas, cellist; Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra (five concerts), Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra (three concerts), New York Chamber 
Music Society, the Flonzaley String Quartet. 

These concerts by no means cover the musical activities 
provided by the School of Music. To develop further the 
musical atmosphere of the community and to provide mu 
sical opportunities for the students a series of bi-weekly 
concerts are given Sunday afternoons in Hill Auditorium 
at which the members of the faculty, the University Sym 
phony Orchestra, frequently assisted by out of town talent, 
unite in providing programs of instrumental and vocal 
numbers, both in solo form and in ensemble, which cover 
a wide range of musical literature. These programs are 
given free of charge and are attended by audiences which 
usually fill the building. Furthermore, during the academic 
year many students’ recitals are given to which the general 
public is invited. The fact that the School of Music is 
attended largely by advanced musicians of professional 
tendencies is an indication of its high quality of. artistry. 

A glance at the summaries given in the appendix of the 
official program book for the last annual festival (1921) 
will reveal some amazing facts regarding the pe and 
works heard in the Choral Union and festival series: Sixty 
six choral works by forty-four composers have been heard 
in 139 performances; 285 symphonies, symphonic poems and 
overtures by 121 composers in 472 programs; thirty-nine 
concertos by twenty-eight composers in fifty-seven pro 
grams; forty quartets by twenty-three composers in forty 
eight programs; 655 instrumental solos by 197 composers ; 
963 songs and arias by 176 composers; a total of more 
than 2,000 numbers. Twelve leading orchestras have been 
heard in 178 concerts while twenty conductors have partic 
ipated; seven string quartets, etc. have contributed 
nineteen programs ; sixty-four sopranos, thirty-five con 
traltos, thirty-six tenors and forty-seven baritones and 
basses have contributed to 442 programs ; thirty-five pianists, 
twenty-nine violinists, seventeen cellists and eleven or 
ganists have been heard in a total of 141 programs. 

In addition more than 1,200 programs have been given 
in the several other series provided by the School in which 
well nigh the entire field of solo and ensemble music has 
been covered, A conservative estimate of the works per 
formed at these concerts would place the number at nearly 
10,000, which brings the grand total not far from 12,000 
Other figures may be further illuminating, for, with equal 
conservatism, it is easily estimated that the totz i number of 
individuals who have participated in the Choral Union per 
formances reaches the number of 6,000, and that approxi- 
mately 600 musicians have profited from membership in 
the Symphony Orchestra, while the whele number of 
students who have been enrolled in the School for special 
study easily numbers 12,000. The number of admissions 
to the concerts in the Choral Union and May Festival Series 
from the beginning amounts to fully 1,200,000, which added 
to the probable number (900,000) who have attended the 
1,200 concerts given in the several other series brings the 
grand total admissions to 2,100,000. When the transient 
character of Ann Arbor’s concert patronage is remembered, 
since the faculty and student population is continually chang 
ing, the tremendously widespread and far-reaching signif- 
icance of its musical influence will readily be appreciated. 
Nor does this represent in full Dr. Stanley's musical con- 
tributions. He has found time to compose many brilliant 
works, to prepare an exhaustive and authoritative catalogue 
of the famous Stearns collection of musical instruments, 
and to have taken a prominent part, both as member and 
as officer in the great musical societies of the states in 
which he has lived, in the Music Teachers’ National As 
sociation and in the programs and deliberations of the 
International Musical Society, having contributed valuable 
papers at both the Paris and London congresses. 

His great and worthy contributions over so wide a field 
of musical endeavor are truly a monument of lasting im- 
portance to the wisdom and foresight of Dr. Angell, to the 
musical intelligence of those who followed where he led, 
and to Dr. Stanley himself in achieving such remarkable 
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or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ssible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 

















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June rgth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever playe 

It is so exc suisitel beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestion ably superior, that I can readily 
understanc why the Auto opiano leads in the player 
piano we orld. 








Sincerely, 


OR 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH_ President 
On-the-Hudson at Sist Street 





New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















